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The first four Nikdya-texts belonging to the Suttapitaka of the Pali Tipitaka 
which contains the sacred sayings of Gotama (Skt. Gautama) Buddha are of 
inextimable value since they provide important source-materials to study the 
religio-cultural history of the contemporary period. From the sociological point 
of view too they are of utmost significance, because they vividly present the 
daily life of the people of ancient India. Hence the importance of the Nikdyas 
can neither be gainsaid nor exaggerated. In fact, this work contains an outline 
study of the four Nikdyas, namely, Dighanikaya, Majjhimanikaya, 
Samyuttanikaya, and Anguttaranikaya, which belong to the Theravada Pali 
Canon, on some select aspects in five chapters and three appendices treating of 
the age of the Nikdyas, compartive study between the Sanskrit/Chinese Agamas 
and Pali Nikayas, their language, Buddha's discourses to the laity, teachings of 
Early Buddhism under the threefold division of Stla, Samadhi and Paiifia, 
discussions on administrative, social and economic conditions of ancient India, 
Historical and geographical materials found in the Nikdyas, mutual relations of 
the treatment of similes in these texts. It also includes brief contents of the 
Suttas of those Nikayas. In the present work, on the whole, an attempt has been 
made to introduce the first four Nikéya-texts in their entirety. 
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Foreword 


The huge mass of the cononical literature of the Buddhists consists of 
collections of speeches or conversations, of sayings, songs, narratives 
and rules of the Sangha (Order). This is technically called the Tipitaka 
in the Buddhist literature and consists of the three Pitakas, viz., 
Vinayapitaka, Suttapitaka and Abhidhammapitaka. The Vinayapitaka 
deals with the rules and regulations for the guidance of the Buddhist 
Sangha (Order) and precepts for the daily life of the bhikkhus (monks) 
and bhikkhunis (nuns). It is thus an account of the Buddhist Sangha. 
The Suttapitaka is a collection of the doctrinal expositions, large and 
small. The suttas are usually in prose, occasionally interspersed with 
verses. They are the most important literary products of the Buddhist 
literature. The Suttapitaka is thus the most reliable source for the 
Dhamma, i.e., the religion of Buddha and his earliest disciples. The 
Abhidhammapitaka deals with the same Dhamma as taught in the 
Suttapitaka and differs from the latter in its arrangement and treatment. 
The difference between them ‘is one not of subject-matter, but of 
treatment.” 

The Suttapitaka consists of the following parts, viz., the Dighanikaya, 
the Majjhimanikaya, the Samyuttanikaya, the Anguttaranikaya and the 
Khuddakanikaya which covers fifteen texts. Opinions differ as to the 
Khuddakanikaya belonging to the canonical collection. The Buddhists 
of Burma include in the Khuddakanikaya four treatises which are not 
recognised as canonical in Ceylon-the Milindapafiha, the Suttasangaho’ 
(an anthology from the Suttapitaka), the Petakopadesa and the 
Nettipakarana. The Vimanavatthu, Petavatthu, Theragatha, Therigatha, 
Jataka, Apadana, Buddhavamsa and Cariyapitaka, are wanting in the 
Khuddakanikaya in the Siamese edition of the Pali Canon. The 
Patisambhidamagga, the Niddesa and a part of the Jataka are not, 
recognised by the Mahasangitikas. In the Chinese Agamas the 
Khuddakanikaya as a whole is also not found, but many of them are, 
however, found in other collections. It further ‘combines books of very 
different periods, and most probably of different schools also’. Thus the 
unsteable character of the Ghuddakanikaya is evident. 

Apart from the Pali Tipitaka, we have also the Tripitaka preserved in 
Buddhist Sanskrit literature. It also consists of Agama (corresponding 
to the Nikaya, the Sanskrit. Agama is also divided. into four books: 
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Dirghagama, Madhyamagama, Samyuktagama and Ekottaragama 
corresponding to the four Pali Nikaya, viz., Dighanikaya, 
Majjhimanikaya, Samyuttanikaya, and Anguttaranikaya. Rahula 
Sankrityayana in his introduction to the Abhidharmakosa mentions that 
the Ksudrakanikaya is also counted as a separate Nikaya in the 
Sarvastivada Canon, although the four Agamas are very often mentioned. 
This Ksudrakagama corresponds to the Pali Kuddakanikaya. We are yet 
in the dark whether all the texts belonging to the Khuddakanikaya, the 
fifth Nikaya of the Pali Canon, are included in this Agama, but we know 
that in the Sanskrit Canon there are texts like the Udana, Dharmapada, 
Stharaviragatha, Vimanavastu and Buddhavamsa, corresponding to the 
Pali Udana, Dhammapada, Theragatha, Vimanavatthu and 
Buddhavamsa. The Divyavadana frequently mentions the four Agamas 
and the Mahavyutpatti while mentioning the names of the religious texts 
refers to the four Agamas only. The Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions also 
record four Agamas and not five. The Sumangalavilasini, a commentary 
on the Dighanikaya, while giving an account of the First Buddhist Council 
records that different persons were entrusted with the preservation of 
different Nikayas, or Agamas, namely, Ananda with Dighanikaya, 
Sariputta’s disciples with Majjhimanikaya, Mahakassapa with the 
Samyuttanikaya and Anuruddha with the Anguttaranikaya. But the name 
of the monk to whom the Khuddakanikaya was entrusted is wanting 
there. Further, the account of the First Council, given by Yuan Chwang 
omits to mention the Khuddakanikaya as the fifth Nikaya and speaks of 
the four Nikayas only. Nanjio’s Catalogue records four Agamas, viz., 
Dirghagama, Madhyamagama, Samyuktagama and Ekottaragama-the 
Ksudrakagama as the fifth Agama is also wanting there. Thus it appears 
that the Siitrapitaka was divided into four and not five Agamas. 

The present work is an analytical study of the four Nikayas—Digha, 
Majjhima, Samyutta and Anguttara. The Khuddakanikaya has not been 
dealt with herein because of the polemic pertaining to it. The four Nikayas 
are indeed the greatest literary works of Buddhism, the Khuddakanikaya, 
the fifth one being the collection of heterogenous elements. Dr. Dipak 
Kumar Barua in this work has dealt with the basic and homogeneous 
texts only and has thus omitted the Khuddakanikaya from the scope of 
his study. 

The work contains five chapters and three appendices. The first chapter 
entitled “The Four Nikayas” deals with the probable time of compilation 
of the texts. The writer maintains herein that ‘the growth of the four 
Nikdyas may be ascribed-to a period ranging between the fifth and third 
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centuries Bc.’ To prove his assumption he has cited evidences from both 
the internal and external sources. This, however, sounds plausible. The 
Four Nikayas have also been compared with the Agamas. His comparison 
reveals many points of agreement and divergence too. The great 
agreement and the divergence prove clearly that the two schools— 
Theravada and Sarvastivada—while compiling the canons utilised a 
common stock of materials, but the discourses were differently classified 
by the different Schools. ‘The author has, however, pointed out that the 
Chinese Canon contains different translations of the one and the same 
text included in it-such as those of the Brahmajala Sutta and the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta of the Dighanikaya, and other sitras of the 
Madhyamagama, Samyuktagama and Ekottaragama, too numerous to 
be mentioned here. The language of the Nikayas has been discussed 
herein. Pali which is the language of the Nikayas contains features 
peculiar to the Middle Indo-Aryan Language. Phonological and 
morphological characteristics have also been dealt with. The influence 
which Pali has on the latter Prakrit dialects.and the Bengali language 
has also been clearly shown in this chapter. The second chapter provides 
us with the discourses to the laity containing admonotions by Buddha to 
the gahapatis, gahapatanis, upasakas and upasikas under the general 
heading ‘Laity’. They are highly important for the lay people in their 
daily life and conduce to their happiness and well-being. For the 
convenience of the study they have been grouped under three categories— 
ethical, religious and secular. A study of these discourses throw much 
light on, the socio-ethical and religious life of the laity. The life of a 
Jaina layman compared with that of the Buddhist one has incidentally 
been discussed here. The writer remarks that ‘the duties of a Buddhist 
householder are mainly socio-ethical, while those of a Jaina layman are 
out-and-out religions’. The third chapter deals with discourses on sila, 
samadhi and pafifia. Rightly speaking, it contains moral purification of 
a disciple. Sila, samadhi and paiifia occupy a considerable portion of the 
Nikayas and are very important for the attainment of spiritual perfection 
and form indeed the corner-stone of Buddhism. The fourth chapter 
contains discussions on secular matters. It deals with the administrative, 
social and economic conditions of the then India as revealed in the 
Nikayas which form, of course, a part of the sacred canon of the 
Buddhists. But the Nikayas still furnish us with ample materials for the 
study of the secular affairs of the Indians of the ancient days. The author 
has, as for as practicable, presented a fair picture of the conditions as 
can be gleaned from the Nikayas. The fifth chapter, the concluding one, 
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is a study on the historical and geographical materials found in the 
Nikayas. It furnishes us useful information for reconstructing the history 
and geography of ancient India. A systematic account of the sixteen 
Mahajanapadas, along with the divisions of India, her rivers, mountains, 
rocks, hills, caves forests and places has been given from the materials 
available in the Nikayas. The description is, indeed, highly informative. 
The Nikayas really offer unique features which are of great importance 
to a’serious geographer. The writer has.thus made a survey of the Nikayas 
in some of their important aspects. He has further utilised materials 
from Buddhaghosa’s Atthakathas and Upatissa’s Vimuttimagga. The 
Chinese Agamas and the epigraphic records have also been taken into 
account herein. This chapter is followed by three appendices containing 
discussions on the mutual relation of the four Nikayas, similes in the 
Nikayas and a brief survey of the suttas of the Nikayas. Regarding the 
mutual relation of the Nikayas the author maintains that there is no 
difference in regard to the doctrine whatsover among the four Nikayas. 
There is further no essential difference in style and language among the 
four Nikayas which contain very ancient as well as more modern 
elements. The four Nikayas are further compiled from essentially the 
same elements. The similes in the Nikayas ‘are foremost, in investigating 
the speeches with a literary character and artistic value’. The contents 
of Dr. Barua’s book, thus, gives us a bird’s eye-view of the materials 
contained in the Nikayas. It will indeed be a real help to those who want 
to be acquainted with the contents of these ancient texts. 

The work speaks well of the author’s diligence and deserves 
commendation. It is, in fact, a creditable contribution to the Buddhist 
studies in the modern age. 


A.C, BANERJEE 


Preface to the Second Edition 


The first reprint of the present book is being published considering the 
facts this book is not now available, no fresh study till date on the topics 
of the book has yet been published, and all the more it is still needed by 
the scholars and students alike of Buddhistic Studies in India and abroad. 
Since this is a mere reprint, there is little scope for new additions to it. 
However, I am greatly indebted to those scholars who have meaningfully 
utilised the materials supplied in this book and have encouraged me 
thereby for thinking to reprint it. I am also grateful to Professor Gustav 
Roth and Professor Heinz Bechert of Germany, Professor K.R. Norman 
and Professor Richard Gombrich of England, and Professor Egaku 
Mayeda and Professor Sodo Mori of Japan for their appreciation and 
concem for this work. Thanks and best wishes are also due to my wife 
Ms. Dipa and son Dr. Ankur Barua and my student Dr. Ms. Bandana 
Mukhopadhyay for their constant cooperation and help. Last, but not 
the least I must convey my heartfelt thanks and gratitude to Sri Devendra 
Jain, Director of Messrs Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, for kindly 
taking up the arduous job of reprinting the present volume. 

a Dipak Kumar BaRUA 
Kolkata 
Buddha Purnima 
May 26, 2002 


Preface to the First Edition 


In the following pages is presented an analytical study of the first four 
Nikayas—Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, and Afguttara—which belong to 
the Suttapitaka of the Pali Canon of the Theravada School of Buddhism 
in some important aspects. The Nikayas are the collections of Suttas or 
Discourses of Buddha, or occasionally of his first disciples with their 
followers in prose sprinkled with verses. The Suttas are preceded by 
only a short introduction stating the place and occasion of the speeches 
delivered. They, apart from their religious importance, are of the utmost 
significane “from the point of view of social history, for they often 
introduce us into the minds of the daily life of the ancient Indians of the 
artisans, agriculturists and merchants, of whom Brahmanical literature, 
which moves almost entirely in the circles of priests and warriors, has 
so little to say.” Besides, the “Nikayas appear to relect the first and the 
earliest petiod of the history of Buddhist thought when the Sangha was, 
in appearance at least, doctrinally one.” Thus the importance of the 
Nikiyas,can neither be gainsaid nor exaggerated. They are of inestimable 
value representing a vivid picture of the different aspects of life and 
thought of the age providing important materials for studies in the religio- 
cultural history of that time. While undertaking this analytical study of 
the first four Nikayas, I cannot resist having the impression of treading 
an almost virgin soil, as very few systematic attempts have been made 
so far in this field of Pali cononical literatue. Many erudite scholars 
have, of course, utilised the materials contained in the Nikayas in their 
fields of study. Thus “Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese” (1908) of 
M. Anesaki deals obviously with only the Chinese Agamas. Hence it is 
partially helpful to me. On the other hand, A.F. Rudolf Hoernle in his 
“Manuscripts Remains of Buddhist Literature Found in Eastern 
Turkestan” (1916) has endeavoured to make a systematic comparative 
study of the Sanskrit fregments found in Central Asia with their Pali 
corresponding suttas; but as far as the Madhyama Agama is concerned, 
only fragments of two siitras, the Upali Siitra and-the Suka Siitra are 
found and they are too fragmentary and too scanty to allow a comparative 
evaluation. Chizen Akanuma in his “The Comparative Catalogue of the 
Chinese Agamas and the Pali Nikayas” (1929) ventures to compare the 
Chinese Agamas with the Pali Nikayas; but his study although is much 
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interesting and informative, is confined only to cataloguing the titles of 
corresponding siitras, and does not go into the details of the work itself. 
Dr. B.C. Law’s “India as Described in Early Texts of Buddhism and 
Jainism” (1941) cannot be exhaustive as it deals with a huge volume of 
sacred texts of two great religious systems. Dr. G.C, Pande’s book entitled 
“Studies in the Origins of Buddhism” (1957) although obviously 
voluminous does not contain a systematic study of the four Nikayas as 
such. Dr. Thich Minh Chau’s “The Chinese Madhyama Agama and the 
Pali Majjhima Nikaya: A Comparative Study” (1964) is indeed a 
meritorious and laborious work, but is concerned with a comparative 
treatment of only the Pali Majjhima Nikaya with the Madhyama Agama, 
the Canon of the Sarvastivadins, now preserved in the Chinese translation. 
Dr. Egaku Mayeda in his “A History of the Formation of Original 
Buddhist Texts” (1964) does not make any elaborate discussion on the 
four Nikayas. Thus a work which deals with a systematic analytical 
study of the first four Nikayas as a whole has remained yet a desideratum. 
My present work is an attempt to fill this lacuna. I have made use of, as 
far as possible, the results of the researches made in this respect by 
previous scholars as also have supplemented them by a study of 
Buddhaghosa’s commendable commentaries. His Visuddhimagga and 
Upatissa’s Vimuttimagga have taken into account. The Chinese version 
of the Agamas as well as the epigraphic records have also been consulted. 
In short, in preparing the present work I have made use of, as far as 
practicable, the sources available so far in this regard. In the presentation 
of the data, I have employed an analytical technique. I have made no 
primary statements which are not supported by internal evidence and 
the secondary statements which are not supported by internal evidence 
and the secondary statements are made on the basis of two or more 
primary statements and I have consulted directly the sources for my 
analysis. 

As, for the Pali texts I have consulted the Nikayas published by the 
Pali Text Society, London, although occasiorjal references may also be 
found from those published by the Pali Publication Board, Nalanda. My 
present work is divided into five main chapters and three appendices 
which deals with the time of compilation of the Nikayas, comparison 
between the Agamas and the Nikayas, their language, discourses of Lord 
Buddha to the laymen and laywomen, tenets of early Buddhism under 
their divisions into Sila, Samadhi and Pafifia, discussions on 
administrative, social and economic conditions of contemporary India, 
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historical and geographical materials found in the Nikayas, mutual 
relations of the four Nikayas, similes utilised in these texts and brief 
contents of the suttas collected in the Nikayas. Thus in this dissertation 
efforts have been made to introduce the Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta 
and Anguttara Nikayas almost in their entirety. 


’ Dipak Kumar Barua 
Buddha Purnima 
May 10, 1971 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE FOUR NIKAYAS 


A. Probable time of compilation of the four N: ikdyas 


The task of compilation of the first four Nikayas' had 
undoubtedly been carried through several periods. 
It is utterly impossible to assign a definite date to 
them. Chronologically they are generally placed at 
the fourth stage in the history of development of the 
Pali canonical literature? 

As regards the Dighanikaya it is said that the 
concluding verses of the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta 
describing the redistribution of the sacred relics of 


1 The titles of the first four Nikayas are as follows: 

(a) Digha=the long Suttas, (b) Majjhima=the Suttas of the medium 
Tength, (c) Sathyutta=Suttas forming connected groups, (d) Ajguttara— 
Suttas arranged according to a progressive enumeration (from one to 
eleven) of the subjects with which they deal. 

2 Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids offers a chronological table of the Buddhist 
literature from Buddha’s time to the time of Asoka in the following 
manner: 

(@) The simple statements of Buddhist doctrine now found, in 
identical words, in paragraphs or verses recurring in all the books. 

(b) Episodes found, in identical words, in two or more of the existing 
books, 

(c) The Silas, the Parayana, the Octades, the Patimokkha. 

(@) The Digha, Majjhima, Anguttara, and Samyutta Nikayas, 

(e). The Sutta Nipata, the Thera- and Theri-Gathis, the Udanas, and 
the Khuddaka Patha. : 

(f) The Sutta Vibhaaga and the Khandakas. 

(g) The Jatakas and the Dhammapadas. 

(h) The, Niddesa, the Itivuttakas, and Patisambhida. 

(i) The Peta- and Vimana-Vatthus, the Apadanas, the Cariya 
Pitaka, and the Buddhavathsa. 

G) The Abhidhamma books; the last of which is the Kathavatthu, 
and the earliest probably the Puggalapafifiatti. (Rhys-Davids, T. W. 
Buddhist India,“1955 Indian ed., pp. 102-103) . 
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of Buddha, have originally been composed by the 
rehearsers of the Third Buddhist Council and added 
subsequently by the Ceylonese Buddhist monks*. 
The Dighanikaya is divided into three parts,* which 
differing in contents and character, contain earlier 
and later strata of tradition. The earliest stratum 
is mainly represented in the first part, and the later 
one primarily in the third part, while the second part 
consists of the longest discourses,’ some of which are 
late interpolations. The Suttas in form also are by 
no means homogeneous. While all the discourses in 
Part I and a number of Suttas in Parts If and II are 
in prose, there are many discourses in Parts I and 
TI written in a mixture of prose and verse. Prof. 
Winternitz thinks that if the Dighanikiya contains 
the earlier and later portions, it cannot be the 
earliest work of the Pali Canon,° and there lies no 
argument for the attempt of detecting “the doctrine 
of Buddha in its earliest accessible form” from the 
Dighanikaya.’ In the Majjhimanikaya also we find 
the early as well as late elements. As for example, 
the Assalayanasutta (No. 93) in which the Indian 
caste-system and the absence of castes among the 
Greeks are contrasted, may not have been composed 


3 Upadhyay, Bharat Singh. Pali Sahitya Ka Itihis (Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, Prayag, 1949 ed.), pp. 91-108. 

4Part I is known as Silakkhandhavagga as it deals with sila or 
morality, Part II is called Mahavagga due to its bulk and Part Tl is 
designated as Patikavagga, i.e., “the section beginning with the Patika- 
Sutta”. 

5 Watanabe, Baiyu. ‘Thoughts, Literature and Monasteries in earlier 
Buddhism (Minshukai-honbu, Tokyo, 1948 ed.), pp. 64-66. 

6 Winternitz, M.(A) History of Indian Literature, vol, ii. (1933 ed.) , 
p. 45. 

7Saunders, Kenneth J. Epochs in Buddhist History : the Haskell 
lectures, 1921 (University of Chicago, 1924 ed.), p. 35. 
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earlier than the third century B.C.; but other Suttas 
in this Nikéya may be much older®, The Satnyutta- 
nikaya also includes late as well as comparatively 
new. materials. Thus it is found that the Mara- 
Sarnyutta and the Bhikkhuni-Samnyutta are remark- 
able for the sake of their archaic language. As re- 
gards the Anguttaranikaya, our observation is that 
this collection is evidently of a late period, recapi- 
tulating matter found in early collections, and arti- 
ficial. and-tedious in its arithmatical arrangement. 
Its structure suggests a later development of the 
catechetical schools, 

The Theravada Buddhists believe that the Vinaya 
and some of the texts of the Sutta Pitaka,® were com- 
piled immediately after the great demise“of Buddha 
in circa 483 B.C. and were recited in the First 
Buddhist Council held at that time at Rajagaha.” In 
the “ Points of Controversy” Mrs. Rhys Davids ob- 
serves that the Nikayas go back to a period when the 
sects were: in important doctrinal matters at least, 
as yet one.” The above statement finds also corro- 
boration in Dr. N. Dutt’s work.” 

From external sources, however, it may be said 
that all the five Nikayas of the Sutta Pitaka took 
the final shape before the composition of the Milinda 
Pafiha,”* a work of the Ist century A.C., in which 


8 Kern, H. Manual of Indian Buddhism (1896 ed.), p. 2. 

®Burnouf, E. Introduction A L’Histoire Du Buddhisme Indien 
(Maisonneuve Et c i e, 1876 ed.), p, 31. 

19 Vinaya Cullvagga, ch, XI. 

41 Aung, Shwe Zan & Rhys Davids, Mrs. Points of controversy, or sub- 
jects of Discourse, Index I, (1915 ed.), pp. 401-404. 

12 Dutt, N. Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its relation to Hinayana, 
pp. 146-147, 

13 Milinda Paiiha, ed. by Trenckner, pp. 13, 18, 21 (tipitaka), 190, 
341 (Nikita), 348. 
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authoritative passages from them.with references are 
found.* It has, further, been shown by certain 
scholars that as the Kathavatthu, one of the texts of 
the Abhidhammapitaka, belonged to the 3rd century 
B.C,, the Nikayas would have to be placed at the 
latest in the first half of the 4th century B.C. Leav- 
ing aside the occasional references in the Katha- 
vatthu to the Nikayas, stylistic and doctrinal con- 
siderations alone should suffice to place the greater 
bulk of the Nikayas prior to the composition of the 
Kathavatthu.* 

As already observed, the Nikayas reached the 
highest culmination before the composition of the 
Milinda Pafha.. The Bhabru Edict” of the Mauryan 
emperor Asoka, on the other hand, proves that some 
portions though not the whole set, of the first four 
Nikayas had taken the form during the 3rd century 
B.C." Thus the Vinaya-Samukasa (‘excellent trea- 
tise on Vinaya moral discipline’), according to Dr. 
B. M. Barua* may be identified with the Singalovada 
Suttanta”® on the ground that, as stated in the com- 
mentary of Buddhaghosa, it applies to the house- 
holders (as it is called the Gihivinaya) and, to all - 
classes—monks, nuns, and the laity, for whose study 
Asoka recommended it. The Suttanta also deals 


14 Farquhar, J. N. (An) outline of the religious literature of India 
(Motilal Banarsidass, 1966 ed.), pp. 104-105. 

15 Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. i, pp. xi, xii; Pande, G. €. Studies in 
the origins of Buddhism, p. 15. 

16 Basak, Radhagovinda. Asokan Inscriptions (Progressive Publishers, 
1959 ed.), pp. 129-132, 

17 The Cambridge History of India, vol. i (S. Chand & Co, 1962 ed.) 
p. 171. 

18 Barua, Beni Madhav. Asoka and his inscriptions (New Age Publishers 
Ltd., 1955 ed.), pp. 31-34. 

19 Dighanikaya, iii, pp. 180-194. 
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with “Ariyassa Vinaya” which ‘is equivalent to 
“Vinaya-Samukasa”, “Ideal Discipline”, as stated by 
Asoka®. Sri S. N. Mitra*' has, however, tried to 
identify it with Sappurisasutta”, which uses the words 
“Vinayadhara” and “attan ukkarnseti-simukathso”. 
Scholars may differ in its identification, but they 
agree as regards the inclusion of the Vinaya-Samu- 
kasa in the Nikayas. Again the word “Aliya- 
Vasani” (‘the term of life of the noble one’) of the 
same edict, perhaps, has its counterpart in the Satn- 
giti Sutta® according to Prof. Rhys Davids”. 
“Anagata-bhayani” (‘the five future dangers’) of the 
same inscription, on the other hand, may be identified 
with a Sutta in the Anguttaranikaya.” The Muni- 
gatha: is probably the Muni Sutta of the 
Suttanipata.”® ‘“Moneya-Sitte” is the same as the 
Nalaka Sutta”: of the Suttanipata. The “Upati- — 
sapasine” (‘Question of Upatissa’) may also be identi- 
fied with the Sariputta Sutta.** But Dr. Rhys Davids” 
traces it in the Vinayapitaka.” The “Laghulovade 
musavadam adhigicchya” (‘the exhortations to 
Rahula in regard to lying’) may be identified with 
the Ambalatthika Rahulovada Sutta*' So it is 
evident that the Nikaya-texts mentioned in-Asoka’s 


20 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1915, p. 809. 
21Indian Antiquary, xlviii, 1919, pp. 8-11. 

22 Majjhimanikaya, iii, pp. 37-45. 

23 Dighanikaya, iii, p. 269. 

24 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1898, p. 640. 
25 Anguttaranikaya, iii, p. 103, Sutta no, 78. 

26 Suttanipata, i, 12, p. 36. 

27 Suttanipata, iii, 11, pp.- 191-134. 

28 Suttanipata, iv, 16, pp. 176-179. 

20J. R.A. S. 1893, p, 639, 

80 Vinayapitaka, i, 39, 41. 

$1 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 414-420. 
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Bhabru edict were compiled before and well-known 
during the $rd century B.C’? Besides, the sayings 
of king Asoka have verbal similarity with those of 
the Nikayas.* Asoka must have been well acquaint- 
ed with a large number of Buddhist texts or 
Dhammapariyayas which contain words of 
Buddha“ Dr. Bihler® has pojnted out that the 
occurrence of the title ‘Pacanekfyika’ (Paiica- 
naikayika) presupposes, the existence of a collection 
of five Nikayas. It is, therefore, clear that whatever 
may be the relative age of the different Suttas or 
Suttantas in the four Nikayas, the great bulk of the 
Nikayas in substance existed already in the 8rd 
century B.C.” 

A microscopic study of the Bharhut and Sanchi 
inscriptions will also reveal that “some time before 
the second century B.C. there was already a collec- 
tion of Buddhist texts, which was called ‘Pitakas’ 
and was divided into five ‘Nikayas’, that there were 
‘Suttas’ in which the ‘Dhamma’, the religion of 
Buddha, was preached, that some of these Suttas 
agreed with those contained in our Tipitaka, and 
that ‘Jatakas’ of exactly the same kind as those con- 
tained in the Tipitaka. already belonged to the stock 
of Buddhist literature—in short, that, at some period 
prior to the 2nd century B.C., probably as early as 
at the time of ASoka or a little later, there was a 


$2 cf. Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1896. 

83 Rhys Davids, Mrs. Buddhism (H.U.L., 1985 ed.), p. 226 ff. 

34 Bhandarkar, R. G. Collected Works, vol. vi, p. 89; Winternitz, 
M.(A) History of Indian Literature, vol. ii (1933 ed.), pp. 606-609, 
Appendix Ii. 

35 Epigraphia Indica, ii, p. 87. 

36 Kern, H. Manual of Indian Buddhism (Verlag Von Karl J. 
Trabner, 1896 ed.), p. 2. 
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' Buddhist Canon which, if not entirely identical with 
our Pali Canon, resembled it very closely.” 

Turning to the internal evidences we find that the 
first four Nikayas quote one another. Thus, the Angut- 
taranikaya (vol. v., 46) quotes the Sathyuttanikaya 
(i, 126). On the other hand the Sarhyuttanikaya”® 
quotes two discourses in the Dighanikaya by titles, 
viz., Sakka-paflha and Brahmaja’a Suttantas. 
Therefore, it is evident that during the period of com- 
pilation of the four Nikayas in their present form, 
the Suttas or Suttantas called by their existing names 
were already current, and handed down by memory, 
in the society. Further, each of the four Nikayas 
contains a very large number of stock passages on 
ethics found in identical words in one or more of the 
others, Even some of the longer discourses consist 
entirely of strings of such stock passages.” Thus 
these recognised forms of teaching, differing in length 
from half a page to more than a page probably 
formed a part of the already existing material out of 
which the Nikayas were compiled. We also find some 
episodes comprising the names of persons and places 
and accounts of events that.occur in identical words 
in two or more of the Nikayas showing the manner 
in which the collections were developed. For ins- 
tance, about two-thirds of the Mahaparigibbana 
Suttanta contain the repetitions of such episodes or 
stock passages.” It is further observed that some 
conversaticns recorded in the first four Nikayas 
relate to the event which took place two or three 


87 Winternitz, M. (A) History of Indian Literature, vol. ii (1933 ed.), 
pp. 17-18. : 

88 Sarhyuttanikaya, vol. iii, p. 13; iv. p. 287. 

39cf. Dighanikaya, vol. iii, p. 207. 

40 Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, pp. 71-77.° 
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years after Buddha’s great demise; and even a 

passage describes an event about forty years after it. 

Besides, the Nikayas mention “no place on the East 

of India south of Kalinga, and no place on the West 

of India, south of Godavari”. On the other hand, 

the Asokan Edicts show a much wider knowledge of 

South India and include even Ceylon. Such an extra 

information available during the Asokan period is 
mainly due to a later addition to the geographical | 
knowledge. The four Nikayas ‘consist approximately of 
six thousand pages, of which less’ than two hundred 

in all only deal with the Buddha-biography. It shows 

that the Nikayas being of much earlier period lack a 
connected account of the life of Buddha as is found 

in Sanskrit poems and Pali commentaries of the later 
age. Thus from the above discussion it may be said 
that the growth of the four Nikayas may be ascribed 
to a period ranging between the fifth and third 
centuries B.C. Our assumption is also corroborated 
by T. W. Rhys Davids who thinks that the first four 
Nikayas were put together out of the “older material 
at a period about halfway between the death of the 
Buddha and the accession of Asoka”."? The silence of 
the Nikayas over Asoka, which contrasts so strongly 
with later texts, is also significant in this context and 
suggests their antiquity. 


B. Nikayas and Agamas compared 


At the outset we may point out that in Buddhism 
the term ‘Agama’ stands for ‘Nikaya’. It is said 


41 Louis de La Vallee Poussin. Bouddhisme : Opinions Sur I'histoive 
de la dogmatique, (4th ed.), p. 39. 

42 The Cambridge history of India; ed. by E. J. Rapson, vol. i (1962 
ed.), p. 174, 
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that ‘Nikaya’ in its sense of “collection (of Buddha 
Siitras)” seems very appropriate to Buddhism, while 
‘Agama’ in its sense of “traditional doctrine or pre- 
cept, collection of such doctrines, sacred work” refers 
to works probably several centuries earlier than the 
emergence of Buddhism.** But the two terms are 
almost synonymous and the Pali Canon uses ‘Nikaya’ 
in the particular sense of collection of suttas, while 
other canons, Prakrit and Sanskrit, accepted the term 
‘Agama’ for their own texts. One of the inscriptions 
of Nagarjunakonda (Pillar C2) relates that the 
Aparamahavinaseliya (probably identical with Apara- 
gaila, Andhraka sect) had Digha-, Majihima-, and 
Sarnyutta-Nikayas and not Agamas. Still the use of 
the term ‘Agama’ is found in the Pali literature. So 
the terms like “Svagamo” “versed in the doctrine” 
and “Agatagamo” “one to whom the Agama or 
Agamas have been handed down” may be traced.* 
The distinction between the two terms is, therefore, 
not very clear. But the Theravadins use the term 
‘Nikaya’ for their Canon and the term ‘Agama”™* is 
taken by the Sarvastivadins and by some idling 
sects for their texts. 

In contents the Pali Nikayas are almost iden- 
tical with the Agamas, but.in the arrangement of the 
discourses. they differ“* That is why Anesaki 
writes: “The. materials of both are pretty much 


48 Monier-Williams, M., ed. (A) Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1951 
ed.), pp. 129, 544, 

44Rhys Davids, T. W. and Stede, William, ed. The Pali Text Society's 
Pali-English Dictionary (1959 ed),-p. 95. 

48‘Agama’ is alsd used as a collective term meaning the sacred books 
of the Jainas. (cf. Winternitzy M. A evggory of Indian Literature, vol. ii, 
1983 ed., p. 428). 

48 Watanabe, Baiyd. Thoughts, Literature and Monasteries in earlier 
Buddhism (Minshukaihonbu, Tokyo, 1948 ed.), p. 73. 
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the same but the order of arrangement is strangely 
different.”** Yet “the deviations, in matter, though 
usually inconsiderable, are sometimes interesting”. 
It is to be noted that a complete copy of the Agamas 
is a long desideratum® Manuscript fragments only 
of some of the Agamas have been discovered.” 
Fortunately the Agamas are also preserved in 
Chinese translations.” 

We know that the Sarvastivada, an offshoot of 
the Theravada, which had Buddhist Sanskrit as the 
medium of instruction possessed the Agamas of their 
own corresponding to the Nikayas of the Thera- 
vada. There are four Agamas called Dirghigama 
(Pali. Dighanikiya), Madhyamagama (Pail. 
Majjhimanikaya), Sarnyuktagama (Pali. Satnyutta- 
nikaya) and. Ekottaragama (Pali. Anguttara- 
nikaya).° From Hiuen-T'sang we learn that the 
Ksudraka is the fifth Agama of the Sravakapitaka.™ 
The Udana, Dharmapada, Sthaviragatha, Vimina- 
vastu and Buddhavarnéa corresponding to the Pali 
Udana, Dhammapada, Theragatha, Vimanavatthu 
and Buddhavarnsa respectively, are found to be in- 
cluded in the fifth Agama. But we know nothing as 


47 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1901, p, 895. 

48 ibid, p. 897. 

49 Kern, H. Manual of Indian Buddhism (1896 ed.), pp. 4-5. 

80 cf. Hoernle. Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in 
Eastern Turkestan, 

51 Wassilief, B. Der Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Geschichte und 
Literature (1860 ed.), p. 115, 

62 Minh Chau, Thich, (The) Chinese Madhyama Agama and the Pali 
Majjhima Nikaya (1964 ed), p. 14. 

53 Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. 35, pt. 3, 1908. 
(M. Anesaki. The Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese) . 

54 Journal of the Asiatic Society, ii, t. viii, 1916, p. 20;. Schiefner, A. 
Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, aus dem Tibetischen 
ubersetzt (1869 ed.), p. 42. 
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regards the other texts, belonging to it. We further 
find that instead of a complete text of the Siatrani- 
pata answering to the Pali Suttanipata, some vaggas 
(chapters), namely, Atthakavagga and the Paraya- 
‘navagga appear in different Agamas. According to 
Prof. S. Lévi there is an Agama named Ksudra- 
kagama which consists of the texts like the Satrani- 
pata, Udana, Dharmapada, Sthaviragath@, Vimana- 
vastu and Buddhavarnsa of the Sarvastivadins.” 
But the Divyavadana and the Mahavyutpatti™ 
mention four Agamas only. The Nagarjunakonda 
inscriptions also refer to the four Agamas. The 
Nanjio’s “Catalogue”™ enlists the four Agamas, viz, 
Dirghagama, Madhyamagama, Samyuktagama and 
Ekottaragama under caption: “Sittras of the Hina- 
yana”. As already observed, the Agamas are extant 
in Chinese translations. Below is given a compara- 
: tive study of the Nikayas and the Agamas. 
Dirghagama or the Chinese “Fo-Shwo-Khan-o- 
han-kin” consists of thirty sittras” as against thirty- 
four in Pali.” The origin of the Dirghagama is attri- 
buted to the Dharmaguptakas.” All the Suttas of the 
Dighanikaya with the exception of the Mahilisutta 
(Digha, i, pp. 150-158), Jaliyasuttanta (Digha, i, 
159-160), Subhasutta (Digha, i, pp. 204-210), Maha- 


35 Winternitz, Maurice. (A) History of \Indian Literature (Calcutta 
University, 11933 ed.) , vol. ii, p.-236. 

56 Bauddhagranthakoga, ed., by B. M. Barua, pt. i, pp. 6, 9, fn. 1. 

57 Mahavyutpatti, ed. by Sakaki, p. 109. 

58A Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka. 

+9 Lamotte, Etienne. Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, p. 169. 

@@ Banerjee, Anukul Chandra. Sarvastivada Literature (D. Banerjee, 
1957 ed.), p. 23. 

1 Mayeda, Egaku. (A) History of the formation: of original Buddhist 
texts (1964 ed.), p. 12. 
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sudassanasutta (Digha, iii, pp. 169-199)", Maha- 
satipatthanasutta (Digha, ii, pp. 290-315), Patika- 
sutta (Digha, iii, pp. 1-135), Aggafifiasuttanta 
(Digha, iii, pp. 80-98), Pasadikasutta (Digha, iii, 
pp. 117-141), Lakkhanasuttanta (Digha, iii, pp. 142- 
179), and Atanatiyasutta (Digha, iii, pp. 194-206)" 
are traceable in the Chinese Dirghigama. But the 
Dirghagama extant in Chinese includes also the 
following six Sitras, viz, (a) on the four castes, 
(6) on the Ekottara (-dharma), (c) on the Triraéi 
(-dharma), (d) on (the city) O-tho-i (?), 
(e) on the pureness (of practice) and (f) on the 
record of the world. But the order of arrangement 
of the discourses is different in the two versions." The 
Dighanikaya, for instance, opens with the Brahma- 
jala Sutta, while the Dirghagama begins with the 
Sitra on the first great-original-nidana (i.e. Maha- 
padanasutta, no. 14). Again the Satra No. 10 (on 
the DaSottaradharma) in the Dirghigama comes last 
being no. 34 (Dasuttara-suttanta) in Pali Digha- 
nikaya.’ Frank suggests that the order of the 
Dirghagama almost shows an intentional attempt to 
give away similar words and thoughts in the corres- 
ponding Siitras.** According to him Pali Suttas bear 
greater originality than Sanskrit ones. The Maba- 
paribbana Suttanta, which is the sixteenth Suita of 


62 This Sutta is, however, found in the Chinese Madhyamagama. cf. 
also Sacred’Books of the East, vol. xi, Pp. 247-289. See Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
A Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, col. 
129 (68). 

63 Nanjio, Bunyiu. op. cit., cols. 137, 138, 

64 Akanuma, C. (The) Comparative Catalogue of the Chinese Agamas 
and Pali Nikayas (Nagoya, 1929 ed.). 

65 cf. Nanjio’s Catalogue, cols, 136 ff. 

66 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesselschaft, 1913, 
p- 409 fn. 
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the Pali Dighanikaya, is the second in the Chinese, 
where the title is translated “going around” (pro- 
bably arendering ofVihara’ ) and the Mahasudassana 
is incorporated,. entire, in the Mahaparinibbana 
a propos of the reference to the Sudassana story in 
the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta.” Prof. Nanjio, 
therefore, says: “It is, however, possible that if 
No. 545 (Dirghigama Sitra) is compared with the 
Pali text minutely, some of these Suttas may still be 
found”. : 

The Pali Majjhimanikaya contains in three 
volumes 152 Suttas in all, as against 222 Sitras of 
the Madhyamagama which on the other hand omits 
the following nineteen discourses, e.g. Cilasaropama 
(no. 30), Mahasaccaka (no. 36), Saleyyaka (no. 41), 
Verafijaka (no. 42), Kandaraka (no. 51), Jivaka 
(no. 55), Kukkuravatika (no. 57),° Abhayaraja- 
kumara (no. 58), Apannaka (no. 60), Tevijja- 
Vacchagotta (no. 71), Ghotamukha (no. 94), 
Caki (no. 95), Vasettha (no. 98), Sangarava (no. 
100), Paficattaya (no. 102), Kinti (no. 108), Sunak- 
khatta (No. 105), Anupada (no. 111) and Bhadde- 
karatta (no. 131). Although these Pali Suttas are 
not traceable in this Agama, yet a few stray dis- 
courses of the Madhyamagama correspond to 
passages in the Suttanipata, Thera-Theri-gatha and 
Vinaya (Mahavagga). Due to such conglomera- 
tion of the discourses from different Pali texts, ‘the 
agreement in the order of arrangement of the Siitras 
in the Madhyamagama is lost. Thus the Sitras 


67 Journal. of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1901, p. 896. 
88 Nanjio, Bunyiu. A Catalogue of the Chinese trans. of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, No. 545, Col. 138. 
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Nos. 190 (on the emptiness in short) and 191 (on 
the emptiness in detail) correspond to Cilasufifiata 
and Mahasufifiata (No. 121)” respectively and 
the Upalisitra (No. 183)" to Upalisutta (No. 
56)” of the Pali Majjhimanikaya. Many siitras of the 
Madhyamagama, e.g. Nos. 97", and 135" are found 
in the Pali Dighanikiya.” Among the 222 Chinese 
Sitras, 99 may be traced in their 98 Pali corred- 
ponding Suttas in the Majjhimanikaya, 79 in the 
Anguttaranikaya, 10 in the Satnyuttanikaya, 9 in the 
Dighanikaya, 6 in the Khuddakanikaya, 1 in the 
Mahavagga and 18 Siitras are still unidentified.” 
Some scholars think that the Madhyamagama 
originates with the Sarvastivadins.” Below is given 
a list of Siitras in the Chinese Madhyamagama with 
their corresponding Suttas in the Pali Majjhima- 
nikaya and in other Nikayas: 


1, Shan Fa ching = Anguttara vii. 64 Dham- 
mafifiu. 
2. Chou tu shu ching == Anguttara vii. 65 Pariccha- 
ttaka Sutta. 
3. Ch’eng yu ching = Anguttara vii. 63 Nagara 
: Sutta, 
4. Shui yu ching = Avguttara vii. 15 Udaki- 
‘ pama. 


69 Nanjio’s Catalogue, Col. 182. 

70 Majjhimanikaya, vol. iii, pp. 104-18. 

11 Nanjio’s Catalogue, col. 131. 

‘72 Majjhimanikaya, Vol. i, pp. 371-87. 

78 Nanjio’# catalogue, col. 130. 

74 ibid, col. 131. 

1 Thus Nos. 97 and 135 correspond to Pali Mahanidanasutta and 
Singalovadasuttanta (Dighanikya, vol. ii, pp. 55-71; iii, pp. 180-98) 


respectively. 

76 (The) Majjhimanikaya, vol. i (Pali Publication Board, Nalanda, 
1958 ed), pp. XVII-XXIV. 

71 Mayeda, Egaku. (A) History of the formation of original Buddhist 
texts (Sankibu-Busshorin Publishing Co. Ltd., 1964 ed.), p. 12. 
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Mu chi yu ching 
Shan jen wanh ching 


Shih chien fu ching 
Ch’i jih ching 

Chi’ ch’e ching 
Lou chin ching 
Yen yu ching 

Ho P’o ching 

Tu ching 

Lo Wen ching 


Ssu ching 
Ch’ieh lan ching 


Ch’ieh mi ni ching 


Shih -Tzu ching 
Ni Kan ching 


Po Lo lao ching 

Teng hsin ching 
Sh’eng chiu chieh ching 
Chin Ching 


Shih tzu hou ching 
Shui yu ching 


Ch’u ni shih ching 


Fan chih t’o Jan ching 


Chiao hua ping ching 


Ta chu hsi lo ching 


I Il 


Wood ll 


ow Wi ou 


[| ee | 


I 


ll 


Anguttara vii. 68 Aggi. 
Anguttara vii. 52° Purisa- 
gati. 


Anguttara vii. 62 Suriya. 
Majjhima 24 Rathavinita 
Sutta. 

Majjhima 2 Sabbasava 
Sutta. 

Anguttara iii, 99 Loma- 
phala. 

Anguttara iv. 195 Vappa. 
Anguttara iii. 61 Tittha. 
Majjhima 61 Ambalatthika- 
Rahulovada Sutta. 
Anguttara X. 207-8. 
Anguttara iii, 65 Kesa- 
puttiya. : 

Sarnyutta 42. 6 Paccha- 
bhimaka. 

Anguttara viii. 12 Siha. 
Majjhima 101 Devadaha 
Sutta. 

Sarhyutta 42. 13 Patali. 
Anguttara ii. 4.5-6. 
Anguttara V. 166 Nirodha. 
Samyutta 12. 32 Kala 
rakhattiya. 

Anguttara ix. 11 Vuttha. 
Anguttara V. 162 Aghata- 
vinaya. 

Majjhima 69 Gulissani 
Sutta. 

Majjhima 97 Dhanafijani 
Sutta. 

Majjhima 143 Anatha- 
pindika Sutta. 

Anguttara ix, 13 Maha- 
kotthita. 


16 
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Hsing chi yu ching 
Fen pieh sheng ti ching 
Wei ts’eng yu fa ching 


Shih che ching 
Po chiu lo ching 
A hsiu lo ching 


Ti tung ching 
Chan po ching 


Yu ch'ieh chiang 

che ching 
Yu ch’eih chiang 

cheh hing 
Shou chang che ching 
Shou chang che ching 
Ho i ching 
Pu ssu ching 
Nien ching 
Ts’an K’uei ching 
Ts’an K’uei ching 
Chien ching 
Chieh ching 


0. Kung ching ching 


Pen chi ching 
Shih ching 
Shih ching 
Chin chih ching 
Nieh P’an ching 
Mi hai ching 
Chi wei Pi ch’iu 
shuo ching 
Chi pao ching 
San shih erh hsiang 
chiang 


Ti 


Hl 


It Il 


Majjhima 28 Mahahatthi- 


padopama. 

Majjhima 141  Saccavi- 
bhanga. 

Majjhima 123 Acchariya- 
bbhutadhamma, 


Thera G. 1018-1050. 
Majjhima 124 Bakula. 
Anguttara viii, 19 Paha- 
rada. 

Anguttara viii. 30 Bhimi- 
cala. 

Anguttara viii. 20 Upo- 
satha. 

Anguttara viii. 21 Ugga. 


-Do- -Do- 


Anguttara iii. 24 Hatthaka. 
Anguttara iii, 23 Hatthaka. 
Anguttara X. 1 Kimatthiya. 
Anguttara X. 2 Cetana. 
-Do- 
Anguttara viii, 61. 
-Do- 
Anguttara X. 3 Sila. 
Anguttara XX. 4 Upanisa. 
Anguttara V. 21-22 Garava. 
Anguttara X. 61-62. 
Anguttara X. 61 Ahara, 
Anguttara X, 62 Ahara. 


Anguttara IX. 3 Meghiya. 
Anguttara IX. 1 Sambodhi. 


Sarhyutta 4042 Cakkavatti. 
Anguttara 30 Lakkhana. 
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Ssu chou ching 

Niu fen yu ching 

Pin Pi P’o la wang 
ying Fo ching 

Pi P’o ling ch’i ching 

T’ien shih ching 

Wu Niao yu ching 

Shuo pen ching 

Ta tien na lin ching 

Ta shan chien wang 

ching 
San shi yu ching 
Chuan Jun wang ching 


Pai ssu ching 

Ch’ang shou wang 
pench’i ching 

Tien ching 

Pa nien ching 


Ching pu tung tao 

ching 
Yu ch’ieh chih lo 

ching 
So chi ti san tsu hsing 

tzu ching 

Fan tien ch’ing Fo 

ching 
Yu sheng t’ien ching 
Chia Ch’ih na ching 
Nien shen ching 


Chih li-mi li ching 

Ch’ang lao shang tsun 
shui mien ching 

Wu la ching 

Chen jen ching 

Shuo ch’u ching 

Wei P’in ching 

2 


ol 


Hell 


Sarhyutta 22.96 Gomaya. 


Majjhima 81 Ghatikara. 
Majjhima 130 Devadita. 


Thera G. 910-919. 
Majjhima 83 Makhadeva. 
Digha 17 Mahasudassana. 


Digha 26 Cakkavatti Siha- 
nada. 

Digha 23 Payasisutta. 
Majjhima 128 Upakkilesa. 


Anguttara viii. 64 Gaya. 
Anguttara viii. 30 Anu- 
ruddha. 


Majjhima 106 Arajifia- 
sappaya. 
Sarnyutta 47.3. 


Majjhima 68 Nalakapana. 


Majjhima 49 Brahmani- 
mantanika. 
Majjhima 127 Anuruddha. | 


Majjhima 119 Kayagata- 
sati. 

Anguttara VI. 60 Citta. 
Anguttara VII. 58 Pacal. 


Anguttara X. 72 Kanthaka- 
Majjhima 113 Sappurisa. 
Majjhima 148 Chachakka. 
Majjhima 5 Anangana. 
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Chiu Fa ching 


89. Pi ch’iu ch’ing ching 

Chih Fa ching 

91. Chou na wen chien 
ching 

Ch’ing pai lien hua 

yu ching 

Shui ching fam chih 
ching 

Hei pi ch’iu ching 


Chu Fa ching 
96. Wu ching 
Ta yin ching 
Nien ching 
K’u yin ching 


100. K’u yin ching 


101. T's eng shang Hsin 
ching 
102. Nion ching 
103. 
104. 


Shih tzu hou ching 
Yu t’an p’o lo ching 


105. Yuan ching 
106. Hsiang ching 
107-108. Lin ching 


109. Tzu Kuan hsin ching 
110. ‘Tzu Kuan hsin ching 
111. Ta fan hsing ching 
112. A nu po ching 

113, Chu Fa pen ching 
114. Yu t’o lo ching 

115. Mi wan yu ching 


Hele ll 


re eae Ib IW a Sa ol 


Mol wel 


Majjhima 3 Dhamma- 
dayada. 

Majjhima 15 Anumana. 
Anguttara X. 85 Katthi. 


Majjhima 8 Sallekha. 


Majjhima 7 Vatthapama. 


Anguttara X. 87 Adhi- 
karana. 

Anguttara X. 53 Thiti. 
Anguttara X. 55 Parihana. 
Digha 15 Mahanidana. 
Majjhima 10 Satipatthana. 
Majjhima 13 Maha 
Dukkhakkhandha. 
Majjhima 14 Ciladukkha- 
kkhandha. 

Majjhima 20 Vitakkasan- 
thana. y 
Majjhima 19 
vitakka. 
Majjhima 11 Cilasthanada, 
Digha 25 Udumbarikasi- 
hanada. 

Majihima 6 Akankheyya. 
Majjhima 1 Milapariyaya. 
Majjhima 17 Vanapattha. 
Anguttara X. 54 Sama- 
thenasacitta.” 

Anguttara X. 51. 

Anguttara VI. 63 Nibbe- 
dhika. 

Anguttara VI. 62 Udaka. 
Anguttara VIII. 83 Mila. 
Samvutta 35. 103 Uddaka. 
Majjhima 18 Madhupindika. 


Dvedha- 


116. 


117. 


118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 
124. 


125. 
126. 
127. 


128. 
129, 


130. 
131. 


132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


137. 
138. 
139, 
140, 
141. 
142. 


143, 
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Ch’u tan mi ching 
Jou juan ching 


Lung Hasing ching 
Shuo ch’u ching 


Shuo wu ch’ang ching 
Ch’ing ch’ing ching 
Chan Po ching 


Sha men erh shin i ching 
Pa nan ching 


P’in ch’iung ching 
Hsing yu ching 
Fu tien ching 


Yu P’o sai ching 
Yuan chia ching 


Chiao t’an mi ching 
Hsiang mo ching 


Lai chan ho lo ching 

Yu p’o li ching 

Shih wen ching 

Shan sheng ching 

Sang: jen ch’ju ts’ai 
ching 

Shih chien ching 

Fu ching 

Hsi chih tao ching 

Chih: pien ching 

Yu ching 

Yu shih ching 


Shang ko lo ching 


If 


Nl 


Wea te welt 


WoW wea 


Anguttara VIII. 51 Gotami. 
Anguttara III. 38 Sukhu- 
mala. 

Anguttara VI. 43 Naga. 
Anguttara Ill. 67 Katha- 
vatthu. 

Anguttara 22. 76 Arahanta. 
Sarhyutta 8.7. Pavarana. 
Anguttara VIII. 20 Karan- 
dana. 

Anguttara V. 15. 5 Sona. 
Anguttara VIII. 29 Ak- 
khanavuttha. 

Anguttara VI. 45 Daliddiya. 
Anguttara X. 9] Kamabhogi. 
Anguttara II. 4.4 Dakkhi- 
neyya. 

Anguttara V. 179 Gihi. 
Anguttara VII. 60 Ko- 
dhana. 

Anguttara VI. 54 Dham- 
mika. 

Majjhima 50 Mé§rataj- 
janiya, 

Majjhima 82 Ratthapila. 
Majjhima 53 Upili. 

Digha 21 Sakkapafiha. 
Digha 31 Singalovada. 
Jataka 196 Vahahassa. 


Anguttara IV. 23 Loka. 
Anputtara VIT. 58. 
Suttanipata 11 Vijaya. 
Itivuttaka 91 Jivita. 
Sathyutta 45. 140-148. 
Anguttara VII. 20 Vassa- 
kara. 

Anguttara III. 60 San- 
garava. 
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144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 
148. 
149. 


150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154, 


155 


157. 


158. 
159. 


160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 


168. 


156. 
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Suan shu mu lien ching 


Ch’'u mo mu chien 
lien ching 
Hsiang chi yu ching 


Wen te ching 
Ho K’u ching . 
Ho yu ching 


Yu shou ko Jo ching 
A she ho ching 

Ying wy ching 

Hsu hsien ti ching 
P’o lo p’o t’ang ching 
Hsu ta ch’e ching 
Fan po lo yen ching 


Huang lu Yuan ching 


T’ou na ching 
A chien lo ho na 
ching 
A Lan na ching 
Fan mo ching 
Fen pieh liu chieh 
ching 
Fen pieh liu ch’u 
ching 
Fen pieh kuan fa 
ching 
Wen ch’uan lin tien 
ching 
Shig chung ch’an shih 
tsun ching 
A Nan shuo ching 


Y hsing ching 


il ie ae al 


i 


Majjhima 107 Ganaka 
Moggallana, 
Majjhima 108 Gopaka 
Moggallana. 


Majjhima 27 Cila Hatthi- 
padopama. 


Anguttara VIX. 52 Khat- 
tiya. 

Majjhima 96 Esukari. 
Majjhima 93 Assalayana. 
Majjhima 99 Subha. 
Majjhima 75 Magandiya. 
Digha 27 Aggafifia. 
Anguttara IX. 20 Velama. 
Suttanipita 19 Brahmana- 
Dhammika. 

Anguttara VIII. 11 Ver- 
afija. 

Anguttara V. 192 Dona 


Anguttara VII. 70 Araha. 
Majjhima 91 Brahmayu. 
Majjhima 140 Dhatuvi- 
bhanga. 

Majjhima 137 Salayatanavi- 
bhanga. 

Majjhima 138 Uddesavi- 
bhanga. 

Majjhima 1383 Kaccana- 
bhaddekaratta. 

Majjhima 134 Lomasakan- 
giyabhaddekaratta. 
Majjhima 132 Ananda- 
bhaddekaratta. 

Majjh'ma 120 Sankharup- 
patti. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 
174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 


182. 


183. 
184. 


185. 
186. 
187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 
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Chu lou shou wu 
cheng ching 
Ying wu ching 


Fen pieh ta yeh ching 


Hsin ching 


Fou mi ching 
Shou fa ching 


Shou fa ching 


Hsing ch’an ching 
Shuo ching 

Lieh chih ching 

Wu chih wu chu ching 


Ill 


Ch’u t’an mi ching 


To chieh ching 


I 


Ma i ching 


Ma i ching 

Niu chiao so lo lin 
ching 

Niu chiao so lo lin ching = 

Ch’iu chieh ching 

Shuo chih ching 


Al na ching 
Sheng tao ching 


Hl 


Shao K’ung ching 
To K’ung ching 


Chia lou wu toi 
ching 
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Anguttara IV. 123-124. 


Majjhima. 139 Aranavi- 
bhanga. 

Majjhima 136 Maha- 
kammavibhanga. 
Anguttara IV. 186 Um- 
magga. 


Majjhima 126 Bhimija. 
Majjhima 45 Ciladhamma- 
samadana. 

Majjhima 46 Mahadham- 
masamédana. 


Majjhima 25 Nivapa. 


Majjhima 78 Samana- 
mandika. 

Majjhima 142 Dakkhina- 
vibhanga. 

Majjhima 115 Bahudha- 
tuka. 


Majjhima 39 Maha Assa- 

pura. 

Majjhima 40 Cia Assapura. 
Majjhima 32 Mahagosinga. 


Majjhima 31 Calagosinga. 
Maijhima 47 Vimansaka. 


Majjhima 112 Chabbi- 
sodhana. 

Anguttara X. 116. 
Majjhima 117 Mahacattari- 

saka, 

Majjhima 121 Cilasufifiata. 
Majjhima 122 Maha 
sufifiata. 

Majjhima 66 Latukiko- 


pama. 
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193. Mou li p’o ch’un na 
ching 

Po t’o ho li ching 

Ashih pei ching 

Chou na ching 

Yu po li ching 

Tiao yu ti ching 


194. 
195. 
196. 
197... 
198. 


199. 
200. 


Ch’ih hui ti ching 
A li cha ching 

201. A ti ching 
202. Ch'ih chai ching 


203. 
204. 


Pu lo to ching 
Lo mo ching 


Wu sh a fen chieh 
ching 
Hsin wei ching 


205. 
206. 


207. Chien mao ching- 


208. Chien mao ching 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 


Pei mo na hsiu hsing 
Fa lo pi ch’iu ni ching 
Ta chu hsi Jo ching 

I ch’ieh chih ching 
213. ‘Fa chuang yen ching 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 


Pei ho t'i ching 
Ti i to ching 
Ai shen ching 
Pai ch’eng ching 


218-219. A na lu t’o ching” 


Il 


Te 


Weil th Ul 
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Majjhima 21 Makacapama. 
Majjhima 65 Bhaddali. 
Majjhima 70 Kitagiri. 
Majjhima 104 Samagama. 


My. IX. 6. 1-8. 
Majjhima 125 Danta- 
bhaimi. 


Majjhima 129 Balapandita. 
Majjhima 32 Alaggaddi- 
pama. 

Majjhima 38 Mahatanha- 
sankhaya, 

Anguttara VIII. 43 Visa- 
kha. 

Majjhima 54 Potaliya. 
Majjhima 26 Ariyapariye- 
sana. 

Majjhima 64 Maha Ma- 
lunkya. 
Majjhima 
sutta, 
Majjhima 77 Maha Sakuli- 
dayi. 

Majjhima 79 Cala Saku- 


16 Cetokhila- 


» ladayi. 


Majjhima 80 Vekhanasa. 
Majjhima 44 Cilavedalla, 
Majjhima 43 Mahavedalla. 
Majjhima 90 Kannaka- 
khala. 
Majjhima 
cetiya. 
Majjhima 88 Bahitika. 
Anguttara X. 29 Kosala. 
Majjhima 87 Piyajatika. 
Majjhima 52 Atthaka- 
nagara. 


89 Dhamma- 
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220. Chien ching 
221. Chien yu ching 


Anguttara VII. 51 Avyakata. 
Majjhima 63 CilaMalu- 
nkya. 


II Il 


222. Li ching 


The Sarnyuttanikaya™ corresponds to the Sans- 
krit Sarnyuktagama in as much as the Majjhima- 
nikaéya is similar to the Madhyamagama. The 
Sarhyuktagama is divided into fifty sections and in- 
cludes a large number of Suttas of tiie Anguttara- 
nikaya and a few of the other Pali canonical texts. 
But in the Chinese Sarnyuktagama the groups or 
sarnyuktas are quite different from the Pali ones. 
Thus the Sagathavarga of the Sarnyuktagama con- 
sists of 318 Satras, while only 244 are in agreement 
with the Pali text. ” But almost half of the Sitras 
of the Samyuktagama agrees with those of the 
Madhyamagama and Ekottaragama.® Even some 
Sitras in the Sarhyuktagama find no parallels in 
Pali*. For instance, in the Nidanavagga (Sec. IL), 
the eighth and ninth chapters of Nidana, namely, 
“Samana-brahmana” and “Antarapeyydla”, cannot 
be traced in the Agama. Even the first and fifth 
chapters, viz. Buddha .and Gahapati, remarkably 
vary in both the collections. We find in the Nidana- 
vagga some sarnyuttas including Abhisamaya and 
Dhatu are almost passed over in the Agama, although 


78 It contains altogether 2941 Suttas classed in fifty-six divisions (called 
Sarhyuttas), grouped in five parts (called Vaggas), namely, (2) Sagatha 
Vagga, (8) Nidana Vagga, (c) Khancha Vagga, (d) Sajayatana Vagga and 
(©) Maha-Vagga. Thesé are again subdivided into several divisions. 

79 Winternitz.. (A) History of Indian Literature, vol. ii. p. 235 and 
also fn. 2. : 

# Banerjee, A. C. Sarvastivada Literature, p. 25. 

81Samyutta Nikaya: ed. by Bhikkhu J. Kasyap (Pali Publication 
Board, Bihar, 1959 ed.) , vol. i, pp. ix-xi. 
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much similarity is found in the Anamatagga, Kassapa, 
Lakkhana, Opamma and Bhikkhu sarnyuttas. Again 
the Khandhavagga (sec. Lil) of the Agama misses 
the following sathyuttas, namely, Okkantika, Uppada, 
Kilesa, Sariputta, Naga, Gandhabbakaya, Valaha, 
Vacchagotta and Jhana. The Sarnyuktagama further 
lacks completely the Matugama, Moggaliana, 
Asankhata, Sammappadhana, Bala, Iddhipada and 
considerable parts of the Magga, Indriya, and Sacca 
sarnyuttas of the Salayatana Vagga (Sec. IV.) of 
the Sarnyuttanikaya.” It is found that the Sam- 
yuktagama possesses two main Chinese recensions— 
a larger and a smaller. The origin of the larger may 
be ascribed to a section of the Sarvastivadins and 
that of the smaller still remains unknown.” 

But the greatest differences are those which we 
find in the Ekottarigama™ and the Anguttara- 
nikaya.* ‘The reason behind of such variations is 
that quite a number of the Suttas which appear in the 
Anguttaranikaya are found in the Madhyamagama 
and Sarnyuktagama. The Pali version, as compared 
with the Sanskrit one, is much extensive as these 
two versions grew up independently to each other. 
Inspite of such differences some portions are similar 
in both the versions—Pali and Sanskrit. They are: 
Samacitta (i, pp. 61-69), Devadatta (i, pp. 182-150), 
Brahmana to Lonaphala (i, pp. 155-258), Cakka 
(ii, pp. 32-44), Mundaraja (iii, pp. 45-62), Nibbana 


82 Huber’s review of Pischel’s “Bruchstiicke des Sanskrit-canons” in 
Bulletin de l'ecole Francaise d’ Extréme Orient, 1904, pp. 473-474. 

883 Mayeda, Egaku. (A) History of the formation of original Buddhist 
texts (1964 ed.), p. 12. 

8 Lamotte, Etienne. Histoire @u Bouddhisme Indien. p. 171. 

85 Apguttaranikaya: ed. by Bhikkhu J. Kasyap (Pali Publication 
Board, Bihar, 1960 ed.), vol. i. pp. ix-xi. 
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(iii, pp. 63-79), Aghata (iii, pp. 185-202), Devata 
to Maha (iii, pp. 329-420), Avyakata to Maha (iv, 
pp. 67-139), Gahapati (iv, pp. 208-235), Savitta (v, 
pp. 92-112), Upasaka (v. pp. 176-210), Janussoni (v, 
pp. 249-273), and Anussati (v. pp. 328-358). It is 
to be noted that Ekottaragama contains fifty-two 
chapters, while the Anguttaranikaya™ consists of 
eleven nipatas or groups containing 169 chapters. 
Some scholars thought that the Ekottaragama 
originated with the Mahasanghika School.* 

Let us now make a survey of the manuscript frag- 
ments of the Agamas discovered so far. Among the 
Siitras of the Dirghagama, fragments of the Atana- 
tiyasiitra and Sarhgitisitra have been unearthed in 
Eastern Turkestan.” Sarhngitisiitra corresponds to 
the thirty-third Sutta of the Dighanikaya.” The text 
offers an explanation of the Buddhist dharmas—dis- 
cussions grouped numerically on the lines of the 
Anguttaranikaya. It jis the ninth book of the 
Chinese Dirghagama and was rendered by Buddha- 


8 Dutta, Nalinaksha. Early Monastic Buddhism (1945 ed.), vol. ii. 
p. 123. 

87 Its very name (ie. Anguttara) reveals that the method of treatment 
in it is characterised by grouping numerical classifications of principles 
in the gradual ascending order. The Milindapafiha calls it by the name 
of “Ekottara”, It may be said that Puggalapafifiatti is so similar to the 
Anguttara Nikdya that it is even possible to get the entire book assimi- 
lated in it without causing any loss either to the contents or the style. 
Further the Thanaaga Sutta of the Prakrta Agama comes so near to the 
Anguttara Nikaya in spirit, language, style and contents that it would 
not even be imprudent to call it a Jaina version of it. 

88 Mayeda. Egaku. (A) History of the formation of original Buddhist 
texts (1964 ed.), p. 12. 

89 Hoernle. Manuscript remains of the Buddhist literature found in 
Eastern Turkestan, pp, 16; Winternitz, (A) History of Indian Litera- 
ture, vol. ii, p. 234, fn. 3. 

90 Dighanikaya, vol. iii (P. T. S.), pp. 207-71. 
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yasa™ and Danapala.”” Dr. Hoernle has given a 
comparative table showing the order of the dharmas 
as described in this Discourse, in three versions, 
Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese.** The table indicates 
that the Sanskrit version agrees neither with the 
Pali nor with the Chinese. The case of the Atan- 
Atiyasitra points to the. same direction; for it 
is entirely absent from the Chinese Dirghigama, 
while the Pali and Sanskrit versions of it differ 
considerably. ‘This Sitra contains charms avert- 
ing ithe evil influence of the spirits, namely, 
gandharvas, yaksas, etc. Fragments of the Upali- 
sittra and the Sukasiitra which belong to the 
Madhyamagama have also been discovered in 
Eastern Turkestan. The Upalisittra is mainly a 
dialogue between Buddha and Upiali, a follower of 
Nigantha Nataputta. Dr. P. V. Bapat opines that 
the Chinese version of this Sitra is nearer to the 
Pali text than to the Sanskrit one having pro- 
bably as original source a Prakriti canon."’ ‘Thus 
in this discourse, the Chinese mentions Sakya, 
the same is with the Pali version, while the 
Sanskrit one refers to Sakrasya. <Aigain the whole 
of the third stanza of it appears to be missed out in 
the Sanskrit text, possibly by the scribe’s inadvertence. 
But the most striking point of disagreement between 
the two versions is the absence of the eleventh 
stanza in the Pali version, and its existence in the 


91 Nanjio. (A) Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, No. 545, col. 136. 

82 Ibid, No. 938, col. 209. 

93 Hoernle, A-F.R. Manuscript remains of Buddhist literature found 
in Eastern Turkestan (0.U.P., 1916 ed.), p. 17. 

4 Minh Chau, Thich. (The Chincse Madhyama Agama and the Pali 
Majjhima Nikaya, p. 20. 
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Sanskrit, where it is corroborated by the Chinese 
translation. ‘That stanza, seems to represent the 
short prose clause which immediately follows the 
tenth stanza in the Pali version.” The Upali Sutra 
is the 56th discourse of the Majjhimanikaya” and 
the 133rd book in Nanjio’s Catalogue*’ The Suka 
Siitra, on the other hand, being the 170th Siatra of 
the Chinese Madhyamagama and 135th discourse 
called the Cilakammavibhanga of the Majjhima- 
nikaéya deals with the theory of Karma.* As 
regards this Sitra, the Sanskrit version agrees with 
the Pali, although the wording is widely different. 
But in the Chinese version there is an agreement in 
wording also. We find that there is probably very 
little common ground between the Sanskrit and the 
Chinese versions. The Chinese text does not record 
the ten Dharmas as detailed as those are found 
in the Sanskrit one A portion of the text 
of the Sronasiitra of the Sarnyuktagama, has been 
unearthed in Eastern Turkestan, while Prof. S. 
Lévi finds out some quotations from the same 
Agama in Asanga’s Sutralankara’® and identifies 
the following fragments from the collection of Griin- 
wedel, viz, Kokanada-siitra (=Anguttara, v. pp. 
196-198); Anathapindada-siittra (—Anguttara, v, pp. 
185-189); Dirghanakha-sitra (=Majjhima, i, pp. 
497-501); Sarabha-sitra (=Anguttara, i, pp. 185- 


95 Hoernle, A. F. Rudolf. Manuscript remains of Buddhist literature 
found in Eastern Turkestan (O.U.P., 1916 ed.), pp. 31-34. 

96 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i. (P.T.S.), pp. 371-387. 

97 No. 542, col, 131. 

98 Majjhimanikaya, vol. iii (P.T.S.), pp. 202-6. 

99 Hoernle. Manuscript remains of Buddhist literature found in 
Eastern Turkestan, pp. 48-50. 

100 Winternitz. (4) History of Indian Literature, vol. ii, p. 234 fn. 
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188); Pravrajaka Sthavirasitra and Brahmana- 
satyani Sitra (=Anguttara, ii, p. 185) which are all 
now traced in the Chinese rendering of the Sarnyukta- 
gama.’ Fragments of the Prayvarana-sitra, the 
Candropamasitra and the Saktisitra of the Sarnyuk- 
tagama and Ekottaragama have also been discovered 
in Central Asia.” The Pravaranasitra dealing with 
a ceremony in which one makes confession of the 
offences committed by him during the rainy retreat, 
corresponds to such a ceremony depicted in the Pali 
Vinaya Pitaka."* It is the seventh paragraph of the 
eighth book called the Vangisa Thera Sarnyuttam 
in Fleet’s edition (P.T.S.). The Sanskrit version 
generally agrees with the Pali.* The Candropama- 
sitra deals with contentment and is identified with 
the third sutta of the Kassapa section of the 
Sarhyuttanikaya.”* But the Sanskrit version seems 
to be larger than the Pali, while the Chinese agrees 
fairly with the Pali. The Saktisitra, on the other 
hand, dealing with the friendly heart corresponds to 
the fifth sutta of the Opamma section of the Sarnyut- 
tanikaya."”° Its Sanskrit version differs widely from 
the Pali’ Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
the Sramanyaphala Siitra which has also been dis- 
covered is found to be a text of the Vinaya, although 
our Pali Samafifiaphalasutta is a text of the Digha- 
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nikya.* Such discrepancy occurs most probably 
due to lack of proper arrangement. 

From the above it is evident that the Nikayas 
and the Agamas bear similarities and dissimilarities 
in regard to their arrangement, contents and group- 
ing” Thus we may, following Prof. Winternitz, 
conclude that the compilers of the two versions 
utilised a common source, “probably the lost 
Magadhi Canon, from which first the Pali Canon 
branched off in one part of India, and then, 
later on, the Sanskrit Canon in another district”. 
Prof, Winternitz also writes: “On the whole it 
may be said that the points of agreement and the 
divergences prove that the Sanskrit Agamas and 
the Pali Nikayas were compiled from the same 
materials, but were arranged in different ways in 
different schools”. It is also interesting to note 
that the quotations from the Agamas are found in 
later Buddhist Sanskrit works, which have their 
parallels in the Pali Nikayas. Prof. Poussin’’ has 
pointed out that the Abhidharmakosa-Vyakhya of 
YaSomitra includes passages quite similar to those 
of the Sarmyuttanikaya™® and Anguttaranikaya ;"* 
so also the Madhyamika-Karika of Nagarjuna™® 
contains passages parallel to those of the Sarnyutta- 
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nikaya (iii, p. 142). Moreover the Chinese version 
consists of different rénderings of the one and the 
same text included in it. For instance, the transla- 
tions of the Brahmajalasiitra and the Mahapari- 
nirvanasitra of the Dirghigama, the Brahma- 
caryasitra and the Siitra on Anupa (ta?) and other 
Sitras of the Madhyamagama, Sathyuktagama and 
Ekottaragama are too numerous. Even the Maha- 
parinirvana-sitra has ten independent translations 
of which three belong to the Hinayana and seven 
to the Mahayana School with a common external 
form and bearing the speeches which Buddha 
uttered prior to his demise (Parinirvana). It is to 
be noted that the texts of the Agamas were all ac- 
cepted by the different schools differing only in the 
number of the Siitras.’° Such a disagreement in 
the number was mainly due to the acceptance of 
Sutras by different schools according to their res- 
pective doctrines. 


C. Language of the Nikayas 


The language of the Nikayas is undoubtedly 
Pali which bears the characteristics of the Middle 
Indo-Aryan language.’ It cannot however, be 
directly derived from Classical Sanskrit as it shows 
some peculiaritiés which suggest its closer relation 
to Vedic."* In our study we, shall try to find out 
that some words which ecead in the Nikayas kave 
direct. connection with the Vedic language and 
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not with Classical Sanskrit. We notice that 
Pali of the Nikayas has preserved a few Vedic 
archaisms, namely, the double plural in -asas 
and the middle plural. ending -are and other 
middle forms of the finite verb occur sporadically.” 
Not only that, as in Vedic, in the Pali roots also are 
added both the -4n and -man suffixes, e.g. bhuiij— 
bhufijana, bhufijaman. In Pali even some words 
have directly come from the Vedic language, e.g. 
paragu’?? (gone beyond). =paraga; thus in the 
sense of foremost (agra) gi is retained.’ Pali also 
preserves Vedic Infinitive in -tave, as netave,’” and 
Vedic Gerund in -tvana, as katvana, sutvana.™ 
Likewise the form imassa (Vedic imasya) appears 
as the genetive and dative from ayath. Similarly 
gonam, genetive plural-from ‘go’ and tinnarh 
(trinatn), genetive plural from ‘tayo’ are Vedic. 
Thus vidi # (wise) may be identified with ,the 
Vedic vidus. In Pali div (the sky) is masculine as 
in the Vedas. Again forms like yamamase,’* 
kasamase, retain the Vedic -s- which is softened to 
-h- in Classical Sanskrit. The imperfect -aka- from 
karoti is the Vedic -akat. Pali of the Nikayas also 
possesses the Vedic -l-. It has further retained the 
Vedic instrumental in -ebhis. Thus the above dis- 
cussion shows that the Pali language of the Nikaya- 
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texts is intimately related to the Vedic Language.” 
Pali really possesses some peculiarities which are 
traceable only in the Vedic: language and not in 
Classical Sanskrit, a comparatively later language. 
Yet if we are to compare Pali of the Nikayas with 
Classical Sanskrit, we find that about two-fifths of 
the Pali vocabulary consist of words identical in form 
with their Classical Sanskrit equipments,” as naga,’*° 
Buddha, nidana‘ etc. Almost all the remaining 
words show a more or less late or corrupted form. 
Sometimes the change is slight, e.g. siitra becomes 
sutta™ (a thread) or prajaépati becomes pajapati’™ 
(Jord of all created beings), while in other instances 
the change is so much that the identity is not occa- 
sionally evident, e.g. parupati’ (to cover)=pra- 
vrnoti, alla*®*(wet)=ardra etc. But it is to be noted 
that although some words are directly derived from 
Classical Sanskrit, yet they differ in meanings, e.g. 
Pali parikkhara’™ (the requisites of a monk)=Skt. 
pariskara (adorement, cleansing); similarly Pali 
pajapati (one’s own wife)=Skt. prajavati 
(broher’s wife); patipada’ (path)=pratipad (the 
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first day of the lunar fortnight), padhana’* (exer- 
tion)=pradhana (chief), Pali bala‘ (ignorant) 
=Skt. bala (boy), and so on. We also find that 
some Pali words retain Sanskrit inflectional peculiari- 
ties,” eg., raji, rajanam, ratanath, rajjath, diva- 
sath, uyyA4nath, tara, tassa, atite, imassitn, utthite, 
vayassa, carati, gacchanti, aha etc: The Sanskrit 
base also is found in some Pali compounds, eg., 
macchara‘ (envious) from mat. A Pali form is some- 
times easier to explain by Sanskrit rules, e.g. etad+ 
ahosi=etadahosi in Sanskrit but as in Pali the final 
consonant is replaced by -mn-, the Pali form is ex- 
plained by a’special rule that the -th- of tam, eta, 
yarn and sakirn, is changed into -d- when followed by 
a vowel; so the original Sanskrit form is reached. 
Krta is derived from ./ kr+ta, which is to bé ex- 
plained in Pali by »/kar+ta, thefinal -r- being 
dropped. Again in Sanskrit the consonantal base 
is:-in-, as for example, c4rin forms the feminine 
carini, but since carin is regarded as the vowel 
base of cari in Pali this form is explained by 
-ni- added to the base to form the feminine with 
the preceding vowel shortened—cari+ni=:arini. 
Further as regards the conjugational sign in Sanskrit 
‘of ,/Ap we find -nu-, but in Pali it is the strengthened 
form -no-, e.g., pat ./ 4p-+no=pappoti“* (Skt. prap- 
noti, to attain) while the gerundial pappuyya may 
be explained by pavaptnutya. In Sanskrit. a 
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number of roots which have the conjugational sign 
-a- but whose roots do not take guna are classified 
under a separate group, e.g.,../ krs becomes krsati, 
Pali kas=kasati (io plough). As guna may take 
place in ./ krstaka Sanskrit will have both krsaka 
and karsaka, but Pali kars+aka=kassaka* (culti- 
vator) only. It may also be noted that whereas in 
Sanskrit there are ten conjugations, there are only 
seven in Pali. The first conjugation in Pali contains 
three conjugations which are lumped together with- 
out anything common in them™*. In Pali under the 
first conjugation are included roots whose vowels 
are with guna and those are without guna. But in 
Sanskrit these two classes of roots are treated 
separately, and much confusion is thereby avoided. 
It may be noted that ahosi, passi, pucchi etc. differ- 
ing a bit in formation are aorist or past forms: corres- 
ponding to Sanskrit aorists or imperfects, sometimes 
with but often without the augment. The Sanskrit 
augment of the preterite, like the perfect is thus on 
its way to disappear in Pali. Thus it is evident that 
the language of the Nikayas (i.e. Pali) is not homo- 
geneous. But it is more uniform and homogeneous 
than the language of the Gathas, i.e. metrical pieces, 
which forms the earliest phase of the development 
of the language.**" In Pali we find the disappearance 
of the ‘archaic forms in number. The use of new 
formations in this language is not accidental and 
arbitrary, but is governed by rigid rules.. Numerous 
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double forms also testify to the fact. that the Pali 
language of the Nikayas is a mixed dialect.* 

We shall in the subsequent pages endeavour to 
trace some phonological as well as morphological 
peculiarities of the Pali language found in the 
Nikayas. 

Phonatic Structure 


In phonetics Pali retains more of the structure 
of the otiginal Indo Aryan than other Prakrit 
languages showing that it is the oldest Prakrit. 

(a) Sound-system and Accent = Pali of the 
Nikayas preserves a Prakritic sound system. It has 
dropped the vowels -r-, -]- as well as the diphthongs 
-ai-, and -au-“, but includes the cerebral consonant 
-]- and the middle length vowels -e-, -o-. Like most, 
of the Prakrits, Pali possesses only the dental -s-. 
We find that the original diphthongical nature of 
-e- and -o- is obtained through sandhi, e.g., ‘ati’ 
becomes ‘e’ and ‘a+u’ becomes ‘o’. A tendency to 
use -e- and -o- (instead of -ai- and -au-) as vrddhi- 
vowels is'rather found. So we get forms originated 
inside Pali, such as, opadhika*” (relating to the sub- 
stratum of existence) from upadhi. Such strengthen- 
ing into -e- and -c- may occur even in those cases 
where originally there are no -i- and -u-. So is obtained 
pothujjanika’* (belonging to ordinary man) from 
puthujjana, where the -u- corresponds’ to Sanskrit -r- 
(prthagjana). We further notice that in words like 
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gelafifia’’ (illness) from gilana=Sanskrit glana and 
Ses (exposition) from viyakaroti= 
Sanskrit vyakaroti, -e- and -o- are the strengthened 
forms of the svarabhakti-vowels and -i-, -u- are 
originated within Pali.. Likewise -a- has been streng- 
thened into -a-, e.g., sikhalya’* (friendship) from 
sakhila. Very little is known about the Pali accent. 
Jacobi suggested that ‘the Sanskritic accent is 
common in Pali’*® as is found in the weakening of a 
vowel after the accented syllable or its vizengthening 
in the main tonic syllable. 
(6) Treatment of short vowels -a-, -i-, -u- = It is 

found that sometimes -e- appears for -a- before 
double-consonant: pheggu’** (inferior wood sur- 
rounding the pith of a tree)=phalgu. The word 
ettha'” (here) is not possibly atra, but itra. So also 
hettha’* (underneath) is not derived from adhasthat, 
but from adhesthat. ‘The vowels -i-, -u- are leng- 
thened in the flexional endings -ihi, -ihi, -isu, and 
-isu of -i- and -u- declensions. Sometimes -i- and 
-u- become -e- and -o- before double consonant, such 
as, venhu’*=visnu, nekkha’™ (gold ornament)= 
niska, ottha’* (camel)=ustra, vokkamati’” (gets 
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deranged)=vyutkramati. Occasionally the double 
consonant following after -e-, -o- may be secondarily 
simplified with concomitant protraction of -e- and 
-o-: uruvela}* (a place-name) through vella, 
villa=uruvilva, 0ja** (strength) through ojja, ujja- 
arja. 

(c) Representation of the diphthongs=The diph- 
thongs -e- and -o- are preserved’, but -ai- and -au- 
have been changed to -e- and -o- :** moriya (name 
of a clan)=maurya, cetiya’’ (sepulchral monu- 
ment)=caitya, Gotama*%=Gautama, Sovira*- 
rattha (name of a kingdom)=Souvira-rastra. But 
sometime -e- and -o- are shortened into -i- and -u- 
before double consonant ; the shortening appears even 
where ‘the double-consonant is of secondary origin: 
-i- from -e-=original -e- pativissaka’” (neighbour) 
from -vessaka=prativesya-ka ; -i- from -e- =original 
-ai-: issariya’™ (supremacy )—=aisvarya ; -u- from -o- 
=original -o-: tutta’ (a goad for driving cattle)= 
tdttra; -u- from -o-=original -au-: khudda’® 
(honey )=ksaudra ; ludda’™ (horrible)=raudra. 

(d) Transformation of the vowels -r-, -|-=The 
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vowel -y- is represented by -a-, -i-, -u-, -e- and 
-o- in Pali. Thus -r- is changed into -a-: hadaya*” 
(heart )=hrdaya, amata (ambrosia)=amrta ; chang- 
ed into -i-: ina’® (debt)=rna, sigala’” (jackal)= 
Srgala; changed into -u-: usabha™® (bull)= 
rsabha, parivuta’® (surrounded by)=parivrtah; 
changed into -e-: geha® (a dwelling)= 
grha and changed into -o-: sammosa’™ (be- 
wilderment)=sammrsa. Although such, changes 
of -f- are normally found, yet there are some varia- 
tions, e.g., maga’ (animal for hunting) besides 
miga (antelope)=mrga, anana (debtless)** and 
sana'** (=sa-ana) besides ina, kinha (black) besides 
kanha'**= krsna. Again -r- is also treated as conso- 
nant, e.g., briheti'*® (devotes himself to a cause)= 
brmhayati, vrmhayati. Sometimes -y- is represented 
by -ru- or -ri-: rukkha’’ (‘tree)=vrksa, paruta\* 
(covered )=pravrta, iritvija=rtvij, rite=rte/” 

But the vowel -]- is only represented by -u-, e.g., 
kutta (being made up)=kIpta. 
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(e) Changes due to the Law of Mora=It is 
found that the Law of Mora plays an important role 
in ‘the construction of Pali words.** Due to this 
Law we get in Pali (i) long vowel before single con- 
sonant where Sanskrit maintains short vowel before 
double-consonant, e.g., sasapa’*’ -(mustard seed)= 
sarsapa, vaka’®* (bark)=valka ; (iz) the short vowel 
before double-consonant where originally there was 
long vowel before a single consonant: udukkhala’* 
(mortar and pestle)=udikhala, kubbara® (pole of 
a carriage)=kibara (kivara), pettika’’* (fatherly) 
=paitrka; (#i) a nasal sometimes appearing instead 
of a pure long vowel and vice versa as the short nasal 
vowel possesses ‘two moras like the long, e.g., 
satavari'®’ (night)=Sarvari,—with exceptions like 

. sinha and virnéati which become in Pali siha*®* 
(lion) and visati (visath) (twenty) respectively ; 
(tv) a long vowel preceding the consonant-group 
is regularly shortened even ini the case of the separa- 
‘tion of a consonant-group by a svarabhakti-vowel,— 
two one-mora syllables represents in these cases one 
two-mora syllable: suriya’?® (sun)=sirya, sitriya”° 
(heroism) being distinguished from the former one 
in meaning, pakiriya (loosens the hair)—gerund of 
pakirati*’=prakirya. But the insertion of the svara- 
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bhakti-vowel naturally does not affect that length 
of the following vowel, as for example, gilana*” 
(sick)=glana. It is only in the case of the originally 
inonosyllabie words like itthi®* (woman)=stri and 
1 (fortune)=éri that this law operates to some 
extent. In compounds, however, these words retain 
short vowels as in itthiratana”* (jewel of a woman), 
hirimana”” (conscientious) and the like. On the 
whole due to the Law of Mora Pali maintains either 
short vowel before double-consonant or long vowel 
with the following double-consonant simplified. 

(f) Changes due to the Law of Quantity=Due 
to this law the long vowels are sometimes shortened 
before conjunct consonants, e.g., tittha®’ (landing 
place)=tirtha, attano”® (as regards himself)= 
atmanah, santa” (calmed)=Santa. Generally the 
double consonant is simplified and the long vowel is 
preserved retaining the quantity of the word as a 
whole, such as, dmi* (ummi)*°=irmi (wave), 
ahasi*™ (carried away)=aharsit. Occasionally a 
long vowel is shortened and the followitig single con- 
sonant becomes doubled due to compensation: 
unhissa (a turban)=usnisa, paficannarn (number 
five)=paficanam. But, as a corollary, the vowels 
-e- and -o- are to be regarded as naturally short be- 
fore a double consonant and long before a single one, 
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eg., upekkha”* (neutrality)=upeksa, mokkha”* 
(emancipation )=moksa. Sometimes even long vowels 
are shortened without any compensation : acariya™*(a 
teacher )=acarya, pafifiava’’ (wise)=prajfiavan. At 
the end of the first member of a compound, the short 
vowel is also shortened: abbhamatta**® (in a verse, 
but not metri causa). In combination with pre- 
positions, short vowels are lengthened very fre- 
quently, viz., pavacana”* (word)=pravacana, 
patimokkha”* (binding)=pratimoksa. Gemination 
of the consonant is found in abhikkanta*™® (glorious)- 
and patikkila”™ (contrary)=pratikila. Shortening 
of the vowel takes place when stems in -4-, -i-, -ii- 
form the first member of the compound : sassudeva™ 
(worshipping the mother-in-law as god) from 
sassat+d-, Nasalised vowels are often lengthened, 
when the nasal is dropped, e.g., datha” (a large 
tooth )=damstra. Cases of the development of a 
nasal where originally ‘there was none are also found. 
But in such instances the nasal generally com- 
pensates the loss of the consonant : singala”*=srgala. 
(g) Irregular cases of vocalism=Vocalism of Pali 

is more archaic than that of Sanskrit, as for example, 
garu** (heavy) as opposed to Sanskrit guru and 

212 Sarhyuttanikaya, vol. iv, pp. 71, 114 sq. 
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220 Majjhimanikaya, vol. iii, p. 301. 

221 Sarhyuttanikaya, vol. i, p. 86. 

222 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p. 18. 

228 Sarhyuttanikaya, vol. ii, p. -231. 

224 Sathyuttanikaya, vol. iii, p. 26. 
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kilafija** (mat) as opposed to kilifija. Indeed some 
Pali words are derived from basic forms different 
from those of Sanskrit ones: thus, tipu® (tin) is 
not trapu but=trpu, and papphasa”’ (lung) is not 
pupphusa. Sometimes, parallels to Pali. forms are 
found in Prakrit, eg., milakkha”® (out-caste)= 
Ardha-Magadhi milakkhu as opposed to Sanskrit 
mleccha=Ardha-Magadhi meccha, miccha. 

(h) Influence of adjoining vowels on the vowels= 
Vowels are influenced by the adjoining vowels in two 
ways, namely, (i) influenced by subsequent vowel : 
-i- becomes -u- before -a- following -u-, e.g., kukku” 
(a measure of length)=kisku; -a- becomes -u- be- 
fore following -u-, e.g., usiiya, usuyya’” (envy)= 
asity&; -a- becomes -i- before following -i-, viz., 
sirimsapa”™ (a reptile)=sarisrpa, and. (ii) influenced 
by the former vowel : -a- becomes -u- after preceding 
-u-, eg., pukkusa*’ (designation of a low social 
class )=pukkuéa. 

(i) Influence of accent on vocalism=It is found 
that the vowel of the:second syllable is often reduced 
to three or four syllabic words having the accent on 
the first syllable. —But in most of such cases -i- 
appears as the reduced vowel, although after labials 
-u- appears instead of -i-. Thus after the accent- 
syllable -a- becomes -i-, e.g., parima*’* (the most 
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233 Majjhimanikaya, vol. iii, p. 112. 
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excellent )=parama ; -a- becomes -u-, e.g., papurana”™* 
(mantle) through pavurana’® (Ardha-Magadhi 
paiirana)=pravarana ; -i- becomes -u- and -u- be- 
comes -i-, e.g., pasuta*® (intent on something)= 
prasita, mudita®” (softness)=mrduta. It may also 
be noted that there is a number of onomatopoetic 
words in which Syncope appears, as for example, 
ciccitayati* (rustles) besides citicitayati. Further 
- we notice the weakening of the syllable preceding 
the accented one in nigrodha™ (ficus indica)= 
nyagrodha and in susana“ (cemetery)=from 
évasina—another form of Smasana. Occasionally 
in a series of words even from the inception the long 
second syllable is shortened, due to the shifting of 
the accent to the first syllable, e.g., alika** (false)= 
alika, tatiya** (third)=trtiya. But in other cases, 
where the vowel of the second syllable is originally 
short, qualitative change of the vowel takes place as 
a result of ‘this shifting of accent, e.g. pajjunna”? 
(rain-god)=parjanya, mutinga™* (drum)=mrdanga. 
It should be mentioned here that the effect of 
the new expiratory accent is manifest. also in the 
occasional lengthening of the vowel of the first 
syllable; alinda™*® (terrace or verandah before the 
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house-door)=alinda. Sometimes gemination of con- 
sonants takes the place of lengthening of vowels, 
eg., umma”* (flax) =uma, kunnadi’’ (small river) = 
ku+nadi. 

(j) Influence of Samprasarana and the loss of 
syllable through contraction=Due to. Sampra- 
sarana -yad- becomes -i- in stressed syllable as in 
tiha** (period of three days)=tryaha; va becomes 
-ii- in sana” (dog) from,the stem Svan. But before 
double consonant -i- becomes -o- through -u- as in 
soppa”” (sleep)=svapna. Sometimes through con- 
traction -aya- becomes -e- while ava- is changed to 
-o- through the intermediate stages ayi: ai, avu: aii. 
Thus adhyayana becomes ajjhena™’ (study) and 
avama becomes=oma*’ (lowly), Further due to 
contraction -aya- is represented by -a-, e.g., pati- 
sallana*® (meditation)=pratisamlayana, sotthana™* 
(welfare)=svastyayana; -aya- becomes. -a-, e.g., 
vehasa** (atmosphere)=vaihayasa; -ava- becomes 
-a- as in yagu”™ (rice-gruel )=yavagi ; -apa- become 
-o- in ottappati*’ (to feel a sense of guilt) from the 
reot -trap- with -apa-,"* (pacc)osakkati*® (falls 
back) from root svask with (prati)apa. 
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(k) Inclusion of extra-syllables due to Svara- 
bhakti = In the initial position the added-vowel is 
generally found in itthi® (woman)=stri. This -i- 
of itthi is always metrically justified. But among 
the added vowels most frequently -i- (both prothetic 
and anaptyctic) is used, e.g., (¢) in the group -ry-: 
iriyati™ (moves)=iryate, irya;, (ii) in other com- 
binations with -y-; jiya?* (bow-string); (ii) in 
combinations with -r-;. vajira*® (Indra’s thunder- 
bolt)=vajra (Ardha-Magadhi vaira). The Svara- 
bhakti vowel -a- appears in those cases where the 
-a- vowel remains before and, after, eg., garaha™ 
(dishonesty )=garha. ‘The Svarabhakti-vowel -u- 
is also found before -m- and -v-: maruva”® (v.1. 
muruva). (a kind of hemp)=mirva. Occasionally 
-u- is induced by an -a- of the following syllable as 
in kurira* (cruel)=krira. 

(1). ‘Treatment of consonants = In Pali of the 
Nikayas we find that all the Sanskrit consonants, 
save palatal -S-, cerebral -s-"" and -h-, remain in tact, 
such as, gandhabha®® (heavenly musician) =gan- 
dharva, Jumbudipa (India) =Jambudvipa, thera”? 

(a senior Buddhist monk)=sthavira, pafifia’” 
(wisdom)=prajfié, lakkhana”: (a prognosticative 
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mark)=laksana, satthi?” (sixty)=sasti. It is to be 
noted that in Pali as in other Prakrits cerebrals are 
found much more frequently than in Sanskrit, e.g., 
jatila”® (an ascetic)=jatila, canda*™  (fierce)= 
canda. 

(m) Transformation of Sanskrit consonants= 
Sanskrit consonants are also changed in Pali due to 
(i) softening of hard consonants, e.g., pasada*” (a 
handful)=prsata; (#) replacement of -d- by -y-, 
thus anticipating the YaSruti of the Ardha-Magadhi, 
eg., goyana=godana; (iii) simplification of con- 
junct consonants as the preceding vowel is lengthen- 
ed, e.g., vuccati*”® (to be called)=ucyate, ekacca””’ 
(certain )=ekatya. 

(m) Elision of intervocalic mute = There is occa- 
sional elision of an, intervocalic mute which is re- 
placed by the hiatus-filler -y- or -v-, e.g., khayita?® 
(eaten)=khadita, siyati*” (tastes) =svadate. 

(o) Softening of surds = The softening of: surds 
in intervocalic position is also a feature of Pali of 
the Nikayas. Thus.-k- softens into -g-, e.g., ela- 
miga*® (deaf and dumb)=edamiika, patigaccha™* 
(earlier)=pratikrtya; -t- softens into -d-, eg. 
patiyadeti*’ (prepares)=pratiyatayati; -p- softens 
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into -v- very frequently, e.g., piiva”* (cake)=pipa, 
vyavata*™ (engaged on something)=vyaprta. 

(p) Representation of sonants by surds=Due 
to dialectical variations sonants are frequently re- 
presented by surds. Thus -t- appears instead of -d-, 
e.g., kusita®® (slow)=kusida; -th- appears instead 
of -dh-, e.g., pithiyati*® (is covered)=pidhiyate ; 
-p- appears in lieu of--b-, -v-, e.g., opilapeti®” (to 
immerse) =plavayati. 

(q) Appearance and disappearance of aspira- 
tion = As in Prakrits cases of frequent appearance 
and disappearance of aspiration are found in Pali. 
Thus unetymological aspiration appears in khila*** 
(same in Ardha-Magadhi) (post)=kila, khujja* 
(humped)=kubja, pharasu® (axe)=parasu. But 
the loss of aspiration is rare, e.g., jalla” (dirt), 
jallika*’=jhallika, katika®’ (agreement )=kathika. 

(r) Change of place of articulation of conso- 
nants=On account. of dialectical influences some- 
‘times changes of the place of articulation of the con- 
sonants occur. Thus palatal appears for guttaral in 
as -ifj** (root)=-ing; dental appears for a cere- 
bral as in dendima””® (a drum)=dindima. 
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(s) Replacement of dentals by cerebrals=Cere- 
brals appear instead of dentals due to the influence 
of preceding -r-, -r-, even though they are absent in 
Pali. So we find -t- for -t- as in ambataka (hog- 
plum )=amrataka ; -th- appears for -th- in pathama™" 
(the first)=prathma;.-d- appears for -d- in two 
roots -darné-(to bite) and -dah-(to burn) and their 
derivatives, e.g., dasati,°* samdasa” (pincers )= 
satndarnga, dahati, daha®” (burning)=daha ;. -n- is 
replaced by -n-.as in sakuna*™ (bird) =Sakuna. 

(#) Some other changes=(i) Connected with the 
phenomenon of cerebralisation is the replacement 
of -d- by -r-, of -n- by -l- or -r- and -n- by -l-. 
Thus -d- becomes (through -d-) -r- in compound 
numerals with dasa (ten), eg. ekarasa (besides 
ekadasa) (eleven); -t- appears (through d, d) for -r- 
in sattari (seventy )=saptati®” ; -l- becomes -n-, e.g., 
ela (fault) (anelaka®” ‘faultless’ )—=enas ; -n- appears 
for -|- in velu (also Ardha-Magadhi velu besides venu 
‘bamboo’)=venu. (‘i) The representation of -r--by 
-l- is very common in Pali of the Nikayas. This is 
also a rule for Magadhi. So in Pali we find 
lujjati” (falls apart) — (palujjati”*)=rujyate, 
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elanda®’ (ricinus)=eranda, taluna®® (young)= 
taruna. (ii) Sanskrit -l- is more rarely represented 
by Pali -r-, e.g., drammana®™ (object) =alambana; 
-l- is replaced by -n- probably through dissimilation, 
eg., nangala*® (plough)=langala, nalata®™ (fore- 
head)=lalata. (iv) Sometimes -y-- and -v- inter- 
change ‘their positions. Thus Pali -v- appears for 
Sanskrit -y-, eg. avudha*? (weapon)=ayudha, 
pindadavika** — (provision-carrier )=pindadayika ; 
Pali -y- appears for Sanskrit -v- in daya** (grove)= 
dava ; -l- appears for -y- as in latthi(ka)*" (staff)= 
yasti. .(v) It is found that the liquid -r- is generally 
susceptible to metathesis, e.g., alarika™® (cook)= 
ralika. Metathesis may also occur after the inser- 
tion of a svarabhakti-vowel, e.g., payirudaharati®” 
(utters) through pariyud=paryud; makasa™® (mos- 
quito) through masaka=maéaka. It further takes 
Place in the case of groups h+nasal, y or v, eg., 
pubbanha*” (forenoon )=parvahna, jimha*” 
(false)=jihma. (vi) In various ways Progressive 
Assimilation takes place in Pali words* Thus it 
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occurs: in the combination of mute with 
the mute, eg. chakka®’ (collection of six)= 
satka, mugga** (kidney-bean)=mudga; in the com- 
bination of sibilant with mute, eg., thaneti* 
(thunders) =stanayati ; in the combination of liquid 
with mute, sibilant, or nasal, e.g., kibbisa”’ (sin)= 
kilbisa, kammasa** (spotted)=kalmasa; in the 
combination of nasal with nasal, e.g., ninna®” (low)= 
nimna; in the combination of -r- with -l-, -y-, -v-, 
e.g., ayya®’® (venerable) =arya, sammkiyati™ (defiled) 
=sathkiryate, (vii) The Regressive Assimilation also 
occurs in various ways. It takes place in the com- 
bination of mutes with nasal, e.g., abhimatthati*®™ 
(grinds)=abhimathnati; in the combination of 
mutes with liquids, e.g., sukka™ (white)=Sukla ; in 
the combination of mutes with semi-vowels, e.g., 
kudda®” (wall)=kudya, labbha®* (attainable)= 
labhya; in the combination of sibilant with liquids 
or semi-vowels, e.g., missa** (mixed)=miéra; in the 
combination of nasal or liquid -l- with semi-vowels, 
e.g., samannesati*™ (seeks) from root -is- with sam+ 
anu, kalla®® (possible)=kalya, billa*” (a kind of 
$22 Majjhimanikaya, vol, iii, p. 280. 
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food)=bilva; in the combinations -vy- and -vr- 
which are changed to -bb- (through vv): tibba®™® 
(sharp)=tivra. (viii) The Mutual Assimilation 
appears when two contiguous dissimilar sounds are 
effected yielding a new form as in sacca*” (true)= 
satya, ajja*” (today)=adya. (ia) When one of two 
similar contiguous sounds becomes different from the 
other, the phenomenon is called Dissimilation, as for 
example, garu“? (heavy)=guru, purisa”’ (man)= 
purusa. (x) Sometimes Palatalisation appears in the 
combination of dentals** (also -n-) with -y- and in 
the combination of -n- with -y-, eg., dvejjha** 
(falsity)=dvaidhya, aya? ( method )=nyaya, 
kammafifia*’ (ready for use)=karmanya, pifiiaka™’ 
(oil cake)=pinyaka. (ai) In Pali the Sanskrit © 
sound- group -ks- is sometimes changed into -kkh- 
and -cch-, eg., dakkhina™* (south)=daksina, 
makkhika*® (fly )=maksika, tacchati®” (to shape)= 
taksati. (zit) Generally Sanskrit sounds like -ts- and 
-ps- have been replaced by -cch- in Pali, e.g., vaccha-" 
tara* (ox)=vatsatara, acchara®” (nymph)=apsara. 
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Sometimes through dialectical influence -ts- be- 
comes -th- and -ps- becomes -ch- initially as in 
tharu** (also Ardha~Magadhi) (handle)=tsaru. 
(viti) The rules of Guna and Vrddhi also operate in 
the formation of certain Pali words, e.g., mr-+ana, 
Pali ./mar+ana= marana®*™ (death),./ smr+at+ti 
=smarati, Pali sarati* (to remember), ,/ dré+ana 
=darSana > Pali dassana®*™® (seeing), ./ klip=kalp > 
kapp(a) / kapp(eti)*’. Likewise .y drs, becomes 
/ dis, and \/ dis+ta=dittha, but dassana may not 
be explained without the help of Sanskrit root ./ dré, 
which by Guna becomes darg+ana=dassana; from 
Pali,/ dis or / das it is not possible to have dassana. 
Vrddhi except of -a- is neither recognised nor possible 
‘in Pali, for instance, bhaveti cannot be explained by 
Guna;./ bhite by Guna=bho+e=bhaveti- 
(o=av) but the form is bhaveti ; whereas the Vrddhi 
of -u- being -au-, ./ bhi: becomes bhau++e=bhaveti— 
(au=av). Similarly bhava is obtained by means of 
Vrddhi and bhava by Guna of _ bhii+a. (ziv) Com- 
pensation: the loss of a consonant is often compen- 
sated by lengthening the preceding vowel, eg., 
candima** (the moon)=candramas, stha®® (a lion) 
=simha. (av) Analogy: For certain irregular forms 
of words analogy is also responsible, e.g., su-tgati 
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=sugati™ (happy state) becomes suggati*” on the 
analogy of duggati (dur+gati); likewise subbaca*™ 
(su-++vacas) (meek) on the analogy of dubbaca, 
and. anuddaya*™ (compassion) on the analogy of 
niddaya (cruel). But due to false analogy some- 
times new grammatical forms which are not covered 
by the rules of grammar, are created, e.g., manas 
and vacas are consonantal bases, and their instru- 
mentive singular forms are manas& and vacasa res- 
pectively, and on their analogy mukha and pada form 
the instrumental mukhasa, padasa etc. (avi) Epen- 
thesis: It being the insertion of a vowel between 
two consonants*® occurs invariably in the beginning 
of. a monosyllabic word, e.g., siri*® (beauty )=éri, 
hiri®” (shyness)=hri, jiya®® (a bow-string)=jya, 
supina®™ (a dream)=svapna. Epenthesis appears 
particularly in the following combinations: -a- is 
inserted between the conjunct -th-, e.g., araham 
arham, garahati=garhati; -l- following a guttural 
or a palatal admits an insertion of -i-, eg., 
kilesa®” (affliction)=kleSa ; -i- is also inserted bet- 
ween the conjunct -ry- e.g., kadariya®’ (miserly) 
=kadarya, but paryatka becomes pallanka (r=1); 
-ya- or -ya- at the end of 2 word preceded by 
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another consonant introduces an -i-, e.g.,; cariya (con- 
duct )=cary&, samatthiya (ability)=samarthya, etc. 
(xvii) Instances of Prothesis which causes the addi- 
tion of a letter or letters to the beginning of a word, 
can be found in santika*” (vicinity )=antika, itthi, 
itth?™ (woman)=stri. (aviii) Syncope: It being 
the contraction of a word by the omission or re- 
trenchment of letters from the middle may also be 
traced in Pali, eg. vehasa** (sky )=vehayasa. 
(xix) Cases of Haplology and loss of syllable are 
noticed in addhatiya (for addhatatiya) (three and a 
half) and  vififidnaficdyatana® (for vififiana- 
naficiy-) (sphere of infinite knowledge). 

(uw) It is found that the compositional sandhi in 
Pali generally follows the rules of Sanskrit, especially 
in cases of older compounds. Some of the instances 
of vowel-sandhis may be found in dipa*”=di+apa, 
ajelaka*” (goats and sheep)=aja+elaka, akkhafi- 
jana (an ointment for eye) akkhi+dijana, rajesi 
(the royal sage)=raja-tisi, aggyagara*® (a house 
for keeping fire)=aggi+-agara, abbhantara*” (inter- 
nal)=abhit+antara, anvaham (everyday)=anut+ 
aham, ‘svagata™ (weldcome)=su-tagata, gavassd 
(cattle and horses)=go-tassi, afifiofifia® (each 
other), cha-l-abhififia*® (endowed with the six 
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Apperceptions)=cha+abhififia, du-v-angika (two- 
fold)=du+angika. A few cases of abnormal sandhi 
are found in attyappa (very few)=atit-appa, atriccha 
(greed)=atit+iccha etc. As no vocable in Pali of 
the Nikayas ends in consonant, the question of con- 
sonantal sandhi does not arise. Even then are found 
few instances wherein the corisonantal sandhi occurs 
due to their inheritance from Old Indo-Aryan.** 
In a few compounds the final consonant of the initial 
member simply joins with the initial vowel of the 
second member, e.g., digambara (a Jaina sect) 
=digtambara. In case of the prefixes -dus- and 
-nis-the final -s- changes to -r- as in Old Indo-Aryan 
and subsequently joins with the following vowel, 
eg. niramaya (healthy)=nist+amaya, nirujjoga 
(idle)=nis+ujjoga.. Again ‘the final consonant of 
the initial member can combine with the initial one 
of the second member in some compounds, which 
sometimes further undergoes the necessary phono- 
logical changes, e.g., vana-ppati®” (a forest-tree), 
vaya-ppatta (come of age), vak-karana** (speech). 
Geiger refers to such sandhis as being formed just 
as in Sanskrit ; but the phenomenon may be explain- 
ed by saying that these compounds have been in- 
herited from Sanskrit, with normal phonological 
changes.’ As regards the confrontation of vowels 
and consonants (mixed sandhi) we find that fre- 
quently. an original initial consonant-group at the 
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beginning of the second word reappears in sandhi 
due ‘to exigencies of metre, e.g., tatra-ssu** (from 
su=Sanskrit svid), na-ppajahanti*; the ending -o- 
is occasionally retained in its original form -as- before 
-s-, e.g., likhas-sudam homi*”; when a nasal, vowel 
is confronted with a consonant, the Anusvara before 
mutes and nasals is often changed into the corres- 
ponding nasal, eg. asabhan-thanam,*™  cittu- 
ppadam-pi. 


Morphology 


The morphology of a language means the con- 
structions in which bound forms appear among the 
constituents.°* Thus a morphological study of the 
language of the first four Nikayas will reveal some 
peculiarities of declension and conjugation, which are 
responsible for the formation of Pali words and parts 
of words. 

(a) Declension=The Pali language of the 
Nikayas like Sanskrit is rich in declension as in con- 
jugation. It is seen that in Pali the nominal stems 
have undergone numerous changes. The peculiar 
tendency of Pali is either to drop end-consonants 
or add an -a- to them.™ So there lies very little 
scope in Pali of consonantal declension** Still some 
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stray forms show their original consonantal nature, 
e.g.; rajanata, taco (nominative plural of tac-tvac), 
vaca (instrumental singular of vac) etc. The manner 
in which consonantal stems become vowel stems is 
found in forms like acci®* (brightness) from arcis. 
Sometimes the transfer to vowel-flexion is effected 
by. adding -a- to the consonantal stem. Thus besides 
vijju we get vijjuta (locative plural vijjutasu) >” 
Similarly sarita®* (flowing stream) is sarit. Gender 
in Pali is generally determined according to the 
rules of Sanskrit. But Pali maintains some syntac- 
tical irregularities, - Neutars in -a- are not seldom 
treated as masculine and vice versa, e.g., je keci 
rupa ... sabbe vat’ete,* sabbe te rupa,*” ime 
ditthitthana.“ Pali has given up the dual number 
which has been replaced by the plural, e.g., ime 
candimasuriye,“* candimasuriyanam.** As regards 
the cases in Pali, the dative is replaced in both the 
numbers by the genetive. Only the -a- stems have 
retained in singular a dative in -aya-. The ablative 
and locative** of -a- stems show three forms each, 
one in keeping with Sanskrit but the other two 
formed on the analogy of the forms of the pronouns. 
Thus the nominative plural dhammise, instrumental 
ablative plural dhammehi and dhammebhi remind 
_ us of the Vedic forms devasah and devebhih. Pali 
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seems to be influenced also by Classical Sanskrit, 
which possesses the same forms for the ablative and 
genetive. In the declension of -i- and -u- bases, the 
-a- declension has influenced the masculine and neuter 
forms of the dative and genetive and thus we get 
forms like aggissa*” as well as aggino. This is mainly 
due to the influence of analogy. Likewise the loca- 
tive is formed on the analogy of pronouns, ¢.g., 
aggismim, aggimhi. The form aggino of the dative 
and genetive appears due to the analogy of the 
neuter form of -i- and -u- bases which show regular 
forms like akkhino=Sanskrit aksnah. Aggina, for 
instrumental and. ablative of masculine, and rattiya 
for the same cases of feminine bases in -i-, show how 
the ablative is merging into the instrumental. The 
same tendency is also noticeable in case of the -u- 
declension. It is to be found that the declension of 
sakhi is an example of contamination. The accu- 
sative sakhanam and sakham are made on the 
analogy of -an- stems. The declension of the pronouns 
follows the Sanskrit rules on account of phonetic 
changes, e.g., aham, mam and mamam, maya, mama 
—mamam and mayham—amham, mayi are forms of 
the nominative, accusative, instrumental, ablative, 
dative, genetive and locative respectively of the 
pronoun of the first person. Similarly tvam-tuvam, 
tam-tavam-tuvam, tvaya-taya-te, tava-tavam- 
tuyham, tayd-tvaya-te, tava-tuyham -te-tavam, 
tavyi-tayi are corresponding forms of the pronoun 
of the second person. And as regards the third 
person, forms of the demonstrative are used and 
they resemble the Sanskrit forms, e.g., so, tam, tena, 
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tassa, tasma-tamha, tassa, tasmim-tamhi. Pali 
adjectives observe the rules of Sanskrit declension, 
and comparison. So also numerals in Pali follow 
Sanskrit numerals very closely. 

(b) Conjugation=Pali presents as many classes 
of roots as are found in Sanskrit.“ Its verbal system 
has lost the dual possessing two voices,’ namely, 
parassapada and attanopada,“* four moods," includ- 
ing the subjunctive, and four tenses, the present, 
aorist-imperfect, future and conditional. Pali has 
no perfect. It is interesting to note that many Pali 
roots have changed their class, e.g., yayati from ya 
(to go), ayaya (which is to be looked upon as a form 
of the past tense of ya, and not as perfect of -i- or 
-yai-). Pali seems to make no distinction between 
strong and weak terminations. Its imperative shows 
the same forms as in Sanskrit, excepting -mi- and 
-nti- of the first singular and third plural, which are 
due to the analogy of similar forms of the present. 
The -hi- going back upon old Sanskrit -dhi- may be 
found while it has become unusual in Sanskrit, e.g., 
ganhahi, gachhahi. The -ssu- from -sva- of the 
second person attanopada is seen even with roots of 
the parassapada, e.g., bhavassu (Sanskrit bhava). 
The subjunctive in Pali like in Sanskrit consists in 
the lengthening of the -a- before terminations, e.g., 
hanasi, dahati. ‘The optative terminations are 
eyyami, eyyasi, eyya for singular and eyyama, ema, 
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or eyyatha, etha, eyyum for the plural. But the im- 
perfect and aorist are no longer sharply distinguished 
in ordinary cases. Both of them have coincided in 
the preterite which is generally named “aorist.” The 
terminations of the -s- in aorist are supposed to be 
due to the root -as-. Thus isam- isma, ih-ista, it 
and isuh give in Pali im-imha, i-ittha, i and isu 
or isum. In Pali future is easily formed after 
Sanskrit, with usual phonetic changes, e.g., dakkhati 
=draksyati, dassimi; dakkhissati is evidently a 
double future. Apart from the ordinary bases, 
there are in Pali causatives, desideratives, intensives, 
denominatives and present, past, future, potential 
participles as in Sanskrit. The infinitives in tum, 
tave, taye, tuye show a closer affinity of Pali with 
the Vedic language. Besides, Pali possesses a variety 
of gerunds like the Vedic language. It has retained 
the conditional. Various periphrastic formations 
which are found in Pali are noteworthy; they are 
originated by the combination of participles, gerunds 
or verbal substantives with the verbs “to be” or “to 
become” or with other verbs of an indefinite meaning. 
It is interesting to observe that -a- stems predomi- 
nate in the present system. 

So far we have tried to present some peculiarities 
of the phonetic structure as also morphological forma- 
tion. of the Pali language of the first. four Nikayas. 
Indeed, early Pali yields some interasting pheno- 
mena which are of utmost significance from the point 
of view of the history of the Indo-Aryan languages. 
Now we shall note that Pali of the Nikayas has a 
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great influence over the formation of the Bengali 
language. It is found that many phonemés, words, . 
idioms and phrases of Bengali have been derived 
directly from Pali, e.g., Pali amba*’=Bengali ama 
(mango), Pali kammara‘*=Bengali kamara (smith), 
Pali. bhatta**=Bengali bhata (rice), Pali hettha** 
=Bengali het (below), Pali cha**=Bengali cha or 
chay (six) and so on. There are also some Bengali 
words which come from the Vedic language through 
Pali, eg, 


Vedic karma = Pali kamma*!? = Bengali kama (work) 
» Matsya = ,  maccha® = , miacha (fish) 
i» hasta = ,, hattha*? = _ hata (hand) 

»  hasti =., _ hatthi* = 49 hati (elephant) 
» sapta = 4 satta‘?s — ae sata (seven) 
» asta = ,  atthat? = » ata (eight) 


Further, we find that some Pali idioms appear in 
Bengali with a slight phonetic change, eg., Pali 
kannam datva=Bengali kan deoya, Pali kale kale= 
Bengali kale kale, Pali pade pade=Bengali pade pade, 
Pali khane khane=Bengali ksane ksane, Pali 
(gamanaya) kammam natthi=Bengali giye kam nei 
etc.. There are also some Pali phrases which appear 
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in Bengali in their almost original forms, e.g., Pali 
pitthito pitthito**=Bengali pichane pichane, Pali 
ekato hutva=Bengali ek haye, Pali kinti katva= 
Bengali ki kare. It is remarkable in this connection 
to note that Hiuen-tsang, as he proceeded from west 
to east, found the Sanskrit-teaching Mahayana 
School diminishing and the Pali-teaching Theravada 
School flourishing. He observed more Theravada 
monasteries in Bengal than in other parts of India. 
It testifies to the fact that Pali had an intimate con- 
nection with the spoken language of Bengal. The 
Sanskrit influence appeared later, and though it has 
much influenced modern Bengali life, its basis is still 
to a great extent, Buddhist and Pali. Mm. Hara 
Prasad Shastri cites a few instances of some Bengali 
words derived from Pali.“** He states that the term 
Banerjee pronounced Banrurje, if analysed, will be 
found to contain two parts, Banrur and Je. Banrur 
is a contraction of Banruri, a village granted to one 
of the descendants of the five brahmanas, by some 
Bengalee king. The descendants of that brahmana, 
took their family name from the village, and in the 
works of ghataka genealogists, the entire clan is 
known as Banruri. The -je- is an honorific added to 
the word by the people who desired to show their 
respect to the members of the Banruri clan. But in 
Bankura this -je- is still pronounced as jhya, eg. 
Banrurjhya, being a contraction of the Pali term 
Upajjhaya*” (Skt.=Upaddhaya and Prakrit=Uvaj- 
jhayo, from which the Maithili word Ojha or Jha is 
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derived). But the Bankura form of jhya is nearer 
to Pali than to Prakrit, and the -je- which is a con- 
traction of jhya with a ‘y’, is more intimately con- 
nected with Pali than with Prakrit, or with Sanskrit. 
Similarly the Bengali form Upos (Sans=Upavas, 
Pali=Uposatha,”® Jaina Prakrit=Uposadha or 
Posadha meaning fast) is more intimately related to 
the Pali Uposatha than with anything else. Also the 
Bengali numerals car, tera, chay, panara, satara, 
Athara, as we have already observed, are all Pali 
forms. Although other vernaculars also possess the 
‘same forms, yet the Bengali pronunciation which is 
akin to Pali, is somewhat peculiar, i.e., the Bengalees 
pronounce the final -a- preceded by a compound 
consonant -o-, such as, adrsto, kesto, nasto, kasto 
and so on. Besides, according to Mm. H. P. Shastri 
again, as Pali became the court language for many 
centuiies, many inscriptions from the very early 
period down to the fourth century A.C. all over India 
were written either in Pali or in Prakrits. Thus 
Pali had an opportunity of influencing the verna- 
culars of India, particularly Bengali. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


DISCOURSES TO THE LAITY 


Buddhism is primarily a monastic religion and so 
encourages the householders to renounce the mun- 
dane life and to adopt the life of a recluse." There 
is almost no Buddhist ritual or ceremony in which 
a layman may participate Gotama, Buddha is con- 
scious about the limitations and drawbacks which 
may stand on the way to spiritual progress of the 
lay people’ His teachings are, therefore, mainly 
meant for the monks and nuns. Several reasons 
have prompted Buddha not to make special provi- 
sions for a lay-community. He maintains that the 
life of a monk is pure, open and free, but the life of 
a householder is impure and full of unavoidable com- 
plexities* Still he believes that it is not wholly im- 
possible for a householder to attain the spiritual per- 
fection. ‘There are really some great men and women 
who inspite of their worldly difficulties and worry 
have found out the path of emancipation. But for 
an ordinary householder it is indeed an arduous task. 
So Tathagata insists one and all to renounce the life 
of a, householder and to take to the life of a recluse.* 
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It is curious to note that though Buddhism is out 
and out a monastic religion, yet few stray discourses 
in the first four Nikayas of the Pali Canon are de- 
voted to the daily life of the householders. The 
reasons. for such occasional references to the lay 
people and their duties towards the Buddhist Order 
(Sangha) may be sought in-the frequent demand 
of the bhikkhus for bare necessaries of earthly exist- 
ence. The Buddhist lay worshippers have to provide 
the monks and nuns with all material needs, includ- 
ing the construction and repair of the monasteries 
and the more or less regular supply of food. With- 
out such pious activities as enjoined by ‘the Nikayas, 
the Sangha cannot exist at-all, because the bhikkhus 
themselves are not allowed to take part in the agri- 
cultural and commercial pursuits and in manual 
labour. ‘Though the pious householder takes his 
refuge even in the Order of monks from whom he 
learns the Dhamma, yet these. monks make no 
attempt to supervise or even to judge his life. The 
only punishment which the Sangha can inflict, to 
turn down the bowl and refuse to accept alms from 
the guilty hands, is reserved for those who have 
endeavoured to injure it and is not inflicted on 
notorious evil doers. This shows that “Gotama 
accorded to the laity a definite and honourable posi- 
tion”." Thus in fulfilling the sundry requirements of 
Buddha and his innumerable disciples (bhikkhus 
and samanas), the householders come into close 
contact with the monks and subsequently being 


6 Ziircher, E. Buddhism (1962 ed.), p. 37. 
7Eliot, Sir Charles, Hinduism and Buddhism: a historical sketch, 
vol. i, p. 250. 
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moved by their excellent demeanour and holy con- 
duct are converted to Buddha’s Dhamma.’ These 
people, thus, after their formal conversion become 
known as the upasakas and upasikas or male and 
female votaries who are distinguished from the 
ordinary householders (gahapatis).° They take to 
the proper care of the monks during the retreats 
(vassivasa)” having full opportunity of patient 
hearing to the religious discourses which may show 
them the path of emancipation.. As already observed, 
Buddha does not chalk out a prescribed course of train- 
ing for the lay people as he has done for the monks 
and. nuns. Only there are a few directions for the 
guidance of the laity, which are enumerated below: 

(a) a lay-follower of Buddha should take refuge 
in the holy Triad (‘Tisarana), 

(b) he should lend his ears to the religious dis- 
courses on the Uposatha days observed on the 8th, 
14th or 15th day of each half-month, 

(c) he should follow the first five of the ten Silas 
(moral rules)"; in addition to these five he should 
take three other Silas, 

(d) he should offer robes to the monks on certain 
occasions, specially at the end of the rainy season 
retreat (vassivasa) , 


8Dutt, Sukumar. Early Buddhist Monachism (Asia Publishing 
House, 1960 ed.), pp. 95-96. 

 Oldenberg, Hermann, Buddha: His life, his doctrine, his order; 
transl. by William Hoey (Book Company Ltd., 1927.ed.), p. 382. 

10 Ac, de Belgique, Bulletin, 1925, pp. 15-34 (L. De La Vallée Poussin, 
Les fidéles ou Updsaka) . 

11 Journal of the Assam Research: Society, vol, xiv, 1960 (Hema- 
chandra Goswami commemoration volume), pp. 18-19. (Banerjee, 
Anukul Chandra. Laity in Buddhism) . 
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(e) ke should visit the four places of pilgrimage,” 
and 

(f) he should venerate the stipas or sepulchral 
monuments, especially those contain the relics of 
Buddha.” 

Thus the institution of the aforesaid cere- 
monies distinguishes a lay-devotee (upasaka and 
upasika) from a heretical one. Those rites are, of 
course, introduced as the occasions arise—the history 
of Buddhism itself bears testimony to such evolu- 
tionary process—regulating the life of the Buddhist 
householder.“ It is said that Tapassu and Bhalluka, 
the earliest disciples of Buddha, are the first. ones 
to be the Dvevacika-upasakas’® taking refuge in 
Buddha and Dhamma only, as the Sangha (Buddhist 
Fraternity) has not yet been formed; while Yasa’s 
father becomes the third Tevacika-updsaka taking 
refuge in the holy Triad (Tisarana). In the Majjhi- 
manikaya™ we find that Ghatikara, a potter, who 
cannot attain monkhood only due to a family obli- 
gation, observes the layman’s functions. by taking 
threefold refuge following the fivefold principle and 
having perfect faith in threefold Jewel.” He becomes 


12 Dighanikaya, ii, (P.T.S.), p. 141. (Agamissanti kho Ananda saddha 
bhikkhu-bhikkhuniyo upasaka-upasikayo “Idha Tathagato jato” ti pi, 
“Idha Tathagato anuttaram sammasambodhim abhisambuddho” ti pi, 
“Idha Tathagatena anuttaram dhamma-cakkam pavattitan” ti pi, “Idha 
Tathagato anupadisesiya nibbinadhatuya parinibbuto” ti pi). 

18 ibid, ii, p. 142. 

14 Pratt, James Bissett. (The) Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist 
pilgrimage (Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1928 ed.), pp. 352-378. 

15 Vinaya, i, p. 4. 

16 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, pt. i, pp. 51-52 (Ghatikarasuttam) . 

17 Buddhe aveccappasidena samannagato, Dhamme -pe- Sanghe ariya- 
kantehi silehi samannigato. 
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fearless in misery, performs the duties of a saintly 
man,” never longs for jewels, gold or silver.” He 
does not dig earth by his own hands” as it is an 
inanimate object, provides the blind and aged 
parents” and attains emancipation.” These func- 
tions and qualifications of Ghatikaéra may conve- 
niently be taken as those of a good and honest 
layman. 


Definitions of Gahapati and Updsaka 

Before we enter into our discussion, let us explain 
the terms Gahapati (fem. Gahapatani) and Upasaka 
(fem. Upasika). In the P.T\S. Dictionary “Gaha- 
pati (gaha+pati. Vedic grhapati, where pati is still 
felt in its original meaning of ‘lord’ ‘master’, 
implying dignity, power and auspiciousness cp. Sk. 
dampati=dominus; and pati in P. Senapati com- 
mander-in-chief, Sk. jispati householder, Lat. hospes, 
Obulg. gospoda=potestas)” is defined as “the po- 
ssessor of a house, the head of the household, pater 
familias (freq.+setthi).”** Pali ‘Gahapati’ is equi- 
valent in this sense to Grhastha, a layman, one living 
in his house (Grhin, a householder, a layman, a 
married man). Thus Grhastha (Bud. Skt. 


18dukkhe nikkajkho dukkhasamudaye nikkajkho dukkhanirodhe 
nikkankho dukkhanirodhagiminiya patipadiya nikkajkho. 

19 ekabhattiko brahmadiri silava kalyanadhammo. 

20 nikkhittamanisuvanno apetajatariiparajato. 

2ina musalena na sahattha pathavim khanati. 

22andhe jinne matapitaro posati. 

23 paficannam orambhagiyanam samyojaninam parikkhayé opapitiko 
tatthi parinibbayi anavattidhammo tasma loka. 

24Rhys Davids, T. W. & Stede, William, ed. (The) Pali Text Society's 
Pali-English Dictionary (Luzac & company, Ltd,, 1959 ed.), p. 248. 

25 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iv, no. 1, p. 35 
(Sanskrit-Tibetan-English Vocabulary: being an edition and translation 
of the Mahavyutpatti, by Alexander. Cosma De Koros). 
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gahastha, Pali gahattha) means a householder, con- 
trasted with Pravrajita. But F. Edgerton states: 
“In Pali a gahapati is, to be sure, often associated 
with setthi=éresthin ; the Pali word is often render- 
ed treasurer, but perhaps capitalist would be better 
(orig. guild leader).”** Gahapati is, further, regarded 
as the “designation of a man of higher rank within 
the third caste (cp. kutumbika), setthi.”* It is 
treated as one of the seven ‘jewels’ of a cakravartin. 
The function of the grhapati (Pali gahapati)-ratna 
is to discern the location of hidden treasures by 
means of the divyacaksu which he possesses, and to 
bring those of them which are ownerless (asvamika) 
into the possession of the king.* So the Gahapati- 
ratna is called a wizard treasure-finder. The house- 
holders (Gahapatis) usually depend on arts and 
crafts (sippadhitthana), and are engaged in their 
activities (kammantabhinivesaé) and aim at fruition 
of their works (nitthita kammatapariyosana).” 
They are keen about accumulation of gold, crops, 
buildings, lands, wife, and servants—male or female.” 
They are satisfied) with the possession of worldly 
objects, with the enjoyment of the same, and also 
with a debtless and faultless condition.“ They en- 


26 Edgerton, Franklin, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and 
Dictionary, vol. ii, p. 214, 

27 Dines, Anderson, (A) Pali Glossary including the words of. the 
Pali Reader and of the Dhammapada (1904-1905 ed.), p. 89; Dines, 
Anderson, (A) Pali Reader with notes and Glossary, pt. ii (1907 ed.), 
p. 89. 

28 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 229; iii, p. 391. 

29 Dighanikaya, ii, 16, 176. 

80 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 452, 

31, Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 69. (Atthisukha, bhogasukha, ananasukha 
and anavajjasukha) . 
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joy all sorts of sensual pleasures.” In other words, 
the Gahapatis seek after sons, wife, unguents, gar- 
lands, gold, silver and other articles of luxury. They 
are expected. to be energetic in their vocations, to 
take good care of the wealth earned in a proper 
manner, to be associated with persons having faith, 
good morals, charitable disposition: and wisdom, 
and to endeavour to possess their good qualities and 
be like them.* The formalised mode of address for 
the Blessed One, used. by the Gahapatis is Bhante 
and Buddha addresses them as Gahapati. On meet- 
ing Buddha, they salute him. Gahapatis are some- 
times afraid of retirement from household life and 
so are given to worldly enjoyments probably due to 
their ignorance of the evil consequence of attach- 
ment to worldly objects.* From the Majjhi- 
manikaya we learn that although many Gahapatis 
are engrossed in their worldly possessions, yet some 
are still religious minded and approach even Buddha 
and his disciples and often lend their ears to the 
sacred:instructions, and thus gradually many of them 
avow themselves as upasakas and upasikas of 
Buddha.* . 

The term Upisaka (fem. Upasika), on the othe 
hand, literally means ‘sitting close by’, ie. a lay 
adherent, a lay devotee,** or a lay follower who has 
deep faith in Buddhism and has also taken refuge 
in Buddha, his doctrine and his community of noble 


32 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 505. 

33 Anguttaranikaya, i, pp. 281-282; ii, p. 45. 

$4 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p, 438. 

35 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 401 (P.T.S.). 

36Frankfurter, O. Handbook of Pali being an elementary grammar, 
chrestomathy, and a glossary (1883 ed.), p. 158. 
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disciples*” Sir Charles Eliot writes: “The word 
(ie. Upaisaka) may be conveniently renderéd by 
layman although the distinction between clergy and 
laity; as understood in most parts of Europe, 
does not quite correspond to the distinction between 
Bhikkhus and Updsakas. European clergy are often 
thought of as interpreters of the Deity, and whenever 
they have had the power they have usually claimed 
thé right to supervise and control the moral or even 
the political administration of their country. Some- 
thing similar may be found in Lamaism, but it forms 
no part of Gotama’s original institution nor of the 
Buddhist Church as seen today in Burma, Siam and 
Ceylon”* In this connection we may refer here 
to some of the temple attendants known as upasakas 
mentioned in the South Indian Tamil inscriptions.” 
Even today in Buddhist viharas of Ceylon are found 
elderly men attending to temple rites and needs of 
monks, and these attendants are generally known 
as upasakas, irrespective of their status in life. But 
later on the meaning is narrowed down and the term 
signifies an elderly person who is engaged in religious 
activities and frequents the Buddhist viharas.” The 
upasakas generally address Buddha as Bhante and 
Bhagavad, salute him, and, before leaving, circum- 
bulate him. 
Thus an upasaka is a pious Buddhist,” a de- 

87 Sathyuttanikaya, vol. v, p. 395; Anguttaranikaya, vol. iv (1899 ed.), 
p. 220. 

88 Eliot, Sir Charles. Hinduism and Buddhism: an historical sketch, 
vol, i (Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954 ed.), p. 249. 

39 Epigraphia Zeylanica, iii, p. 228, 

40 Rahula, Walpola. History of Buddhism in Ceylon (M.D. Gunasena 
& Co. Ltd., 1956 ed.) p. 140 fn, 

41 Childers, R. C: (A) Dictionary of the Pali language (1875 ed), 
pp. 531-582. 
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vout or faithful layman who is not a member of 
the Sangha.” His moral duties should be to observe 
the five Silas** and his aim should be to earn a liveli- 
hood righteously and justly, avoiding the five sinful 
trades, namely, caravan trading, slave dealing, trades 
of butcher, publican .and poison-seller.* With affix 
“ty” (-tt), upasakattam indicates the state of being 
a believing layman." Thus Upiasaka, a Buddhist 
layman approaching to virtue,’ is equivalent to 
Tibetan Dge-bsiien (fem. Dge-bsfien-ma) which 
also means a Buddhist devotee with only eight vows 
to observe.” In Buddhist Sanskrit also the word 
Upasaka (fem. Upasika, Upasiki) means the lay- 
disciple of Buddha. For being an Upisaka the ac- 
ceptance of the first five siksipadas are obligatory. 
In the Samnyuttanikaya” it is stated that an Upasaka 
should be virtuous (sila-sampanno),” faithful 
(saddha-sampanno) ,°* charitable (ciga-sam- 


42 Nyanatiloka. Buddhist dictionary: manual of Buddhist terms and 
doctrines, p. 160, 

48 Morgan, Kenneth W. ed. (The) Path of the ‘Buddha: Buddhism 
interpreted by Buddhists (1956 ed.), pp, 108-109. 

44 Anguttaranikaya, vol. iii, p. 208 (satthavanijja, sattavanijja, mam- 
savanijja, majjavanijja, visavanijja—ima kho bhikkhave pajica vanijja 
upasakena akaraniya ti) . 

45 Rhys Davids, T.W, & Stede, William, ed. The Pali Text Society's 
Pali-English Dictionary (1959 ed.), p, 150. 

46 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iv, no, 1, p. 65. 

47 Das, Sarat Chandra, (A) Tibetan-English Dictionary with Sanskrit 
synonyms (1902 ed.), p. 270. 

48 Edgerton, F. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, 
vol. 2, p. 147. 

49 Sarhyuttanikaya, v, p. 395. 

50 Yato kho Mahandma upasako panatipata pativirato hoti, adinng- 
dana pativirato hoti, kamesu micchficara pativirato hoti, musavada 
pativirato hoti, sura-meraya-majja-pamadatthand pativirato hoti. 

5lIdha Mahanama up&sako saddho hoti, saddahati Tathagata-sambo- 
dhim—iti pi so Bhagava araham sammisambuddho vijjaicaranasampanno 
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panno),” and wise (pafifia-sampanno).* Elsewhere 
also it is said that an upasaka should have the follow- 
ing attributes, namely, he should be faithful (sad- 
dho), virtuous (silava), indifferent of curious cere- 
monies (akotuhala-mangaliko), a believer not in 
luck but in deeds (kammam pacceti no mangalam), 
not. a seeker, outside the Order, for a gift-worthy 
person and even there not a giver of first service.” 
Thus it is evident that both the Upasakas and Gaha- 
patis are laymen, while the Upasakas have further 
to take the Tisarana. Indeed there is not so much 
‘as any sharply drawn line between the upasakas, who 
are to be regarded as adherents of the Order of 
Buddha, and those who stand aloof therefrom; 
entry into the circle of “votaries” (upasakas) is de- 
pendent: on no qualification but follows regularly 
upon. a form fixed by custom, though not determined 
by rule. In order to become an upasaka a person 
has only to declare in the presence of a monk, either 
on his own behalf alone, or jointly with wife, children 
and servants, that he takes his refuge in Buddha, 
Dhamma, and Sangha.™ 

In the Nikayas, as we have already said, are some 


sugato lokavidu anuttaro purisa-dammasarathi satthia devamanussinam 
Buddho Bhagava ti—ettavaté kho Mahinama upasako saddhg-sampanno 
hoti ti, 

52Idha Mahanama upasako vigato-mala-maccharena cetasi agiram 
ajjhavasati, muttacdgo payatapani vossaggarato yaicayogo danasamvibha- 
garato—ettavata kho Mahanama upasako cigasampanno hoti ti, 

53Idha Mahanama updsako paiifiavi hoti udayabbayagaminiya 
pafifidya samannagato, ariyaya nibbedhikaya sammadukkhakhayagaminiya— 
ettivata kho Mahanama upasako pafifiasampanno hoti ti. 

54 Anguttaranikaya, vol. iii (1896 ed.), p. 206; Suttasarngaha, ed. 
by R. Chaudhury and D, Guha, p. 31. 

55 Oldenberg, Hermann. Buddha: His life, his doctrine, his order; 
trans. by William Hoey (Book Company Ltd., 1927 ed.) pp. 382-383. 
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discourses exclusively meant for the lay people. 
But such discourses dealing with a variety of topics 
are not many and sufficient and their rarity makes 
monastic Buddhism quite inadequate for being uni- 
versal.” It may be mentioned here that our present 
discussion contains Buddha’s discourses both to the 
Gahapatis (fem. Gahapatanis) and Upasakas (fem. 
Upasikas) under general heading ‘Laity’. Buddha 
preaches his doctrines—ethical, religious and secular 
—to both the classes of people irrespective of any 
caste, creed, sex or status in the society. As the 
gahapatis listen to the instructions of Buddha and 
his disciples, they become in course of time more or 
less devout followers of the Buddhist principles of 
ethics and morality. They offer food, clothes, and 
other bare necessaries of life to the Buddhist monks 
and nuns. Sometimes, at the end of discourses, they 
signify their appreciation by expressing their noble 
wish to take Tisarana and become upasakas till the 
end of their lives without even following actually 
‘the moral code’ and observing ‘the duties prescribed 
for the Upasakas”®. 

For the convenience of our study we propose to 
sum up Buddha’s discourses to the laity under three 
heads: ethical, religious and secular. These dis- 
courses contain teachings which are highly important 
for the lay people in their daily life According to 
Buddha these conduce to their happiness and well- 


56 Kindred Sayings, iv, pp. 190-255; Gradual Sayings, i, pp. 185 ff.. 

57 Rhys Davids, Mrs, (A) Manual of Buddhism: for advanced students, 
pp. 306-307, 

58 Bandyopadhyay, Anukul Chandra. Buddha O Bauddhadharma (Firma 
K, L. Mukhopadhyay, 1966 ed.), pp. 88-89. 

58 Sarhyuttanikaya, iv, (1945 ed.), p. 301; vol. ii, p. 220. 

40 Lamotte, Etienne. Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, pp. 82-86. 
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being.“ A study of Buddha’s discourses to and for 
his householder-disciples, updsakas and upasikas, 
gahapatis and gahapatanis, gives us a fair idea of the 
socio-ethical and religious life of the lay devotees.” 


Ethical 


Buddha’s discourses to the laity, which may be 
grouped under “ethical” contain simple modes of 
good life and conduct.* Ceremony and ritual 
have hardly any place in Buddhism which enjoins 
only “good conduct and morality: moderation in 
pleasures and consideration for others.” The 
Nikayas devote many passages encouraging the 
ethical uplift of the lay people. According to Buddha 
the four vices of conduct which a householder should 
put away are: the destruction of life, taking of 
what is not given, licentiousness, arid lying speech.” 
The same has been sated in a versified form: 

“Panatipato adinnddanam musa-vado ca vuccati, 

Para-dara-gammanafi c’eva nappasamsati 

pandita ti.” 
(slaughter of life, theft, lying, adultery—to these 
no word of praise the wise award) 

With these another, i.e., not to drink intoxicants, 


61 Thomas, Edward J, Early Buddhist Scriptures (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co,, Ltd,, 1985 ed.), p. 142. 

#2 Burtt, E.A. ed. (The) Teachings of the Compassionate Buddha 
(New American Library, 1955 ed.) , p. 108. 

63 Gard, Richard A, Buddhism, pp. 221-223, 

64 Eliot, Sir Charles. Hinduism and Buddhism: a historical sketch, 
vol. i, pp, 250-251. 

65 Dighanikaya, vol. iii (P.T.S., 1911 ed.), p. 181. (Panatipato kho 
gahapati-putta kamma-kileso, adinnadinam kamma-kileso, kamesu 
micchaciro kamma-kileso, musavado kamma-kileso) . 
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may be added. These five moral rules ® are also the 
first five of the ten rules taught to the novices, and 
on the Fast-day the laity should keep them in the 
strict sense in which they are kept by the monks 
with the addition of rules six to ten. Sometimes the 
seventh and eighth of the novices’ rules are combined 
in one, so that the layman’s Fast-day vows form a 
list of eight. The layman’s three other moral rules in 
addition to the five mentioned above are: to use no 
garlands or perfumes, to sleep not on a bed spread 
on the floor and to eat not after mid-day. A pious 
upasaka should keep all these eight precepts, at least 
on the uposatha days, and often should make a vow 
to observe them for a special period. It should be 
noted in this connection that the layman is not called 
to celibacy, but is required to be'faithful to his wife. 
In regard to this duty the admonitions of the 
Nikayas are quite noteworthy. The husband and wife 
who live together here in equal faith, conduct, renun- 
ciation and knowledge, may hope to be together in the 
next world.® According to Buddhism, thus, a layman 
should be kind enough, temperate, and prudent. 
So it is often said that the lay morality is excellent 
in its own sphere—the good respectable life—and its 
teaching is most earnest and natural in those depart- 
ments where the hard unsentimental precepts of the 
higher code jar on western minds. The right mode 
of life of a layman is described in several discourses 
in the four Nikayas and in all of them, though alms- 
giving, religious conversation and hearing the 

% Poussin, L. De La Vallée. (The) Way to Nirvana (Cambridge 
University Press, 1917 ed.), p. 74. 


67 Anguttaranikaya, vol. iv. (P.T.S.), p. 248. 
68 Sarhyuttanikaya, i, pp. 6, 18; Anguttaranikaya, iv, Pp. 55. 
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Dhamma‘are prescribed, the main emphasis lies on 
such: virtues as pleasant speech, kindness, temper- 
ance, consideration for others and affection. More- 
over a householder should not commit evil deeds out 
of four motives—partiality, enmity, stupidity and 
fear, But inasmuch as Buddha’s disciple is not to be 
led‘away by these motives, he, therefore, does not com- 
mit any evil deed.” There are six channels. for dis- 
sipating wealth. These are: addiction to intoxicat- 
ing liquors, frequenting the streets at unseemly hours, 
haunting fairs, gambling, association with evil com- 
panies and idleness.” Addiction to intoxicating 
drinks brings six dangers, such as, actual loss of 
wealth, increase of quarrels, susceptibility to disease, 
loss. of. good, character, indecent exposure, and im- 
paired intelligence.” There are also six perils from fre- 
quenting the streets at unseemly hours, namely, such 
a person who frequents the streets untimely, is him- 
self without guard or protection and so also are his 
wife and children; so also is his property ; he more- 
over becomes suspected as the doer of undiscovered 
crimes, and false rumours imputed to him, and he 
has to undergo many troubles. The haunting of 


69 Dighanikaya, vol, iii, (P.T.S), p. 182. (‘Chandagatim gacchanto 
papa-kammam karoti, dosigatim gacchanto papa-kammam karoti, mohi- 
gatim gacchanto papa-kammam karoti, bhayagatim gacchanto papa- 
kammam karoti, Yato kho gahapati-putta Ariya-sivako n’eva chanda- 
gatim gacchati, na dosagatim gacchati, na mohigatim gacchati, na Dbhaya- 
gatim gacchati, imehi catihi ‘thanehi papa-kammam na karotiti,”) 

% Dighanikaya, vol. ii (P.T.S.), p. 182. 

71libid, p. 183. (Cha kho ‘me gahapati-putta Adinava suramerayya- 
majja-pamada-tthananuyoga : sanditthika dhanafijani, kalaha-ppavaddhani 
Toginam ayatanam, akitti-safijanani, kopina-niddamsami, _paiifiaya 
dubbali-karani) 

7 ibid, p. 183. (Cha kh’me gahapati-putta ddinava vikdla-visikha- 
cariyanuyoge) . 
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fairs also brings six dangers through thoughts of 
dancing, singing, music, recitation, cymbals, or tam- 
tams. From.gambling the six perils that come out 
are hatred, loss of wealth, wastage of actual sub- 
stance, diminution of worth as witness in a court of 
law, contempt from friends and officials and dis- 
advantages in marriage affairs.* There are also six 
perils from associating with evil companions like a 
gambler, a libertine, a trippler, a cheat, a swindler, 
and a man of violence.” Lastly, in enumeration of 
six perils from idleness it is stated that an idle person 
says: ‘it is too cold’ and does no work; he complains : 
‘it is too hot’ and does no work; he declares ‘it is too 
early’ and does no work; he announces ‘it is too late’ 
and does no work ; he tells that he is too hungry or 
too. full and does no work. And while all that he 
should do remains undone, he does not gain new 
wealth, and such wealth as he possesses dwindles 
away.”® 

According to Buddha a wrong-doer sustains five- 
fold loss through his want of rectitude. In the first 
place the wrong-doer, devoid of rectitude, falls into 
extreme poverty through sloth; in the next place his 
evil repute spreads abroad; thirdly, whatever society 
he enters—whether of nobles, brahmanas, heads of 
houses, or men of a religious order—he enters shyly 
and being confused ; fourthly, he becomes full of an- 


T3ibid, p, 183, (Cha kho ’me gahapati-putta adinava jiita-ppamida- 
tthinanuyoge: jayam veram pasavati, jino cittam anusocati, sanditthika 
dhanafijani, sabhagatassa vacanam na rihati, mittamaccinam paribhuto 
hoti, avaha-vivahakanam apatthito hoti, akkha-dhutto puriso-puggalo 
nalam dara bharanayati. Ime kho gahapati-putta cha adinava jatap- 
pamada-tthananuyoge) . 

74 Dighanikaya, iii, p. 183, 

Tibid, p. 184 (Cha kho ’me gahapati-putia Gdinava dlassinuyoge) . 
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xiety when he dies ; and lastly, on the dissolution of 
the body, after death, he is reborn into some unhappy 
state of suffermg.” A well-doer, on the other hand, 
through his practice of rectitude obtains fivefold 
profit, namely, acquirement of great wealth through 
industry, good name, full confidence and self-posses- 
sion in entering the society of nobles, brahmanas, 
heads of houses, or members of a religious. order, 
death without anxiety, and rebirth into some happy 
state in heaven on the dissolution of the body, after 
death.” Further in an answer to a householder 
Buddha remarks that a noble adherent ‘worships 
the six quarters if he puts away the four vices in 


76 Dighanikaya, vol. ii (P.T.S.), p. 85 (Atha kho Bhagava Pataligamiye 
upasake dmantesi: ‘Pafic'ime gahapatayo adinava dussilassa sila-vipattiya 
Katame pafica? ‘Idha gahapatayo dussilo silavipanno pamadahi-karanam 
mahatim bhoga-janim nigacchati. Ayam pathamo adinavo dussilassa 
Sila-vipattiya. Puna ca param gahapatayo dussilassa sila vipannassa 
Papako kitti-saddo abhuggacchati. Ayam dutiyo adinavo dussilassa sjla- 
vipattiya. Puna ca param gahapatayo dussilo sila-vipanno yam yad eva 
parisam upasamkamati, yadi khattiya-pasisam yadi brihmana-parisam 
yadi gahapati-parisam, yadi samana-parisam, avisirado upasam- 
kamati manku-bhiito, Ayany tatiyo ... Puna ca param gahapatayo 
dussilo sila-vipanno sammijho kalam karoti. Ayam catuttho ... Puna 
ca param gahapatayo dussilo sila-vipanno kayassa bheda param marang 
apayam duggatim vinipatam nirayam uppajjati. Ayam paficamo Adinavo 
dussilassa silavipattiya) . 

77 Dighanikaya, vol. ii (P.T.), p. 86. (Pafic’ ime gahapatayo dnisamsa 
Silavato.sila-sampadaya. | Katame pafica? . ‘Idha gahapatayo silava 
sila-sampanno appamédghi-karanam mahantam bhogakkhandham adhi- 
gacchati, Ayath pathamo dnisamso silavato sila-sampadaya. Puna ca 
Param gahapatayo silavanto Silasampannassa kalyano kitti-saddo abbhu- 
ggacchati. Ayam dutiyo ... Puna ca param gahapatayo silava sila-sam- 
panno yam yad eva purisam upasamkamati, yadi khattiya-parisam yadi- 
brahmana-parisam, yadi gahapati-parisam; yadi samana-parisam, visirado 
upasamkamati amajku-bhito, Ayam tatiyo ... Puna param gaha- 
patayo silava sila-sampanno asammil|ho kalam karoti. Ayam catuttho 
++» Puna ca param gahapatayo  silava sila-sampanno kayassa bheda& 
param marana sugatim saggam lokam uppajjati. Ayam paficamo anisamso 
Silavato silasampadaya. Ime kho gahapatayo pafica anisamsa ...), 
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conduct, neither performs any evil deed from 
four motives, nor pursues six channels for dissipat- 
ing wealth and having avoided these he becomes a 
cover of the six quarters, practises so as to conquer 
both the worlds, tastes success both in this world 
and in the next, and lastly after death is reborn to a 
happy destiny in heaven.” 

In the Potaliyasutta Buddha has explained the 
nature of true-giving” It is said that Potaliya, a 
householder, after giving up his all avocations makes 
over all his riches to his sons and lives on a minimum 
of food and covering. Once he approaches Buddha 
and tells him what he has done. At this Buddha 
says that the giving up of avocations in the noble 
doctrine is quite different from Potaliya’s conception 
of the same. In this connection Buddha has elabo- 
rated his notion which is ethical in nature. Accord- 
ing to Buddha there are eight things that conduce 
to the giving up of avocations. These are: (7) avoid- 
ance of onslaught on creatures through their non- 
onslaught ; (i) non-acceptance of what is not given ; 
(ii) getting rid of lying speech through speaking the 
truth; (iv) avoidance of slanderous speech through 
unslanderous speech ; (v) getting rid of covetousness 
and greed through non-covetousness and non-greed ; 
(vi) getting rid of anger and fault-finding through 
no anger and no fault-finding; (vii) avoidance of 


78 Dighanikaya, vol. iii (P.T.S.), p. 181 (Yato kho gahapati-putta ariya- 
Sivakassa cattra kamma-kilesi pahind honti, catthi ca thanehi papa- 
kammam na karoti, cha ca bhoginam apaya-mukhfni na sevati, so evam 
cuddasa papaka’pagato, chaddisi paticchadi, ubho-loka-vijayaya pati- 
panno hoti, tassa ayaii. ceva loko draddho hoti paro ca loko. Kayassa 
bhedi param marand sugatim saggam lokam uppajjati) . 

79 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i (ed. by Trenckner), p. 360. 
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wrathful rage through no wrathful rage; (vii) get- 
ting rid of arrogance through no arrogance.” 
Elsewhere in a discourse we find mention of advan- 
tages of the giving (dina) and moral habit (sila). 
Giving up of vanity, depravity of pleasures of the 
senses, and the like have also been pointed out 
therein." For the moral uplift of the lay-devotees 
Buddha’s exhortation to the Brahmana householders 
of Sala, a Brahmana village in Kosala, reveals a few 
ethical principles which are immune from religious 
sentiment and are applicable to all—a follower of 
Buddha or an indifferent person alike. We learn 
that threefold is the faring by not-dhamma, an un- 
even faring as to body; fourfold is the faring by 
not-dhamma, an uneven faring as to speech ; three- 
fold is the faring by not-dhamma, an uneven faring 
as to thought.” Tf a person kills a being, he is cruel, 
bloody-handed, intent on injuring and killing, and 
without mercy to living creatures. He ‘becomes a 
taker of what is not given; whatever property of 
another, in village or jungle, is not given to him he 
takes by theft. He is a wrong goer in regard to 
pleasures of the senses, if he has intercourse with 
girls protected by the mother, the father, a brother, 
a sister, relations, or husband. Thus is the three- 
fold faring by not-dhamma, the uneven faring, in 
regard to body.* A person is of lying speech, when 


§ Majjhimanikiya, vol. i, pp. 361-363. 

$1, Majjhimanikaya, vol, i, p. 379, 

82 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 286. (Tividham kho gahapatayo kayena 
adhammacariyavisamacariya hoti, catubbidham vacaya adhammacariya- 
visamacariya hoti, tividham manasa adhammacariya-visamacariya hoti) , 

83 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 286, (Idha gahapatayo ekacco panatipati 
hoti luddho Iohitapini hatapahata nivittho adayapanno péanabhiitesu. 
Adinnidayi kho pana hoti, yan-tam parassa paravittiipakaranam gama- 


6 
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being. cited and asked as a witness before a council 
or company or amidst his relations, or a guild, or a 
royal family he tells a lie; his speech becomes inten- 
tional lying either for his own sake or for that of 
another or for the sake of some material gain or other. 
And he is a slanderer; having heard something at 
one place, he communicates it elsewhere for causing 
variance among the people; or having heard some. 
thing elsewhere he makes it known among them for 
causing variance among them; in this way he sows 
the seed of discord among those who are in harmony, 
foments those who are at variance and finds pleasure, 
delight and joy in discord ; his only motive of speech 
is discord. And he is one of harsh speech as he utters 
such speech which is rough, hard, severe to others, 
abusive to others, bordering on wrath, not conducive 
to concentration. And he becomes a frivolous 
chatterer by speaking at a wrong time, uttering not in 
accordance with fact, telling without aim, speaking 
not about dhamma and discipline; he utters that 
speech which is not worth treasuring, is incongruous, 
which has no purpose, and is profitless. That is the 
fourfold faring by not-dhamma, the uneven faring 
in regard to speech. Likewise, a person becomes 


yatam va arafifiagatam va tam adinnam theyya-sajkhatam adita hoti. 
Kiimesu micchdcari kho pana hoti, ya ta méatyrakkhita piturakkhité 
(matapiturakkhita) bhdturakkhita bhaginirakkhitS figtirakkhita sasimik& 
saparidanda, antamaso mAtigunaparikkhitta pi, tatha ripasu Girittam 
Spajjita hoti. Evam kho gahapatayo tividham  kayena adhammacariya 
visamacariyfi hoti) . 

84 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, pp. 286-287 (Idha gahapatayo ekacco musi- 
vadi hoti, sabhfigato va parisagato va fidtimajjhagato va pugamajjhagato 
va rajakulamajjhagato va abhinito sukkhiputtho: “evam bho -purisa yam 
janasi tam vadehiti, so ajinam va aha: jamAmiti, janam va Sha: na 
passimiti, iti attahetu va pearahetu va dmisa-kificikkhahetu va sampa- 
janamusa bhasita hoti. Pisun&vaco kho pana hoti, ito sutva amutra 
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covetous by coveting the property: of others, think- 
ing: “O that what is the other’s might be mine”, 
he is malevolent in mind, corrupt in thought and 
purpose, and thinks: “Let these beings be killed or 
slaughtered or annihilated or destroyed, or may they 
not exist at all.” Again he is of wrong view, of per- 
verted outlook, thinking: “There is no result of gift, 
there is no result of offering, no result of sacrifice ; 
there ig no fruit or ripening of deeds well done or ill 
done; there is not this world, there is not a world. 
beyond ; there is not a mother, there is not a father, 
there is no spontaneously uprising beings; there are 
not in the world recluses and brahmanas who are 
faring rightly, proceeding rightly, and who proclaim 
this world and the world beyond, having realised 
them by their super-knowledge”. Such is the three- 
fold faring in regard to thought.” Buddha further 
states that non-observance of the aforesaid rules will 
entail merits. So threefold will be the faring by 


akkhat@ imesam bhedaya, iti samagganam va bhett& bhinnanam va anup- 
padata, vaggaramo vaggarato vagganandi vaggakaranim vacam bha- 
sita hoti, Pharusavaco kho pana hoti, ya si vacd andaka kakkas& pura- 
karuka parabhisajjani kodhasimanta asamadhi-samvattanika, tathirapim 
vVacam bhasiti hoti. Samphappalapi kho pana hoti, akalavadi abhita- 
vidi anatthavadi adhammavadi = avinayavadi, anidhanavatim vacam 
bhasitaé akadlena anapadesam apariyantavatim anatthasamhitam. . Evam 
kho gahapatayo catubbidham vaciya adhammacariya-visamacariya hoti) . 

85 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, pp. 287-288. (Idha gahapatayo ekkacco abhi. 
jjhalu hoti, yan-tam parassa paravittipakaranam tam abhijjhata hoti: 
aho' vata yam parassa tam mama assiti. Bydpannacitto kho pana hoti 
padutthamanasankappo : imesatta hafifiantu va vijjhantu va, ucchijjantu 
va vinassantu vi m4 va ahesurh iti va ti, Micchdditthi kho pana hoti 
viparitadassano, na-tthi dinnam na-tthi yittham na-tthi hutam, na-tthi 
sukatadukkatinam kammanam phalam vipako, natthi ayam loko natthi 
para loko, natthi mata, natthi piti, natthi satti opap&tika, natthi loke 
samanabrahmand sammuggata sammapatipanna ye iman-ca lokam paran- 
ca lokam sayam abhififia sagchikatva pavedentiti. Evam kho gahapatayo" 
tividham manasi adhammacariyawisamacariya hoti) . 
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dhamma, the even faring in regard to body, fourfold: 
will be the faring by dhamma, the even faring in 
regard to speech and threefold will be the faring by 
dhamma, the even faring in regard ‘to thought. 

It is also mentioned elsewhere that an upasaka if 
he observes five rules of immorality is blamed.“ As 
already stated, these are: taking life, taking what 
is not given, engaging oneself in sensual pleasures, 
telling lie and taking spirituous liquors that cause 
indolence.” Abstaining from all these immoral acts 
a layman becomes able to attain confidence,** heaven 
and virtue.” 

At one occasion Buddha addressing the Brahmana 
householders of a brahmana village called Nagara- 
vinda of Kosala says that those recluses and brah- 
manas who are not devoid of attachment and con- 
fusion in regard to sounds, smells, tastes, touches 
cognisable by the body, mental states cognisable 
by the mind, and whose minds are not inwardly 
tranquillised, and who fare along evenly and un- 
evenly in body, speech and thought, should never be 
revered or honoured. On the contrary, those recluses 
and brahmanas who.are devoid of attachment, ete. 


86 Anguttaranikaya, vol. iii (P.T.S., 1958 ed.), p. 203, (Paficahi bhikkhave 
dhammehi samannagato upasako sarajjam okkanto hoti) . 

S8Tibid. (Panadtipati hoti, adinnadayi hoti, kamesu micchacri hoti, 
misivadi hoti, suramerayamajjapamddatthayi hoti) . 

88 ibid, (Paficahi bhikkhave dhammehi samannigato upisako avisirado 
agaram ajjhavasati) . 

89Yo panam atimateti musivadafi ca bhiseti loke adinnam Adiyati 
paradarafi ca gacchati suramerayapanafi ca yo naro anuyufijati appahaya 
pafica verani dussilo iti vuccati kayassa bheda duppafifio nirayam so 
uppajjati. Yo panam natimiteti musivadam na bhasati loke adinnam 
nédivati paradaram na gacchati suramerayapanafi ca yo naro nanuyufijati 
pahaya nafica verani silava-iti vuccati kayassa bheda sappafifio sugatim 
so unnajiati ti. 
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should be revered, honoured and esteemed.” Thus 
it is categorically said that those persons who have 
thrown away lust in connection with six-domains of 
sense, should be honoured. 
. In a discourse delivered by Buddha to the house- 

fathers (gahapatis) and housewives (gahapatanis) 
we find that there are four ways of living together,” 
viz, association of a vile man with a vile woman; 
a vile man with a devi; a deva with a vile woman; 
and lastly a deva with a devi. A man is called 
wicked and an evil-doer if he does not observe the 
first five silas or moral principles. He stays at home 
with a heart soiled: by the taint of stinginess, abuses 
and. reviles the recluses and the brahmanas. But a 
person who is virtuous abstains from all evil activi- 
ties, is of lovely nature, remains at home with a heart 
free from the taint of stinginess and is not an abuser 
or a reviler of the recluses and brahmanas” There 
are fourfold bliss that a householder must acquire, 
e.g., the bliss of ownership, the bliss of wealth, the 
bliss of debtlessness, the bliss of blamelessness.* 
A peron enjoys the bliss of ownership, if he acquires 
wealth by energetic striving, possesses wealth amassed 
by the strength of the arm, and won by his sweat as 
also by lawful means. By acquiring wealth in such 
an arduous but noble manner, he enjoys the bliss of 
wealth and performs meritorious deeds therewith. If 
a person owes no debt, great or small, to anyone, he 

90 Majjhimanikaya, vol, iii (P.T.S), pp. 290-292. (Nagaravindeyya 
Suttam) . 

91 Cattaro’me gahapatayo samvasa, 

92 Anguttaranikaya, pt. ii (1888 ed.), pp. 57-58. 

8 Cattar’ imani gahapati sukhini adhigamaniyani gihini ki&ma- 
bhogina kalena kalam samayena samayam upadaya: atthisukham, bhoga- 
sukham, ananasukham, anavajjasukham. 
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enjoys the bliss of debtlessness. Lastly, a person be- 
comes blameless and enjoys the bliss of blamelessness 
by performing blameless deeds of body, speech, and 
mind”, 

Buddha has further explained to Anathapindika, 
the householder, how a Buddhist layman with riches 
obtained by labour and zeal, gathered by the strength 
of the arm, earned by the sweat of the brow, and ob- 
tained in a lawful way, makes his parents, wife, 
children, slaves, work-people, friends and companions 
happy; wards off ill-luck from fire, water, kings, 
robbers, enemies, and heirs, attends the five obla- 
tions; namely, oblations to kin, guests, depart- 
ed souls (petas), kings and gods; institutes 
offerings of lofty aim, celestial, ripening to happi- 
ness, leading heavenward, for all those recluses 
and godly men who abstain from pride and in- 
dolence, who bear all things in patience and 
humility, each mastering self, each calming self, and 
each perfecting self’. So it is always obligatory for 
a lay-worshipper to refrain from doing evil deeds. 
Elsewhere the Exalted One has also revealed the 
causes of doing evil deed as follows: “Lust (lobho) 
is the reason, lust is the cause of doing an evil! deed, 
of committing an evil deed; malice (doso) is the 
reason and cause... delusion (moho) is the reason 
and cause ... and similarly not paying proper atten- 
tion (ayonisomanasikaro) ... wrongly directed 
thought (micchipanihitam) are the reasons, are 
the causes of doing an evil deed, of com- 
mitting an evil deed”. Buddha has also shown the 


94 Ajguttaranikaya, pt. ii (P.T.S., 1888 ed.), pp. 69-70. 
5 Anguttaranikaya, pt, iii (P.T-S., 1896 ed), pp. 45-46. 
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causes of doing a lovely deed and committing a lovely 
deed in the following manner: “Not-lusting is the 
reason, not-lusting is the cause of doing a lovely 
deed, of committing a lovely deed, not-malice ..., 
not-delusion ..., paying proper attention ..., and 
rightly directed thought, are the reasons and the 
causes of doing a lovely deed, of committing a lovely 
deed”** 

At another occasion the Exalted One engages him- 
self in a conversation with Anathapindika, the house- 
father, about ten enjoyers of sense-pleasures. He says 
that (i) a certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures seeking 
after wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily does not 
make: himself happy. and cheerful, does not share 
with: others and does not perform meritorious deeds, 
(ii) or a’ certain-enjoyer of sense-pleasures seeking 
after wealth unlawfully and arbitrarily makes him- 
self:happy and cheerful but does not share with others 
and does not perform meritorious deeds, (id) or a 
certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures seeking after wealth 
both lawfully and arbitrarily makes himself happy 
and cheerful, shares with others, and performs meri- 
torious deeds, (jv) or a certain enjoyer of sense- 
pleasures seeking after wealth both lawfully and un- 
lawfully, both arbitrarily and not, does not make 
himself happy and cheerful, nor shares with others, 
nor does meritorious deeds, (v) or a certain enjoyer 
of sense-pleasures seeking after wealth both lawfully 
and unlawfully, both arbitrarily and not, makes 
himself happy and cheerful, yet does not share with 
others, and does not perform any meritorious deeds, 
(v%) or a certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures seeking 


96 Anguttaranikaya, vol. v. (P.T.S., 1958 ed.), pp. 86-87. 
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after wealth in such manner does as mentioned above, 
(vit) or a certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures seeking 
after wealth lawfully but not arbitrarily neither 
makes himself happy and cheerful nor shares with 
others, nor performs meritorious deeds, (viii) or a 
certain enjoyer of sense-pleasures seeking after wealth 
lawfully, not arbitrarily, though makes himself happy 
and cheerful, yet neither shares with others nor per- 
forms meritorious deeds, (ix) or a certain enjoyer of 
sense-pleasures seeking after wealth lawfully, ‘not 
arbitrarily, makes himself happy and cheerful, shares 
with others and performs meritorious deeds, but 
makes use of his wealth with greed and longing and 
becomes infatuated therewith, heedless of the danger, 
blind to his own salvation, (2) or a certain enjoyer 
of sense-pleasures seeking after wealth lawfully, not 
arbitrarily makes himself happy and cheerful, shares 
with others, performs meritorious deeds, and makes 
use of his wealth without greed and longing, with 
infatuation and is neither heedless of the danger nor 
blind to his own salvation.” 


Religious 

Evidently the first four Nikayas contain also some 
religious discourses describing the strength and weak- 
ness of laymen. Such discourses particularly enu- 
merate certain facts about the religious life and 
activities of the Buddhist laity explaining some 
doctrines from the Buddhist point of view. But it 
should be noted that inspite of religious spirit these 
discourses deal with some universal ideals which are 


97 The Book of the Gradual Sayings; ed. by F. L. Weocward, vol. v 
(1936 ed.), pp, 119-120. 
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free from all sectarianism. Thus Buddha by way of 
his conversation to Kevaddha, the young house- 
holder, enumerates certain wonders which may 
broadly be classified under three heads, namely, the 
, mystic wonder} the wonder of manifestation, and the 
wonder of education®®. As regards the first, Buddha 
states that a bhikkhu enjoys the possession, in various 
ways, of mystic power (iddhi-vidham): from being 
one he becomes multiform ; from being multiform he 
becomes one; from being visible he becomes in- 
visible; he passes without hindrance to the other 
side of a wall or a battlement or a-mountain, as if 
through air; he penetrates up and down through 
solid ground, as if through water ; he walks on water 
without dividing it, as if on the ground; he travels 
cross-legged through the sky, like the birds on wing ; 
he touches and feels with the hand even the Moon 
andthe Sun, beings of mystic power and potency ; 
he reaches, even in the body, upto the heaven of 
Brahma; and some believers of trusting heart behold 
him doing so. In connection with the wonder of mani- 
festation Buddha says that a bhikkhu makes mani- 
fest the heart and the feelings, the reasonings and the 
thoughts, of other beings, of other individuals utter- 
ing: “So and so is in your mind. You are thinking 
of such and such a matter. Thus and thus are your 
emotions”. And accordingly someone with a trust- 
ing heart observes him doing so. Speaking of the 
third type of wonder the Exalted One relates that a 
bhikkhu teaches one to reason or not to reason in 
’ this manner or in that manner, to consider thus and 
98 Dighanikaya, vol. i (P.T.S), p. 212. (tini kho imani Kevaddha 
patihariyini maya sayam abhifiia sacchikatva paveditani, Katamani 
tini?  Iddhi-patihariyam desana-patihariyan, anusasani-patihariyay) . 
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not thus, to get rid of this disposition, to train one- 
self, and to remain, in that. Buddha being himself 
endowed with certain miraculous power, bears a 
great contempt against the display of such wonders 
as he perceives danger in it”. He, at another occa- 
sion, says to Jivaka Komarabhacca, the physician 
and one of his prominent lay-disciples, that any 
person who is to kill a living creature for a Tatha- 
gata or his disciples, accumulates demerit in five 
ways, viz, speaking of fetching such and such living 
being, as that ill-fated being experiencing pain, 
ordering to kill that creature, as that living being 
experiencing pain and distress when it is killed, and 
proffering it to a Tathagata or a Tathagata’s disciple. 
So staying among the Koliyas, the Exalted One 
speaks to Punna and Seniya about four kinds ‘of 
deeds, e.g., the deed that is dark, dark in result ; the 
deed that is bright, bright in result ; the deed that is 
both dark and bright, both dark and bright in result ; 
the deed that is not dark and not’ bright, neither 
dark nor bright in result ; and the deed that conduces 
to the destruction of deeds’. Further in an answer 
to a question asked by Abhayarajakumara™, Buddha 
replies that any speech which is known to be not fact, 
not true, not connected with the goal, disliked by 
others and disagreeable to them,.is not uttered by 
the Tathagata. Likewise a speech that is-known to 
be fact, true, but not connected with the goal, and 
not liked by others, disagreeable to them, is never 
99 Dighanikaya, vol. i, pp. 212-213, (Imam kho aham Kevaddha iddhi- - 
patihariye adinavam sampassamfno iddhi-patihariyena attiyami harayami 
jigucchami) . 
100 Majjhimanikaya ; ed. by Trenckner, vol. i, p. 389, 
101 Son of king Bimbisira of Magadha. 
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uttered by the Tathagata. But he is aware of the 
right time for explaining a speech which he considers 
to be fact, true, connected with the goal; but not 
liked by others and disagreeable to them. The Tatha- 
gata does not utter a speech which he knows to be 
not fact, not true, not connected with the goal, but 
is liked by others and agreeable to them. He does 
not utter also a speech which is known to be fact, 
true, but not connected with the goal, yet liked by 
others and agreeable to them. But the Tathagata 
is aware of the right time for explaining a speech 
that is considered_to be fact, true, connected with 
the goal, and liked by others and agreeable to them. 
The Tathagata will act in such a manner out of com- 
passion for creatures. 

Once at a brahmaia village named Sala of the 
Kosalas, the Exalted One discusses among the brah- 
mana householders about the sure (certain, true, or 
absolute) Dhamma*® which brings welfare and 
happiness for the householders. According to Buddha 
there are some recluses and brahmanas who think: 
“There is no result of gift, of offering, of sacrifice, 
or of deeds well done or ill done; there is neither this 
world nor a world beyond; there is no benefit from 
serving parents; there is no spontaneously uprising 
being; there are not in the world recluses and 
brahmanas who are faring rightly, proceeding rightly, 
and who proclaim this world and a world beyond, 
having realised them by their own super-knowledge”. 
On the contrary, there are some other recluses and 
brahmanas who declare: “There is the result of gift, 


162 Majjhimanikaya ; ed. by Trenckner, vol. i, p. 395. 
103 apannako dhammo. 
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offering, or sacrifice; there is the fruit and ripening 
of deeds well done and ill done; there is this world ; 
there is a world beyond ; there is benefit from serving 
parents ; there is spontaneously uprising being; there 
are in the world recluses and brahmanas who are 
faring rightly, proceeding rightly, and who proclaim 
this world and a world beyond, having realised them 
by their own super-knowledge”. Thus it is evident 
that the upholders of the former view are not con- 
scious of the right conduct of body, speech, or 
thought, but follow the wrong conduct of body, 
speech, or thought, while the propounders of the 
latter view having laid aside the bad things follow 
the good things as they see the peril, the vanity, 
the defilement in wrong things and the advantage, 
allied to purity, of renouncing them for states which 
are good’. 

Buddha has further said that a man being lack of 
faith and morals, divining curious ceremonies, be- 
lieving in luck, but not in deeds, and giving gifts 
outside the Order is called the outcaste of lay- 
men (upasakacandalo), the dirt of laymen (upa- 
sakamalam), and the offscouring of laymen (upa- 
sakapatikittho)’”. . Following the opposite ways a 
person becomes the jewel of laymen (upasaka- 
ratanam), the lily of laymen (upasakapadumam), 
and the lotus of laymen (upasakapundariko). It is 
further stated that by achieving faith for self, but 
striving not to compass it in another, gaining virtue 


194 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, pp. 401-411. 

105 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 143, 265; Anguttaranikaya, vol. iii, p, 206, 
(Asaddho hoti, dussilo hoti, kotuhalamangaliko.hoti, mangalam pacceti 
na kammam, ito ca bahiddha dakkhineyyam gavesati tattha ca pubbakaram 
karoti) ; iii, p. 439. 
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and renunciation for self, or longing himself to see 
the marks or to hear Saddhamma, being mindful 
himself of Dhamma, being mindful but striving not 
for another to reflect thereon, knowing himself the 
letter and the spirit of Dhamma and walking in con- 
formity therewith, a lay-disciple helps his own wel- 
fare, but not of another. Tf he does the same for 
another man, the lay-disciple will cause welfare of 
his own as well as welfare of another?*. There are 
indeed. seven activities which hasten the decline of 
the lay-disciples”, namely, failing to look after the 
monks, being negligent in hearing the noble doctrine, 
learning not higher morality, having little trust in 
elder, novice or mid-term monk, seeking faults with 
the Dhamma with a critical mind, searching a gift- 
worthy person who does not belong to the Sangha’ 
and: serving him first. 

The Exalted.one has further explained how a 
disciple becomes liberated from fivefold dread and 
hatred. When the fivefold dread and hatred will 
cease, the disciple becomes endowed with the four 
possessions of the Stream-winner and. declares the 
self. just by the self: “Destroyed for me is hell; 
destroyed for me is rebirth in the womb of an animal ; 
destroyed for me is the realm of the Petas; destroy- 
ed for me is the untoward way, the ill way, the abyss. 
Tam a Stream-winner, not subject to any falling back, 
assured and bound for the awakening”. But a lay- 
106 Agguttaranikaya, vol. iv (1899 ed.), p. 221. 
107 Satt’ime bhikkhave dhamma upasakassa parihandya samvattanti, 
108 Ajguttaranikiya, pt. iv (1899 ed), p. 25. (@hikkhu-dassanam, 
hapeti, saddhammasavanam pamajjati, adhisile na sikkhati, appasida- 
bahulo hoti bhikkhisu- theresu ceva navesu ca majjhimesu, ca, uparam- 
bhacitto dhammam sunati randhagavesi, ito bahiddha dakkhineyyam 
gavesati, tattha ca pubbakaram karoti). 
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disciple begets dread and hatred by taking life, by 
taking what is not given, and the like. On the whole, 
a faithful layman should have unwavering faith in 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. Being endowed with 
unbroken, untarnished and blameless merits, and 
highly praised by the wise he directs his attention 
to concentration.”, 

Elsewhere in connection with the explanation of 
Dhamma it has been said by the Exalted One that 
there are five strands of sense-pleasure, namely, 
material shapes, sounds, smells, tastes and touches 
cognisable by the eye, ear, nose, tongue and body 
respectively, which are agreeable, pleasant, liked; 
enticing, connected with sensual pleasures, and 
alluring’’*. Next Buddha says that the situation 
may appear when an individual here may be set on 
the material things of the world, and the talk of the 
individual who is set on the material things of the 
world follows a pattern in accordance with which he 
reflects. and ponders, and he associates with that 
man under whom he finds felicity ; but when there 
is a talk connected with imperturbability he does not 
lend his ears, does not listen, .does not arouse his 
mind to profound knowledge, and does not associate 
with that man under whom he does not find felicity. 
On the contrary, a situation may exist when an in- 
dividual here may be set on imperturbability and the 
talk of the individual who is set on imperturbabi- 


109 Anguttaranikaya, pt, iv (1899 ed.), pp. 405-407. 

110 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii (P.T.S.), p. 283, (Pafica kho ime, Sunak- 
khatta -kamaguna. Katame pajica? Cakkhuvififeyyé rapa ittha kanta 
manapa piyaripa kamipasamhita rajaniya, sotavififieyya sadda-pe-, 
ghinavififieyya gandha, jivhavinieyya rasi, kayavififieyya photthabba 
itthd kanté manapa piyarapai kiamipasamhita rajaniya. Ime kho, Sunak- 
khatta, pafica kamaguna) —Sunakkhattasuttam. 
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lity follows a pattern in accordance with which he 
reflects and. ponders, and he associates with that 
man under whom he finds felicity ; but when there 
is a.talk connected with the material things of the 
world he does not listen, does not lend his ears, does 
not arouse his mind to profound knowledge, and he 
does: not associate with that man under whom he 
does not find felicity. Thus an individual who is set 
on. imperturbability, like a sere leaf, loosened from 
its stalk and unable to become green again, loses 
the fetter of the material things of the world. But 
such a situation may exist when certain individual 
here may. be set on no-thing, and talk of the indivi- 
dual, who is set on the plane of no-thing follows a 
pattern in accordance with which he reflects and 
ponders, and he associates with that man under 
whom he finds felicity; but when there is a talk 
connected with imperturbability he does not listen. 
‘Thus an individual, as a rock that is broken in two 
cannot become whole again, even so, when the fetter 
of imperturbability is broken by that individual who 
is set on the plane of no-thing’’, should be spoken 
of as an individual who is set on the plane of no- 
thing. Further, a situation may arise when an in- 
dividual here, may be set on the plane of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception, and the talk of the 
individual’, who is set on the plane of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception follows a pattern in 
accordance with which he reflects and ponders, but 
he does not listen the talk connected with the plane 


111 purisa-puggalo akificafifiddhimutto assa. 
412 Akificaiifiayatanadhimuttassa purisa-puggalassa ye se bhinne. 


113 purisa-puggalo nevasafifianasadyatanadhimutto. 
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of no-thing. Thus he becomes like a man who after 
eating a meal of dainties throws away the remains. 
When the fetter of the plane of no-thing is laid aside 
by. such an individual, he should be spoken of as 
an individual who is set on the plane of neither- 
perception-non-perception. Again a situation may 
appear when a person here may be set on perfect 
Nibbana‘, and the talk of that individual follows 
a pattern in accordance with which he reflects and 
ponders, but when there is a talk connected with the 
plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception he 
does not listen, as a: palm-tree whose crown has been 
cut off and which cannot grow again. Such a person 
is not liable to rise vp again in the future. But a 
situation may appear when it occurs to certain monk 
here that: “Craving has been called a dart and the 
virus of ignorance by the recluse. It wrecks a man 
with desire, attachment and ill-will. The dart of 
craving has been got rid of and the virus of ignorance 
has been drained off by me. I am set on perfect 
Nibbana”. Thinking thus he may be proud of his 
existence. He may give himself upto deleterious 
vision of material shapes through the eye, he may 
give himself upto deleterious sounds through the ear, 

. to deleterious smells through the nose, ... to 
deleterious tastes through the tongue, ... to dele- 
terious touches through the body ... and to dele- 
terious mental ‘states through the mind. As he does 
so, attachment may assail his thought; with his 
thought: assailed by attachment he may come to 
death or to: suffer much. It is to be noted that the 
‘wound’, ‘virus’, ‘arrow’, ‘surgeon’s probe’, ‘knife’, 


114 sammanibbanadhimutto, 
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and ‘physician and surgeon’ are synonyms for the 
six inner sense-fields: ignorance, craving, mindful- 
ness, noble wisdom, and the Tathagata respectively. 
Indeed a monk who restrains himself among the six 
fields of sensory impingement, thinking: “Clinging 
is the root of anguish”, and having understood it so, 
becomes free from clinging due to the destruction of 
clinging. That is why he does not focus his body 
on clinging or devote his thought to it”. 

In another discourse recorded in the Majjhimani- 
kaya we find that due to excessive love and affection 
for others, human beings experience much affliction. 
Thus it is said, for instance, that as a child who is 
dear, pleasant and the only son of a householder 
passes away**, the father becomes upset and cries 
for the child at the place of cremation’. Buddha 
so declares that grief. sorrow, suffering, lamentation 
and despair are born of affection and originate in affec- 
tion. But bliss and happiness are neither born of 
affection nor originated in affection. In another 
illustration it is said that as a certain woman’s mother 
in Savatthi has passed away, that woman being un- 
balanced. and unhinged goes from street to street, 
from cross-road to cross-road, asking about jer de- 
ceased mother. Similar is the condition of the 
woman when her father, brother, sister, son, daughter, 
or husband passes away. A man also becomes un- 
balanced when his mother, father, brother, sister, 
son, daughter, or wife dies. A woman may again 
suffer from grief etc. as she goes to her relations’ 


115 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, p. i (P.T.S.), pp. 252-261 (Sunakkhatta- 
suttam) , 

116 afifiatarassa gahapatissa ekaputtako piyo manapo kalakato hoti. 
117 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, pt. i (P.T.S.), p. 106. 
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family. Thus it is evident that due to love and 
affection human beings have to suffer much and can- 
not attain spiritual salvation. Buddha in this con- 
nection says that there are two types of people in-the 
world, namely, those who are not wholly set free and 
those who are wholly free“*. But in another context 
Buddha states that a discreet layman who is sick, 
suffering, and very ill, ought to be consoled by another 
prudent layman with the following consoling words :° 
(i) “Be consoled friend, that you have perfect faith 
in Buddha who is the Lord, the Arahat, the all en- 
lightened, endowed with knowledge and conduct, 
the Happy One, knower of the world, unsurpassed 
charioteer of men, teacher of gods and men ... 
(%) Be consoled, friend, that you have perfect faith 
in the Doctrine which has been actually seen and 
well preached by the Lord ... (ii) Be consoled, 
friend, that you have perfect faith in the Lord’s Order 
of disciples who walk rightly, straightly, properly 
and correctly and are worthy of sacrifices, hospitality, 
offerings, and of being saluted with clasped hands ... 
(iv) Be consoled, friend, that you have perfect faith 
in.the moral rules beloved by the noble ones, which 
are whole, unbroken, unspotted, unblemished, and 
tending to concentration”. Next the sick layman 
should be told that he is subject to death inspite of 
his longing for his parents, wife, children or five hu- 
man pleasures of sense and that more excellent and 
exalted than human pleasures of sense are the divine 
pleasures. Thus it is well for him to raise his mind 
above human pleasures and to fix it gradually on the 
118 Samyuttanikaya ; ed. by Leon Feer, pt. iv, pp. 109, 116, 


119 Sappafifiena Mahadnima upasako sappafifio upisako abadhiko 
dukkhito bajhagilino catihi assisaniyehi dhammehi assasetabbo, 
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four great kings, in stages to heaven of the Thirty- 
three gods, the Yama gods, the Tusita gods, the 
Nimmanarati gods, the Paranimmitavasavatti gods, 
and the Brahma-world. He should further be ins- 
tructed that even the Brahma-world is impermanent, 
unstable, and limited to the individual. So it will be 
well for him to raise his-mind above the Brahma- 
world and to collect it on the cessation of the indivi- 
dual and at this stage there lies no difference between 
a lay-disciple who thus avers and the monk whose 
mind is liberated from the Asavas™. Evidently a 
pertinent question may thus be-raised as to the 
attainment of the final emancipation by a layman. 
An examination of the Nikayas shows that though 
the layman is declared incompetent by reason of his 
mental and spiritual outfit to reach the highest stage 
of spiritual attainment, namely, Arahathood, yet he 
can reach the other three stages, e.g., Sotapanna, 
Sakadagami and Anagami’". Thus a special teach- 
ing, as reserved for the religieux’’, is not given to 
ordinary lay people—a teaching in which the learner 
is taught to “train himself not to be the creature of 
this world or of any other world”. It is said that 
there is a gulf of difference between the mode of life 
of a Muni and that of a householder. A Muni always 
protects living creatures, being himself restrained, 
while a householder usually maintaining a wife is in- 
tent upon the destruction of other living creatures 


120 Samyuttanikaya, vol, v, (P.T.S.), pp. 408-410. (evam vuttassa kho 
Mahanama upasakassa Asava vimuttacittena bhikkhund na kifici ‘nana- 
karanam vadami yad idam vimuttiya vimuttinti). 

121 Dighanikaya, i, p. 92; Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 462-468. 

122 Rhys Davids, Mrs, (A) Manual of Buddhism for advanced students 
(1982 .ed,), p. 176, 

128 Further Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, p. 303, 
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being himself unrestrained. Like a crested bird with 
the blue neck (i.e. the peacock) who never attains 
the swiftness of the swan, a householder does not 
equal a bhikkhu, a secluded Muni meditating in the 
wood™. Prof. de la Vallée Poussin thinks: “Lay- 
men, however faithful, generous, and virtuous they 
may be, even if they practice the fortnightly absti- 
nence and continence of the Upavasa, cannot reach 
Nirvina’”’?*, Nagasena also says that on the very 
day when a householder attains arahathood, he 
must either die or take the yellow robe’. Thus it is 
evident that no lay-devotee can attain arahathood. 
We find that any householder without giving up the 
householder’s life cannot destroy his sufferings even 
at the time of his death’”. He may at best be an 
Anagami being born once more as a god to attain 
the Nibbana. But Dr. B. C. Law thinks that the 
householders also can become arahats”*. He draws 
his support from the Nikayas”, in which it is said 
that gahapatis like Sudatta, Citta, Ugga and a few 
other lay-devotees realised the immortal (amatad- 
daso), ie., Nibbana. To reconcile these two oppo- 
site views, we may take resort to Buddhaghosa who 
thinks that Yasa, Uttiya and Setu are householders 
mere in name and in external dress; they are free - 
from all worldly bonds though they have not yet dis- 
carded the white dress of a lay-devotee™. It may, 


124 Samyuttanikaya, vol. i, p. 12, 
125 Poussin. (The) Way of Nirvana, pp.. 150-151. 

126 Milindapafiha, p. 265. 

127 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 488 (Natthi koci gihi gihisamyojanam appa- 
haya kayassa bhed& dukkhass’ antakaro’ ti). - 

128 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, xiv, p. 72. 

129 Amguttaranikaya, vol, iii, p. 451, 

180 Papaficasidani, iii, p, 196. 
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therefore, be concluded that normally a householder 
cannot become an arhat, but there are some excep- 
tional householders who become so spiritually ad- 
vanced that they deserve arhathood. Still the con-- 
vention is that-no householder unless he gives up his 
household life will. be recognised: as an arhat. 
Upasakas like Citta and Hatthaka, and Upasikas 
like Khujjuttara and Nandamata are more spiri- 
tually advanced than many monks and nuns, but 
still they are sekhas and not asekhas (=arhats)*’. 
They are said to have destroyed the orambhagiya 
impurities™, but not the five uddhambhagiyas™, viz., 
riiparaga, ariiparaga, mana, uddhacca, and avijja, 
and hence, they cannot attain arhathood™. 
Turning to the discourses to the laity again we 
find that Buddha advises the householder to train 
himself by saying : “Come now, let us, from time to 
time, enter and abide in the zest that comes of seclu- 
sion’, and suggests him to be endowed with the 
following eight marvellous and wonderful qualities :** 
(4) as the householder first sees the Exalted One, 
even a long way off, his heart at the mere sight of 
him, should become tranquil’; (2) when the Ex- 
alted One knows that the householder’s heart is clear, 
malleable, free from hindrance, uplifted, lucid, then 
he reveals to him the Dhamma-teaching, to wit, ill, 


181 Visuddhimagga, p, 442. 

182 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 467, 490-491 

183 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 456. 

134 Dutt, Nalinaksha. Early Monastic Buddhism, vol. ii (1945 ed.) ; p. 238. 
185 Apguttaranikaya, vol. iii (P.T.S.), p. 207, (Kinti mayam kalena kilam 
pavivekam pitim upasampajja vihareyyamati.) © 

136 Ayguttaranikaya, pt. iv (1899 ed.), p. 209. (attha acchariya abbhut& 
dhamma) . 

187 yadaham bhante Bhaga¥antam pathamam dirato’ va addasam, saha 
dassanen’ eva me bhante Bhagavato cittam pasidi. 
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its coming-to-be, its ending and the way and the 
householder should understand that whatsoever is con- 
ditioned by coming-to-be is subject to ending and 
should see the Dhamma, overcoming doubt and uncer- 
tainty, taking refuge in Buddha, Dhamma, and San- 
gha, and embracing the five rules of training in godly 
life*; (ii) the householder even having possessed of 
four wives, young girls’, like Ugga the householder, 
should not be a whit discomfited at parting with his 
wife’; (iv) he should share the wealth of his family 
impartially; (v) when he waits upon a monk, he 
should serve him respectfully’ ; (vi) as the venerable. 
monk preaches the Dhamma, the householder should 
listen attentively and not listlessly, and while the 
monk does not preach the Dhamma, he should 
preach him™*; (vii) although the Devas come to 
him, yet the householder should not feel any elation 


138 yadi. mam Bhagava afifiasi kallacittam muducittam vinivaranacittam 
udaggacittam pasannacittam, atha ya buddhanam simukkamsikéa dhamma- 
desana, tam *pakasesi: dukkham samudayam nirodham maggam. Seyyath& 
pi nima suddham vattham apagatakalakam samma-d-eva rajanam pati- 
gganheyya, evam va kho me tasmim yeva Asane virajam vitamalam 
dhammacakkhum udapadi. yam kifici samudaya-dhammam sabbam tam 
nirodhadhammam 'ti. So kho aham bhante ditthadhammo pattadhammo 
viditadhammo pariyogaJhadhammo tinnavicikiccho _vigatakatharhkatho 
vesarajjappatto aparappaccayo  satthusasane tattha’eva buddhafi ca 
dhammafi ca saighafi ca saranam agamiasim brahmacariya-paficamani 
ca sikkhapadini samadiyim. 

189 catasso komiriya pajapatayo. 
140komarim kho panaham bhante diram pariccajanto nibhijanimi 
cittassa afifiathattam. 

141 saypvajjanti kho pana me bhante kule bhoga, te ca kho appativi- 
bhatta silavantehi kalyanadhammehi. 
142yam kho pandham bhante bhikkhum payirapisimi sakkaccam yeva 
payiriipasimi na asakkaccam, 

143 $0 ce me bhante dyasma dhammam deseti, wakkaccam yeva sunami 
no asakkaccam, no ce me ayasma dhammam desesf, aham assa dhammam 
desemi. 
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as he talks to the Devas"; (viii) and lastly, the 
householder should not possess any remnant whatso- 
ever of those five lower fetters declared by Buddha’. 
Apart’ from such eight marvellous qualities of the 
householder, mention may also be made of some 
other qualities which are as follows: (a) a true 
householder should conside . to give impartially to 
the-Order and should not discriminate in the matter 
of distribution’; (6) his mind should become tran- 
quil and drunkenness should vanish as he will see 
the Exalted One a good way off’; (e) as the house- 
holder being. virtuous passes away, there should re- 
main for him no fetter, fettered by which he will be 
reborn®, In another context Buddha further re- 
veals the true nature of the sabbath (uposatha)” 
which is of three types, namely, the sabbath of the 
herdsman. (gopalakiposatho), the sabbath of the 
naked ascetics (niganthiposatho), and the sabbath 
of the ariyazis (ariyiiposatho). As regards the sab- 
bath of the herdsman, it is said that the herdsman — 
at eventide will restore the kine to their owners, re- 
flect over the grazing of the kine at such and such a 


144na kho panadhambhante abhijanami tatonidanam cittassa unnatim 
an, va devaté upasamkamanti, aham va devatahi saddhim sullapami 

u, 

145 yan’imani bhante Bhagavata desitini, paficorambhagiyani samyo- 
janani, naham tesam kifici attani appahinam samanupassimi. 

148 Anguttaranikaya, vol, ive (1899 ed.), p, 215. (atha khvaham bhante 
samacitto ‘va demi). 

147 yadaham bhante Nagavane paricaranto Bhagavantam pathamam 
diirato ‘va addasam, saha dassanen ‘eva me bhante pathamo acchariyo 

abbhuto dhammo samvajjati. 

148 sace kho panaham bhante Bhagavato pathamataram kalam kareyyam 
anacchariyam kho pan’etam, yam mam Bhagava evam vyakareyya 
‘natthi tam samyojanam, yena samyojanena samyutto ... gahapati 

++. pana imam lokam Agaccheyya ti 
_ 149 Anguttaranikaya, pt, i, (1885 ed.), pp. 205-212. 
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spot and drinking at such and such a spot and think 
over the routine of the next day; similarly it may 
happen that a sabbath-keeper will reflect over his 
food, both hard and soft, of the next day and spend 
the day engrossed in such covetous desire, and in 
this way he will observe the sabbath of the herds- 
man. The sabbath of the naked ascetics is so called 
because some naked ascetics exhort their disciples on 
the sabbath-day to give up all clothes feeling that 
they have no interest in anything anywhere, and 
herein there remains no-attachment to anything. 
Inspite of such behaviour their parents will know 
them for their sons and they themselves will know 
the latter for their parents. Their children and wives 
will know them for fathers and husbands respec- 
tively, and they will know them for children and 
wives. Their slaves and worknien will know them 
for their masters and they in their turn will know 
them for their slaves and workmen. Thus at a time 
when all are exhorted to keep the sabbath, it is 
under false notions that they will exhort them. Be- 
cause even on the next day they may resume the 
use of others’ belongings. According to Buddha, 
such a process is no better than stealing and that is 
why the naked ascetics’ sabbath also is bereft of any 
fruit or merit. On the other hand, the ariyan sabbath 
which is probably the best among the three entails 
the purification of a soiled mind by a proper method 
which may be described in the following manner: 
the ariyan disciple should call to mind the Tathagata 
as the Exalted One, the Arahant, the Perfectly En- 
lightened One, a World-knower, Teacher of the 
Devas and mankind. Thus his mind shou}d become 
calmed with the disappearance of the impurities of 
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the mind like the cleansing of the soiled head. The 
cleansing of the dirty head is made by means of cos- 
metic paste and clay, with the help of water and the 
‘appropriate effort of the persons. using them. But 
the cleansing of the impure mind is done by think- 
ing of Tathagata with all his merits. In such a 
manner the ariyan disciple should keep the Brahma- 
Sabbath and dwell with Brahma because it is owing 
to Brahma that his mind will become calmed and the 
defilement of his mind will be avoided. Further the 
cleansing of the soiled mind is done by recalling in 
his mind the Dhamma which is well proclaimed by 
the Exalted One, which isa real thing, which invites 
one to:come and:see it and leads one onwards and 
which: is understood by the intelligent for them- 
selves. ‘Thus the’ariyan disciple is said to keep the 
sabbath of Dhamma and dwell with Dhamma, be- 
cause it is owing to Dhamma that his mind is calmed 
and free from all dirty elements. ‘The cléansing of 
the soiled mind is.also done by thinking of the Order 
of disciples who walk uprightly and dutifully. So 
the ariyan disciple should keep the sabbath 
of the Order and dwell with the Order. Again 
the «cleansing of the soiled mind is made by 
recalling to mind the ariyan disciple’s own vir- 
tues which are unbroken, whole, unspotted, un- 
tarnished, praised by the wise and untainted by 
craving and lead-to concentration of mind. Such a 
process is just like the cleansing of a mirror by means 
of oil, ashes and brush of hair, and the necessary 
endeavour of a person. The ariyan disciple should 
thus keep the sabbath of the virtues and dwell with 
virtues and it is owing to virtues that his mind will 
be calmed. The ariyan disciple’s mind will also be 
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calmed and become free from any kind of defilement’ 
like the process of refining impure gold by means of 
a furnace, salt-earth, red chalk, a blow-pipe, tongs 
and the appropriate effort. This happens if he will 
call to mind the faith, virtue, religious knowledge, 
liberality and insight of himself and of the gods. 
So the ariyan disciple should keep the Deva-sabbath, 
dwell with the Devas, and become free from the 
pollution of his mind. Being mentally prepared 
himself the ariyan disciple, therefore, should consider 
to pass that night and day like the Arahants and 
observe the sabbath by actualising the eight silas 
mentioned earlier. Thus due to merit gained from 
the observance of the Ariyan Sabbath men and 
women may be reborn after death in the company 
of the gods. In short, the devout lay people who will 
keep such a sabbath with its eight silas surely per- 
form fruitful deed and are born in the heaven with- 
out reproach”, 

As regards the offering of food, it is stated that 
by offering food to the Buddhist monks, a lay disciple 
offers four objects, viz, life, beauty, happiness and 
strength (Ayu... vannam ... sukham ... balam)*”. 
It is indeed a householder’s sacred duty, which brings 
good repute and leads to heaven, to wait upon the 


190 It would be quite interesting if we mention here the short verse 
which enumerates the Aryan Sabbath, The verse runs as follows: 
“Panam na hane cidinnam Adiye 
Musa na bhise na ca majjapo siya 
Abrahmacariya virameyya methund 
Rattim na bhufijeyya vikilabhojanam 
Malam na dharaye na ca gandham acare 
Mafice chamayam vasayetha santhate 
Etam hi atthangikamahuposatham 
Buddhena dukkhantagunam pakasitam”. 
151 Ayguttaranikaya, pt. ii (1888 éd,),’p. 63, 
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Order of monks, offering them robes, alms-food, 
lodging, requisites and medicines for use in sickness”, 
because there are some visible results of offering 
(sanditthikam danaphaiam). Due to such offer- 
ing a householder becomes liberal, good and dear to 
many folk, is followed by good and wise people, is 
reported. in praising words, enters the company of 
nobles, brahmanas, householders or recluses with 
confidence and lastly is reborn in the happy heaven 
after death’. Thus such a duty—the duty of offer- 
ing food and requisites to the bhikkhus and bhik- 
khunis—although has a religious sanction behind 
it, shows that the Buddhist Sangha is economically 
to some extent dependent upon the laity. 


Secular 


We have summed up in the foregoing pages some 
ethical as well as religious discourses of Buddha to 
his lay-worshippers—both male and female. Apart 
from those discourses there are some others in the 
Nikayas, which may be grouped under a separate 
heading called ‘Secular?™. The Exalted One is quite 
aware of the limitations of his lay. disciples who are 
more interested in their day-to-day doings than in 
higher philosophical discussions. That is why when- 
ever occasions appear, he speaks on matters of secular 
interest—on social harmony, family obligations, 
corporate activities, better livelihood and the like. 

Buddha during his discourses to the laity warns 
a householder of four persons who should be reckon- 
ed as foes in the likeness of friends, namely, a rapa- 


152 ibid, pt, ii (1888 ed.), p. 65. 
153 Anguttaranikaya, iii (1896 ed), p. 39. 
454 The Light of the Dhamma, vol. ix, no. 3, Oct., 1962, p, 22. 
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cious person, a man of words not of deeds, a flatterer, 
and a fellow waster’. A rapacious person-is con- 
demned because he is rapacious, gives little and asks 
much, does his duty out of fear, and pursies his own 
interest. Similarly a man of words and not of deeds 
should be avoided because he makes friendly profes- 
sion as regards the past and the future and tries to 
win favour by empty words, and when the oppor- 
tunity of service arises he avows his disability. A 
flatterer, too, is condemned as he agrees to do wrong 
and disagrees to do right, praises one at one’s face 
and speaks ill of one to others. Likewise a fellow- 
waster is disliked because he accompanies one when 
one indulges in strong drinks, frequents the streets 
at untimely hours, haunts shows and fairs, and is 
infatuated in gambling**. But he is the best friend 
who is a helper, is friendly both in happiness and 
in adversity, is a good counsel and sympathiser™’. 
A helper is reckoned as sound at heart, because he 
guards one’s property, is a refuge when one is afraid, 
and co-operates with others in need. But a person 
who remains indifferent in happiness and adversity 
may also be accepted as sound at heart. Because 
such a person tells his secrets, keeps other’s secrets, 
does not forsake one in troubles and dedicates his 
life for the sake of others. A good counsel is called 
a good friend because he restrains one from doing 
wrong, enjoins on one to do the right, informs one 
of what one has not heard before, and reveals to one 
155 Dighanikaya, vol, iii, p. 185 (Afifiadatthu haro, vaciparamo, anu- 
ppiyabhani amitto mitta-patiripako, apaya-sahiya) . 
156 Dighanikaya, vol, iii (P.T.S.), p. 186, 
167 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, p. 187 (Upaka’ro mitto suhado veditabbo: 


samana-sukha-dukkho mitto suhado veditabbo: atth-akkhiyi mitto suMfado 
veditabbo: anukampako mitto suhado veditabbo) , 
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the way to heaven. And lastly, a sympathetic per- 
son is known as a trust-worthy friend because he 
rejoices only over one’s prosperity and not over one’s 
misfortunes, restrains those who speak ill, and com- 
mends those who praise always. 

In the Singalovada Suttanta Buddha states that 
a householder should worship the six quarters, 
namely, parents as the east, teachers as the south, 
wife and children as the west, friends and companions 
as the north, servants and work-people as the nadir, 
religious teachers and brahmanas as the zenith. It 
is further explained that every person should support 
parents in old age, perform duties incumbent. on 
them, keep up the lineage and tradition of the family 
and make himself worthy of his heritage. But these 
are not all: Buddha also reminds us of some duties 
of the parents towards the son, for example, they 
should show their love for their'son, restrain him 
from vice, exhort him to virtue, train him to a pro- 
fession, contract a suitable marriage for him, and in 
proper time hand over the inheritance to him. The 
pupils also should ‘minister to their teachers as the. 
southern quarter by rising from the seat in saluta- 
tion, by waiting upon them, by eagerness to learn, 
by personal service, and by attention to the lessons. 
In return the teachers should love their pupils, train 
them in a proper manner, make them hold fast, ins- 
truct them thoroughly in the lore of every art, speak 
well of'them among friends and companions, and 
provide for their safety in every quarter. Likewise 
in five ways should a wife as western quarter be 
ministered to by her husband, namely, by respect, 


158 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, pp. 187. 
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by courtesy, by faithfulness, by handing over 
authority to her, and by providing her with 
adornment”. Similarly a wife should also give atten- 
tive services to her husband by performing her duties 
well, by showing hospitality to the kin, by maintain- 
ing a faithful relation, by watching over the goods 
the husband brings, and by exhibiting skill and in- 
dustry in all her business. A clansman should 
minister to his friends and companions as the 
northern quarter by generosity, courtesy and bene- 
_volence, by treating them as he treats himself, and 
by being as good as his words. In return his friends 
and companions should show their love to him in 
the following manner: by protecting him and his 
property when he is without guard, by becoming a 
refuge in danger, by not forsaking him in his 
troubles, and by showing sympathy for his family. 
A master should treat his servants and employees as 
the nadir by assigning them work according to their 
ability, by supplying them with food and wages, by 
tending them in sickness, by sharing with them un- 
usual delicacies, and by granting leave in time. The 
servants and the employees in return should show 
their gratitude as follows : by rising before the master, 
by lying down to rest after him, by being content 
with what is given to them, by doing their work well 
and by carrying about his praise and good fame. 
Lastly, a clansman should minister to recluses and: 
brihmanas as the zenith by showing affection in act, 
speech and mind, by keeping open house to them 
and supplying their temporal! needs. The recluses 
and brabmanas in return should show their sympathy 


159Wm, Theodore de Barry & Ors. ed, Sources of Indian Tradition 
p. 122. (Basham, A, L. The Ethics of Theravada Buddhism) . 
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for the clansman by restraining him from evil, ex- 
horting him to good, loving him with kindly thoughts, 
teaching him what he has not heard, correcting and 
purifying what he has heard, and revealing to him 
the way to heaven™. Thus Buddha has stated that 
the proper way of worshipping the quarters consists 
of fulfilling certain duties towards’ parents, teachers, 
wife, children, friends, companions, servants, work 
people, religious teackers and brahmanas by a house- 
holder. The Exalted One thinks that social harmony 
cannot be maintained without mutual love and 
respect. Among the duties mentioned above, how- 
ever, are especially note-worthy those which are 
meant for the wife and the servants, as these display 
certain rights and privileges enjoyed by women and 
work people in those hoary days. 

Buddha, further, at one occasion addresses Pessa, 
the son of an elephant-trainer (Pesso hattharoha- 
putta), and mentions four kinds of people, namely, 
one who torments himself and is given to self-morti- 
fication, one who torments others and is given to 
tormenting others, one who torments both himself 
and others and is given to tormenting the both, and 
lastly, one who torments neither himself nor others. 
Among the four classes of people, however, the last 
one dwells beyond appetites and in bliss and holi- 
ness, During his conversation with Uggatasarira, 


160 Dighanikaya, vol. iii (P.T.S,), pp. 188-191. 

161, Dighanikaya, vol. iii, p. 234; Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, pp. 339-349, 
411; vol. ii, p. 159; Anguttaranikaya, vol. ii, p. 205; Puggalapafiiatti, 
p. 55. (Parantapo hoti paraparitapananuyogam anuyutto -.... attantapo 
ca hoti attaparitapananuyogam ... n’evattantapo hoti nattaparitapananu- 
yogam ... attantapo ca ... parantapo ... so anattantapo aparantapo 
ditthe va dhamme nicchato-nibbuto sitibhiito sukhapatisamvedi brahma- 
bhitena attana viharati) . 
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a Brahmana, Buddha has referred to the term 
‘gahapataggi’ which literally means ‘the fire of a 
householder’. Indeed the word implies “the sacred 
fire to be maintained by a householder, interpreted 
by the Buddha as the care bestowed on one’s children 
and servants”. A person who honours, esteems 
and revers the ‘gahapataggi’ attains happiness: in 
life’. 

There are, as Buddha has in one of his discourses 
revealed to Sujata, the daughter-in-law of house- 
holder Anathapindika, seven types. of wives, namely, 
a wife who is like a slayer, like a robber, like a mis- 
tress, like a mother, like a sister, like a companion, 
or like a handmaid. For instance, a wife who is 
pitiless, corrupt in mind, unamiable, inflamed by 
others, a prostitute, inclined to murder and neglects 
her husband is called a slayer-wife. Similarly a wife 
who robs her husband of his wealth is known as the 
robber-wife. A wife who is slothful, bent on doing 
nothing, but discusses of her husband’s zeal and 
industry may be called a mistress-wife. Likewise a 
mother-wife is that woman who with loving sym- 
pathy like a mother for her only son keeps a watch 
on her husband. A wife who holds her husband in 
the same regard as younger sister holds the elder 
one, is known as a sister-wife. A companion-wife is 
one who acts as a companion and helpmate. Lastly, 
a wife who is fearless of the lash and stick, unmoved, 
calm, pure in heart, obedient to her husband’s word 
162 Rhys Davids, T.W. & Stede, William ed, The Pali Text Society’s 
Pali-English Dictionary (1959 ed.), p. 248. 
163 Ajguttaranikaya, pt. iv (1899 ed.), p. 45. (Idha brahmana yassa 
te honti ‘putta’ ti va ‘dara’ ti va ‘dasa’ ti va ‘pessa’ ti vi ‘kammakara’ 
ti va: ‘ayam vuccati bribmana gahapataggi © Tasmiayam gahapataggi 
sakkatva garukatva manetva piijetya samma sukham parihatabbo) . 
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and free from anger is called a handmaid-wife. 
Thus a wife who is like a slayer, a robber, or a 
mistress is harsh and immoral and lacking in respect 
wanders in the miseries of hell after death. On the 
contrary, a lady who is like a mother, a sister, a com- 
panion, or a slave being restrained will be reborn in 
the heaven after death**. In this connection we 
may mention here four qualities, as disclosed by 
Buddha in another context to housewife Visakha, by 
which womenfolk may win power in this world. 
These are :. the capability at work (susamvihitakam- 
manto), management of servants (sangahitaparij- 
jano), ability for being lovely to husband (bhattu 
manapam), and protection of ‘wealth (sambhattam 
anurakkhati). A woman becomes capable at her 
work by being deft, nimble and gifted with an in- 
quiring turn of mind into all kinds of undertakings. 
Also a woman wins power managing the slaves, 
messengers and work folk and by knowing their ac- 
complishment of deeds and strength and weakness 
of the sick. For being lovely to her husband a woman 
does not perform that what her. husband) reckons 
to be unlovely. Lastly, a woman well protects her 
husband’s money, corn, silver, or gold by keeping 
those secure with watch and ward and not being the 
robber, thief, carouser, or wastrel. A woman, thus 
being endowed with these four qualities, becomes 
accomplished in faith, virtue, charity and wisdom 
(saddha, sila, cga and pafifié) and attains peace and 
prosperity’. It would probably be quite relevant 
if we enumerate here Buddha’s discourse to the 
married girls of Uggaha, a householder, as it also, 
164. Anguttaranikaya, pt. iv (1899 ed.), pp. 91-94. 

165 Anguttaranikaya, pt. iv (1399 ed.), pp. 269-271. 
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lays down certain duties and obligations of a married 
woman. Thus in course of his lecture Buddha ad- 
vises the girls to train themselves in attending their 
husbands’ property, to rise up early, to retire last 
of all, to work willingly, to order sweetly and gently, 
to honour all whom their husbands revere—whether 
parents, recluses or godly men, and to offer seats 
and water to such respected persons. ‘The girls are 
further admonished to be active and expert at their 
husbands’ homecrafts, to know the work of each 
servant, to realise the strength and weakness of the 
sick, to divide the hard and soft food, each accord- 
ing to his or her share, and to keep safe watch over 
their husbands’ wealth. Indeed girls having posse- 
ssed of such qualities on the breaking up of the body 
after death will be reborn among the gods of lovely 
forms’, Incidentally it is interesting to note that 
Kanva, the sage, also delivérs almost the same admo- 
nition to Sakuntala, his foster-daughter, on the eve 
of her departure from the hermitage to her husband’s 
palace’. He advises Sakuntala to pay respectful 
attention to her superiors, to act the part of a dear 
friend towards her fellow-wives, not to show a refrac 
tory-spirit even though treated harshly by her 
husband, to be courteous towards her attendants, 
and not to be puffed up in prosperity. He further 
adds that in such manner young women attain the 
station of housewife, but those of an opposite charac- 
ter. are house-banes’®. Thus these two discourses, 
166 Anguttaranikaya, pt. iii (1896 ed.), pp. 37-38; iv, p. 265; Gradual 
Sayings, vol. iii, pp. 29-30. 

167 Keith, A. Berriedale, (The) Sanskrit drama in its origin, develop- 
ment, theory and practice (O.U.P., 1954 ed.), p. 153. 


168 Williams, Monier, ed. Sakuntald: a Sanskrit drama, in seven acts, 
by Kalidasa (Chowkhamba Sans. Series Office, 1961 ed.), p, 178, (éus- 
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recorded in the Anguttaranikaya and the Abhijfiana- 
sakuntalam, though differ in age, place and situation, 
agree in contents which are rather comprehending 
and universal in nature. 

In a discourse to the laity Buddha speaks of four 
conditions that lead to a clansman’s advantage and 
happiness here on earth. Those are: alertness, 
wariness, good company, and the even life’. In ex- 
planation it has further been said that alertness is 
found in such a clansman who earns his livelihood 
by the plough, trading, cattle-herding, archery, royal 
service, or by crafts, becomes deft and tireless, gifted 
with an inquiring turn of mind into ways and means, 
and is able to arrange and carry out his job. Like- 
wise wariness is observed in a clansman who works 
with zeal, collects things by the strength of his arm, 
earns by-the sweat of his brow and justly obtains 
whatsoever wealth which he strictly guards thinking 
of protecting it from the hands of the king, thieves, 
fire, water, or ill-disposed heirs: A clansman also 
fulfils the condition of good company by dwelling 
at a village or. market-town, consorting, conversing, 
engaging in talk with householders or householders” 
sons, young or old men reared in virtue, emulating 
the fullness of faith, virtue, charity, or of wisdom. 
Lastly, a clansman observes the condition of the even 
life by continuing his business serenely, not being 
unduly elated or depressed while experiencing both 
gain or loss in wealth and ponders over his income 


risasva gurunkuru priyasakhivrttim sapatnijane, bharturviprakrtapi 
Tosanataya m4 sma pratipam gamah. Bhiiysttham bhava daksina parijane 
bhagyesvanutsekini, yaxtyevam grhinipadam yuvatayo vamah kulasya- 
dhayah) . 

169 utthdnasampada arakkhasampada kalyanamittat& samajivita. 
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which after deducting the loss at so much that his 
outgoings do not exceed his income’. Thus; on the 
whole, a clansman is. expected to be endowed with 
virtue, charity and wisdom™. In the same discourse 
Buddha warns the lay people of four channels for 
flowing away of amassed wealth, namely, looseness 
with women, debauchery in drinking, knavery in 
dice-play and friendship, companionship and inti- 
macy with evil doers’”. 

In the above discussion we find that Buddha’s dis- 
courses of love and goodwill to the laity reveal 
domestic and social ethics’. Practically nothing is 
left unmentioned in these discourses ‘as regards 
the duties of a houseman. But among them, how- 
ever, the Singalovada Suttanta’™, as we have already 
seen, representing the entire domestic and social 
duties of the Buddhist layman is unique in 
character’®. That is why it is called the Vinaya of 
the Houseman. In a canon compiled by members 
of a religious order and largely concerned with the 
mental experiences and ideals of recluses, and with 
their outlook, it is of great interest to find in it suttas 
entirely devoted to the outlook and relations of the 
layman on and to his surrounds’... It may be inci- 
dentally noted in this connection that the code of 


170 Anguttaranikaya, pt. iv (1899 ed.), pp, 281-283, 

171, Anguttaranikaya, pt. iv (1899 ed.), p. 284. 

172 Anguttaranikaya, pt. iv (1899 ed.), p, 283 (bhoganam cattari apaya- 
mukhini honti:' itthidhutto hoti, suradhutto, akkhadhutto, Pipamitto 
pipasahayo papasampavanko) . 

173 Dialogues of the Buddha, pt, iii (P.T.S.), p. 168. 

174 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, pp. 180-193; Barua, Beni Madhav. Grhi- 
Vinaya (Calcutta, Bauddha Dharmankur Sabha, 1913 ed.), p. 121. 

75 Indian Antiquary, 12, 1883, p. 23 f€; Rhys Davids, Mrs. Gotama the 
man, pp. 205-206. 
176 Dialogues of the Buddiia, pt. iii (P.T.S.), pp. 168-169. 
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conduct which we have mentioned above is quite 
similar to the Minor Rock Edict II of king Asoka 
who enjoins that father, mother, and superiors 
should be properly served; likewise, living beings 
should be kindly treated, and truth should, be 
spoken”. ‘The Mahabharata is also never tired of 
repeating the same duties of a householder’. In- 
deed it is thought that happy would have been the 
village or the clan, where the people are full of kindly 
spirit of fellow-feeling and full of noble spirit of 
justice’. 

Lastly, it will not be out of place here to make 
a passing reference to the Jaina canonical discourses 
meant for the laity. These discourses show that 
both the Buddhist and Jaina sermons aim at the 
moral progress of the. common people. The Jaina 
community is constituted not only of monks and 
nuns but also of laymen and laywomen who are 
generally called samanovasaga and samanovasiya, 
abbreviated uvasaga and uvasiya respectively corres- 
ponding to updsaka and upasika of Buddhism. 
They are also known as savaga and saviya, saddha 
and gihi. A Jaina lay devotee is also designated as 
the Desa-Viraya, because of his observing a part of 
the main regulations as opposed to the Savva-Viraya, 
the monk. Like the Buddhist laity, a Jaina lay 
worshipper is also to provide the samanas of the 
Niggantha faith with pure and acceptable food, drink, 


477 Basak, Radhagovinda, Agokan Inscriptions (1959 ed), p. 1883 
Mookherjee, Radhakumud, Asoka, pp. 117-118 fn. 
178 Santi, Rajadh, P., ch, 59, v. 142 
(Vrddhopaseva, dinafica 
Saucamutthinameva ca 
Sarvabhitanukampa ca ...)- 
179 Rhys Davids T. W. Buddhism (SPCK), p. 148. 
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delicacies, relishes, clothes, blankets, alms-bowls, 
brooms, stool, plank bedding, spices and medicines. 
He is further expected to long after truth, righteous- 
nses, heaven and salvation, and to hanker after 
them”, A Jaina female lay devotee also like the 
Buddhist upasika should be perfect in every manner, 
beloved of her husband, devoted, attached, loving 
and amenable, severally in speech, and should live 
happily with her husband’. But unlike Buddhism, 
Jainism insists on a rigorous process of self-mortifica- 
tion to be followed by the laity’. The duties of a 
Buddhist. householder are mainly sdcio-ethical, while 
those of a Jaina layman are out and out religious. 
A fair picture of the life of a Jaina lay-devotee can 
be had from the Uvasagadasao™ which is the seventh 
Anga of the Jaina canon and contains ten chapters 
(ajjhayanas)'*. The duties of a Jaina layman may 
be divided into three groups: (a) the small vows 
(pafic’anuvvaiyam), (b) the additional vows (tinni 
guna-vvayaim), and (c) the strengthening vows 
(cattari sikkha-vvayaim)**. These are twelve in 


180 Hoernle, A. F, Rudolf. (The) Uvasagadaséo; or the religious pro- 
fession of an Uvasaga, vol. ii (Bibliotheca Indica, 1888 ed.), p. 158. 

18 ibid, pp. 115-116, : 

182 Schubring, Walther. (The) Doctrine of the Jainas; trans, by 
Wolfgang Beurlen (Motilal Banarsidass, 1962 ed.), pp. 284-290. 

188It is one of the sacred books of the Svetsmbara or ‘white-robed’ 
division of the Jainas. Its title “Uvasagadagio” (the religious pro- . 
fession of an Uvasaga) suggests some vows and rules of conduct to 
which a layman of the Jaina community is required to conform. It is, 
therefore, in a manner, the counterpart to the Aciranga Siitra, which 
sets forth the vows and rules which a Jaina monk is‘required to take 
on himself. 

184 Kapadia, Hiralal R. (A) History of the canonical literature of the 
Jainas, p, 132. 

185 Both the additional and strengthening vows are further grouped 
under Sattasikkha-vaiyam, or ‘seven disciplinary vows’, 
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number, and hence cailed duvalasaviha agara- 
dhamma. The small vows (anu-vvaya) are so called 
as compared with the great vows adopted by the 
monks. They are: abstaining from (i) gross 
(thilaga) offences against live matters leading to 
death (pandivaya), (z) gross untruthfulness (musa- 
vaya), (i) gross appropriation (adinn’idana), 
(jw) adultery by contenting oneself with one’s: wife 
(sa-darasamtosa), and (wv) greed by restraining 
one’s striving after possession (icchaparimana)’. 
_ Curiously enough these solemn vows remind us, of 
the five moral precepts (paficasilas) observed by a 
Buddhist upasaka and are even parallel to Christian 
commandments, The five small vows are followed 
by three “additional vows” which are (i) refrain- 
ing from typical offences against the law of absten- 
tion from unprofitable employment (anattha- 
danda)*, (ii) confining oneself to an area of a 
certain extension in either direction which one may 
not leave in his undertakings (disi-vvaya), and 
(ii) observing moderation in eating and drinking as 
well as furnishings along with the prohibition of 
practising certain trades (uvabhoga-paribhoga-pari- 
mana). But in camparison with the other two types 
the “strengthening vows” (sikkha-vvaya) are of 
positive nature. By observing these vows a layman 
temporarily becomes almost a monk. The “strength- 
aning vows” are as follows: (i) simaiya which means 


186 anuvrata mahdvrata ni apeks#i anu nanhi, 

187 cf, Tatvarthadhigamasitram, 6. i (Hithsa anrtasteyabrahmapari- 
grahebhyo viratir-vratam) ; Ghosal, Sarat Chandra, ed. (The) Sacred Books 
of the Jainas, vol. i (Davva-Samgaha), p. 86. 

188 cf. Like ‘thou shalt not kill’, ‘thou shalt steel’, ‘thou shalt not commit 
adultery’, etc. 5 

189 Law, B. C. Some Jaina. canonical Sutras, pp. 43-46. 
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the state of an inward balance without adding that 
it concerns an act of devotion to be repeated several 
times every day, (ii) deéavagasiya that stands for 
the self-limitation of one’s dwelling and occupation- 
area which may not be transgressed by messengers, 
servants, etc., (ii) posahévavasa that enjoins to ob- 
serve certain fasting days combined with night 
watches, (iv) aha-or atihi-samvibhaga which means 
distribution of gifts according to rule or to guests. 
In addition to the aforesaid twelve vows a Jaina 
layman is also enjoined to observe the fasting leading 
to death’. We have already noticed that in 
Buddhism a lay-devotee is directed to observe the 
five or eight vows unlike twelve in Jainism. It is 
also seen that vows in Jainism are more severe than 
those in Buddhism. Thus even in the life of a 
Buddhist householder is reflected the middle way 
avoiding both the extremes. Moreover, in Buddhism 
the lay members are not organically connected with 
the Sangha as in Jainism. This particular charac- 
teristic of Janism has appropriately drawn the follow- 
ing remark from a noted scholar : “Mahavira’s genius 
for organisation also stood Jainism in good stead now, 
' for he had made the laity an integral part of the 
community (i.e. sangha) which consisted of the 
monks, nuns, lay brothers and lay-sisters, whereas 
in Buddhism they had no part nor lot in the order’*. 


190 Jaini, Jagmanderlal. Outlines of Jainism, p. 137 (apacchima 
méaranantiya samlekhana jhisan’ draihana) . 
191, Stevenson, S. (The) Heart of Jainism (Oxford, 1915 ed.) , pp. 18-19. 


CHAPTER THREE 
DISCOURSES ON SILA, SAMADHI AND PANNA 


The Path leading to the Enlightenment falls inte 
three stages consisting of the practice of morality 
and avoidance of sin (sila), practice of concentra- 
tion (samadhi or citta) and attainment of knowledge 
(pafifia)*. So the three bodies of doctrine, namely, 
noble body of doctrine regarding right-conduct 
(ariyassa silakkhandhassa), noble body of doctrine 
regarding self-concentration (samAdhikkhandhassa) 
and noble body of doctrine regarding insight (pafifia- 
kkhandhassa), are highly praised by Buddha”. They 
occupy a considerable portion of the Nikayas. In- 
deed several discourses have been devoted to the 
discussion on them. ‘These three stages are also 
mentioned in the Vimuttimagga, Visuddhimagga 
and Sarvastivada Literature*. But sometimes the 
path is made four stepped through the addition of 
vimutti*, or five stepped through further addition of 
vimuttifianadassana®. Buddha states that due to 
lack of knowledge about sila, samadhi, pafifia and 
vimutti human beings wander in the weary path of 
transmigration’. He understands these in succes- 

1 Dighanikaya, vol. i, pp. 204-210; Saryuttanikaya, i, p. 18; Angut- 
taranikaya, ii, p. 183; iii, 14-15. 

2 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 206. 

3 Thomas, E. J. (The) Life of Buddha, p. 44 fn. 

4 Anguttaranikaya, ii, Suttas 1, 2. - 

8 Dighanikaya, vol. iii. (P.T.S., 1911 ed), p. 279, Anguttaranikaya, 
iii, p. 271. : 


6 Dighanikaya, ii (P.T.S.), pp. 122-123. (Ariyassa bhikkhave silassa 
ananubodha.... Ariyassa bhikkhave samadhissa ananubodha ... Ariyaya 
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sion’. It is said that a wise man who is firmly establish- 
ed on morality, concentration, and wisdom becomes 
an ardent bhikkhu overcoming the tangle*. A person 
who is perfect in the practice of sila may after his 
death be reborn either as a human being or as a god. 
But with such perfection he cannot be reborn in the 
Brahma world, ie., the Plane of Higher Spiritual 
Being. For a rebirth in the Brahma world he has to 
attain perfection in samadhi. Although a person is 
reborn in the world of human beings or gods and in 
the world of Brahma as a result of his incessant 
practice of sila and samadhi respectively, yet he will 
be under control of old age, disease and death from 
which there is no escape for any being, since all con- 
stituted objects possess the nature of decay and 
destruction. Therefore if a person desires to avoid 
the clutches of old age, disease and death, he must 
strive for the attainment of pafifia, besides sila and 
samadhi’. More precisely, it may be said that if a 
person develops sila more intensely and samadhi and 
pafifia less, he becomes a Sotapanna (one who has 
entered the stream of Path, a convert)” or a Saka- 
dagami (one who has attained the second stage of 
the Path and to be reborn on the earth only once); 


bhikkhave panfijya ananubodhi ... Ariyiya bhikkhave vimuttiyé ananu- 
bodha appativedha evam idam digham addhanam sandhavitam samsari- 
tam mamafi c'eva tumhakafi ca). ‘ 
7 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 123; Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 2. 
(Silarh samadhi pafifia ca vimutti ca anuttara 
anubuddhi ime dhamma Gotamena yasassini) . 
8 Sarhyuttanikaya, i (P.T.S., 1884 ed}, p. 13, 
(Sile patitthaya naro sapafifio, cittam pafifiam ca bhavayam, 
tapi nipako bhikkhu, so imam vijataye jatam ti). 
9 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, pp. 9-22. 
10 Dighanikaya, iii, pp. 182, 227; Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 89. 
11 Anguttaranikaya, i, pp. 120, 232 sq. ;. Sarnyuttanikaya, iii, p. 168. 
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if he develops both sila and samadhi more and 
paiifia less, he becomes an Anagiimi (one who does 
not return, a Never-Returner, ie., one who has 
attained the third Path);” but practising all the 
three in their perfection he becomes an Arahanta 
(one who has attained the Summum Bonum of reli- 
gious aspiration, i.e:, Nibbana), Anuttara Vimutta. 
Buddha, therefore, lays down three forms of training 
for the monks, namely, the training in the higher 
morality, in the higher thought and in the higher in- 
sight. By’ training in the higher morality, a monk 
dwells morally and is restrained with the restraint of 
the obligations, finds danger in the slightest faults 
and trains himself in the laws of morality’. By train- 
ing in the higher thought a monk being free from 
sensual desires practises the four musings (jhana) 
and attaining the fourth musing abides therein’*. 
By training in the higher insight a monk understands, 
as it really is, the meaning of ill, arising of ill, end- 
ing of ill and finally the practice leading to the end- 
ing of ill’. It has further been stated that a monk 
being endowed with morality, concentration and in- 
sight attains the freedom from toil, leads a holy life”, 
reaches the goal and becomes the best of gods and 


12 Dighanikaya, i, p, 156; ii, p, 92; Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, p. 146. 

18 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 245; Sarhyuttanikaya, i, p. 169. 

14 adhisilasikkha, adhicittasikkha, adhipafifiasikkha. 

15 bhikkhu silava hoti-... pe ... samadaya sikkhati sikkhapadesu. 

16 bhikkhu vivice’eva kamehi ... pe ... catutthajjhanam upasampajja 
viharati. 

17 Apguttaranikaya, i (P.T\S., 1885 ed.), p. 285 (bhikkhu idam dukkham 
ti yathabhitam pajanati ... pe ... ayam dukkhanirodhagamini patipada 
ti yathabhitam pajanati); Woodward. (The) Book of the Gradual. 
Sayings, i, pp. 214-215. 

18 Anguttaranikaya, i (P.T.S., 1885 ed.), p, 291. 
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mankind”. A person is said to prosper even if he 
hears of and observes the bhikkhus possessed of 
morality, concentration, insight (pafifia), release 
(vimutti), and release by knowledge and insight 
(vimuttifianadassana)”. At one occasion the Ex- 
alted One says that such bhikkhus become worthy 
of offering, worthy of gifts, worthy of oblations, 
worthy of salutation’ and an unsurpassed field of 
merit”. In this connection mention has been made 
of four types of people, namely, (a) a person who is 
endowed with neither morality nor concentration 
nor wisdom, (b) ‘a person who is endowed with 
virtue, but not with concentration and wisdom, 
(c) a person who is endowed with morality and con- 
centration, but not with wisdom, (d) a person who is 
endowed with morality, concentration and wisdom”. 
Likewise there are some other persons (a) who do 
not respect morality, concentration and wisdom 
and put not them first,(6) who respect virtue and put 
it first, but neither respect concentration and wisdom 
nor put them first, (c) who respect and put first vir- 
tue and concentration, but not wisdom, and (d) who 
respect virtue, concentration and wisdom and put 
them first”*. Thus it is evident that for the spiritual 
perfection it is absolutely necessary for a human 
being to be endowed with sila, samadhi and pafifia. 


19 Samyuttanikaya, iii, p. 13. (asekhena silakkhandhena, asekhena sama- 
dhikkhandhena, asekhena pafifiikkhandhena. Imehi kho bhikkhave tihi 
dhammehi samannagato bhikkhu accantanittho hoti accantayogakkhemi 
accantabrahmac&ri accantapariyosino settho devamanussinanti) . 

20 Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 67 (bhikkhu silasampannd samAidhisampanni_ 
pafifidsampanna vimuttisampanna vimuttifia@nadassanasampanna dassanam 
.., Savanam paham bhikkhave tesam bhikkhiinam bahukaram vadami). 

21 Ayguttaranikaya, iii (P.T.S., 1896 ed.), p. 134, 

22 Anguttaranikaya, iii (P.T.S., 1896 ed.), p. 134, 

23 Anguttaranikaya, ii (P.T.S., 1888 ed.), pp. 136-137, 
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Among them, however, sila (morality) which comes 
first, is the word of “that most perfect of all poems, 
the holy life; the language which makes intelligible 
the secrets of spirituality. Meditation and wisdom, 
the two remaining stages of the Way, are its rhythm 
and its imagery”. 

Sila 


Sila or Morality holds a very important place in 
every religion. In Buddhism, too, it plays a distinc- 
tive role*. Mrs. Rhys Davids says: “It has now and 
again been put forward that Buddhism is neither a 
religion nor philosophy, but only a system of morals 
or ethics, in so far as it contains anything beyond 
mere negation’”*, Provided that Christian, especially 
Protestant, connotations are not superimposed. upon 
the English word, the Pali term Sila may be rendered 
as Morality” or practice of Moral Virtues”. Sila in 
its primary sense denotes ‘nature, character, habit, 
behaviour’ in general, as when a person of stingy or 
illiberal character is spoken of as adanadila”. Its 
secondary meaning, doctrinally the more important 
one, is “the moral habit, or the habitual good, moral 
conduct—the conduct of one who does not hurt or 

24 Sangharakshita, Bhikshu. (A) Survey of Buddhism (Indian Institute 
of World Culture, 1957 ed.), p. 144. 

25 Morgan, Kenneth W. ed. (The) Path of the Buddha: Buddhism 
interpreted py Buddhists (Ronald Press Co., 1956 ed.) , p. 385. 

26Rhys. Davids, Mrs, Buddhism: a study of the Buddhist Norm 
(Williams & Norgate), p. 107. 

27 Morality is the Latin moralis, from mos, moris, meaning ‘manner, 
custom, habit, way of life, conduct’, and is thus in its original classical 
sense almost identical with the primary denotation of Sila. 

28 Murti, T.R.V. (The) Central Philosophy of Buddhism :-a study of 
the Madhyamika system (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960 ed.) ,-p. 349. 

29 Humphreys, Christmas. Studies in the Middle way; being thoughts 
on Buddhism applied (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1959 ed.), p. 98. 
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rob living things, is sexually straight, truthful, and 
gentle in speech, and sober as to drinks. That is all. 
Such conduct is only the essential basis of the higher 
life’. Thus in short “Sila means those particular 
volitions and mental states, etc. by which a man 
who desists from committing sinful actions maintains 
himself on the right path. Sila thus means: (1) right 
volition (cetana), (2) the associated mental states 
(cetasika), (3) mental control (samvara), and 
(4) the actual non-transgression (in body and 
speech) of the course of conduct already in the mind 
by the preceding three Silas called avitakkama’*’. It 
has been stated in the Patisambhidhamagga that 
volition is virtue; mental properties are virtue; res- 
traint is virtue; non-transgression is virtue”. Now 
volition is virtue of that person who abstains from 
life-taking and so forth, or who fulfils his set duties. 
Similarly mental properties of such a person are 
virtue, who abstains from taking life and so forth. 
As regards the proposition ‘restraint is virtue’ ,it is said 
that ‘restraint’ should be understood as fivefold, 
namely, by means of the Patimokkha (Patimokkha- 
samvarasila)*, of mindfulness, of knowledge, of 
patience, and of energy. So the fivefold restraint as 
well as the restraint which the noble ones exercise 
in regard to anything that falls on their way should 
be understood as restraint-virtue. Likewise non- 


80 Rhys Davids, Mrs, Pslams of the early Buddhists, vol. ii (P.TS., 
1913 ed.), p. 269. 

#1 Dasgupta Surendranath. (A) History of Indian Philosophy, vol. i 
(Cambridge University Press, 1957 ed.), p. 101. 

82 Patisambhidamagga, i, p, 44 (cetana silam, cetasikam silam, samvaro 
silam, avitakkamo silam ti) , 

83U Nu. (The) Buddha, (Kamala lecture, Cal. Uni., 1961 ed), 
pp. 49-50, 
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transgression becomes virtue as one does not com- 
mit offence physically or vocally. Sila, is thus called 
virtue in the sense of being virtuous or moral™ as 
also “in the sense of being the head (sira) and being 
cool (sita)”*® Perfect morality, therefore, consti- 
. tutes the indispensable foundation of further pro- 
gress on way to emancipation and its essence is to be 
found in selflessness®. Buddhist morality is dogma- 
tically founded on, and referrable to Buddha®” whose 
contribution lies in clothing India’s moral code in a 
worthy positive form, showing moral law not merely 
as a veto for the immoral doer, but also as a guide 
for the person desiring to do well. He has adopted 
many provisions of morality and pious customs 
emanating from the Brahmanical sources*. Buddha 
decares morality as the first necessity and insisted on 
man’s liberation from sensual thoughts, acts and 
malevolence and urges: his disciples to lead a pure 
life being possessed of moral habit. Not the Ganga, 
nor the Yamuna, nor the babbling Sarabhia, nor the 
Aciravati, nor the Mahi’s flood can purify on earth 
the taints of human beings (malam idha paninam). 
Morality can alone remove the stain of all living be- 
ings (sattanam). The person whose ornament is the 
morality (silabhisanabhisita) outshines the pomp 
and pearls of jewelled kings (najano muttamanivi- 

34 silanatthena silam. 

35 (The) Path of Purity, trans, by Pe Maung Tin, vol. I (1922 ed.), 
She Paul. Buddhism and Science; trans, by Bhikkhu Silacara 
(Macmillan & Co., 1918 ed.), p. 11, 

37 cf, Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 310. (Bhagavam milaka no bhante 
dhammé. Bhagavam nettika Bhagavam patisarana) . 

38 Kern, H. Manual of Indian Buddhism (1896 ed.) , 68. 

39 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 33 (sampannasila bhikkhave viharatha) ; 
Anguttaranikaya, ii (P.T.S., 1888 ed.), p. 14. 
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phisité). ‘The virtuous man destroys self-blame 
(attanuvadadibhayam) begetting always joy and 
priase®. Thus it has been said that morality is 
knowledge ; vice is ignorance, stupidity. There is no 
force like the moral force which is also the supreme 
weapon". Morality is the mighty causway (silam 
setu mahesakkho) and a peerless fragrance (silam 
gandho anuttaro). 

In Buddhism Sila consists of perfect speech 
(samma vaca), perfect action (samma kammanta) 
and perfect way of living (samma Ajiva)—three of 
the eight divisions of the Path leading to the Perfect 
Enlightenment”. By samma vaca one refrains one- 
self from speaking falsehood, malicious words, harsh 
and frivolous talk. By samma kammanta one pre- 
vents oneself from killing, stealing and misconduct. 
And by samma 4jiva one is refrained from earning 
livelihood by improper means‘*. Thus perfect speech, 
action and thought “practically include the whole 
code of moral laws that are prescribed for the con- 
duct of the Buddhist monk’**. ‘The moral laws 
‘again comprise ten items of good.character (dasa- 
sila) like abstinence from (a) taking life (panatipata 
veramani), (6) taking what is not given to one (ad- 
inn’adana), (c) adultery (kamesu miccha- céra), 
(d) telling lies (musavada), (e) slander (pisuna- 

40 Visuddhimagga, vol. i (P.T.S.), p. 10. 

41 Theragitha (P.T.S., 1883 ed.), p. 63, (silam balam appatimam, silam 
avudham uttamam) . 

42 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p, 801. (Yo c’ duvuso Visakha samm& vaci 
yo ca sammakammanto yo ca samma-ajivo, ime dhamma silakkhandhe 
saigahitd) . 

48 Rhys Davids, T. W. Buddhism: its history and literature (1896) 
ed.), p. 136. 


44Dutta, Nalinaksha. Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. i (1941 ed.), 
pp. 199-200. 
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vacaya), (f) harsh or impolite speech (pharusa- 
vacaya), (g) frivolous and senseless talk (samph- 
appalapa), (h) covetousness (abkijjhaya), (i) male- 
volence (byapada) and (7) heretic views (miccha- 
ditthiya)*. Of these ten, however, only the first 
seven may be designated as ‘Sila’ per se, or good 
character generally*. Buddha also lays down in a 
condensed form the five principal moral rules binding 
on all lay people, which include nos. a-d of the dasa- 
sila and (e) abstaining from any state of indolence 
arising from the use of intoxicants (sura-meraya- 
majja-pamada-tthana veramani)*’. These five also 
form the first half of the ten sikkhapadani and are a 
sort of preliminary condition to any higher develop- 
ment after conforming to the teaching of Buddha and 
as such are often mentioned when a new follower is 
‘officially’ installed. They are often simply called 
paiicadhamma* and mentioned without a special 
title in connection with the ‘saranam gata’ formula”. 
They emphasize the need for self-control in five 
different directions and do not imp!y abstention from 
work. Likewise the ten silas mentioned above are 
only called dhamma”™. 

Silas or Moralities in the Digha Nikaya™ have 
been grouped under three heads: minor, middle and 
major. It is said that a person observes the minor 
moralities (ciila-silas) by putting away the killing 

45 Samyuttanikaya, vol, iv, 342, 
46 Anguttaranikaya, i. p, 269; ii, p. 83 sq. 
4 av cS epee at vol. i. (P.T.S., 1890 ed), p. 146; Samyuttanikaya, vol. 
“We Liquineoniliies, vol. iii, pp, 203 sq., 208 sq. 
49 Anguttaranikaya, vol. iv, p, 266. 
50 Aviguttaranikaya, ii, p. 253 sq.{ v, p. 260. 


es 51 Dighanikaya, vol. i (P.T.S., 1890 ed.), pp. 4.12, 63-70, 206. (Brahma- 
jala Sutta, Simafifiaphala Sutta and Subha Sutta) . 
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of living beings, holding aloof from the destruction 
of life, laying aside the cudgel and the sword, being 
ashamed of roughness, being full of mercy, being 
compassionate and kind to all creatures that have 
life” ; putting away the taking of what has not been 
given and taking only what is given; putting away 
unchastity and holding himself aloof far off, from the 
vulgar practice, from the sexual act™; putting away 
lying speech, holding himself aloof from falsehood, 
speaking the truth, being faithful and trustworthy 
and breaking not his word to the world®; putting 
away slanderous speech, holding himself aloof from 
calumny, living as a binder together of those who are 
divided, an encourager of those who are friends, a 
peacemaker, a lover of peace, a speaker of words that 
make for peace” ; putting away harsh speech, holding 
himself aloof from harsh language and uttering the 
words which are blameless, pleasant to the. ear, 
lovely, reaching to the heart, urbane, pleasing to the 
people, beloved of the people; putting away fri- 
volous talk, holding aloof from vain conversation, 


52pinatipitam pahiya panatipata pativirato ... nihitadando nihita- 
sattho lajji dayapanno sabbapanabhita-hitanukampi viharatiti. 


53 adinnadinam pahaya adinnidana pativirato ... dinnadayi dinna- 
patikankhi athenena sucibhitena attana viharatiti. 

S4abrahmacariyam pahadya brahmacari ... 4raciri virato methuna 
gama-dhamm4 ti. 

55 musi-vadam pahaya musa.vadi pativirato .., sacca-vadi sacca- 
sandho theto paccayiko avisamvadako lokassati. 

56 pisunai-vacam pahdya pisuniya vacdya pativirato ... ito sutva na 


amutra akkhata imesam bhedaya, amutra va sutva na imesam akkhata 
amiisam-bhedaya. Iti bhinndnam va sandhita sahitanam va anuppadats 
samaggarimo samagga-rato samagga-nandi samagga-karanim vacam 
bhasita ti, 

57 pharusi-vicam pahaiya pharusaya vacdya pativirato ... Ya si vac& 
nel@ kanna-sukha pemaniy3 hadayamgama pori. bahujanakant& bahu- 
jana-manipa tatha-rapim vacam bhasita ti. 
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speaking in right time in accordance with the facts, 
words full of meaning, on religion, on discipline of 
the Sangha and uttering the words worthy to be laid 
up in one’s heart, fitly illustrated, clearly divided, 
to the point; holding himself aloof from causing 
injury to seeds and plants”; taking but one meal a 
day, not eating at night, refraining from taking food 
after mid-day”; preventing himself from being a 
spectator at shows, at fairs, with nautch dances, 
singing, and music”; abstaining from wearing, 
adorning, or ornamenting himself with garlands, 
scents, and unguents™; abstaining from the-use of 
large and lofty beds”; preventing himself from the 
acceptance of silver and gold”; abstaining from taking 
green paddy”; preventing himself from taking raw 
meat®; abstaining from accepting women, girls, 
slaves—male or female” ; abstaining from accepting 
sheep, goats, fowls, swine, elephants, cattle, horses, 
mares®; abstaining from accepting cultivated fields 
and waste”; abstaining from the activities of a go- 
between. or messenger”; abstaining from buying,’ 
selling and cheating with scales or bronzes or 

58samphappalapam pahaya samphappalap& pativirato .... kala-vadi 
attha-vadi dhamma-vadi vinaya-vadi nidhanavatim vacam bhisita kalena 
sapadesam pariyantavatim atthasamhitan ti. 

59 bijagima-bhiittagiama-samarambha_pativirato. 

60 eka-bhattiko ... rattiipdrato, vikdlabhojana pativirato. 

1 nacca-gita-vadita-visiika-dassana pativirato. 

62 mil4-gandha-vilepana-dharana-mandana-vibhisana-tthana pativirato, 

63 uccisayana-mahasayana pativirato. 

64 jitariiparajata-patiggahana pativirato. 

65 {maka-dhaififia-patiggahana pativirato. 

66 Amaka-mamsa-patiggahana pativirato. 


87 itthikumarika ... Diasi-dasa patiggahana pativirato. 
SSajelaka ... kukkiitasikara ... Hatthi-gavassavalava-pktiggahana 
pativirato. 


69 khetta-vatthu-patiggahana pativirato. 
70 dateyya-pahina-gaman-anuyoga pativirato, 
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measures"; abstaining from the crooked ways of 
bribery, deceit, fraud”; and lastly abstaining from 
maiming, murder, merecing, highway robbery, 
dacoity and violence“. Thus the minor moralities 
consist first of the items a-g of the dasa-silas and then 
are followed by special injunctions as to practices of 
daily: living and special conduct, of which the first 
five (excepting the introductory item of bijagima- 
bhitagima-samarambha) form the second five 
sikkhapadani. It is said that any person being en- 
dowed with such moralities which are grouped under 
‘ciila silas’, does not face any danger from any 
corner like a monarch who is duly crowned and whose 
enemies have been beaten down. Thus he becomes 
worthy of honour. Likewise a person observes the 
middle moralities (majjhima silas) by holding aloof 
from injury to the seedlings and growing plants 
whether propagated from roots or cuttings or joints 
or buddings or seeds”; refraining from using the 
stored up things, to wit, foods, drinks, clothing, 
equipages, bedding, perfumes, and curry-stuffs”; 
preventing himself from visiting shows’; holding 
aloof from games and recreations”; refraining from 
using the high and large couches”; preventing him- 


TW kaya-vikkayé ... Tulikdta-kansakita-manakita pativirato. 

7 ukkotana-vaficana-nikatisici-yoga pativirato. 

73 chedana-vadhabandhana-viparamosa-dlopasahiadikara: ‘pativirato. 

74 bijagima-bhittagama-samarambha_ ... seyyathidam miila-bijam 
khandabijam phalu-bijam aggabijam bijabijam eva paficamam 
pativirato. 

75 sannidhikara-paribhoga ... seyyathidam annasannidhim pana-sanni- 
dhim vattha-sannidhim yana-sannidhim sayana-sannidhim gandha-sanni- 
dhim 4misa-sannidhim ... pativirato. 

76 vistika-dassana. 

77 jiita-pamadatthandnuyoga. 

78 uccdsayana-mahasayana, 
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self from adorning and beautifying”; holding aloof 
from low conversations”; refraining himself aloof 
from wrangling phrases"; abstaining from taking 
messages, going on etrands, and acting as go- 
between™; and lastly holding aloof from deception 
and patter®. (Similarly a person further follows the 
major moralities (maha silas) which lead him to- 
wards the perfect bliss, i.e., Nibbana, by avoiding 
carefully for livelihood low arts* and abstaining 
from foretellings. Buddha says that even a truth- 
finder who has gone forth and is endowed with the 
training and the way of living of monks, observes 
these moral principles (silas) which are divided into 
minor, middle and major, and becomes accordingly 
a master of the noble codes of morality*., The whole 
of these three sets of silas is called Sakkhandha and 
is grouped with Samadhi and Pafifiakkhandha”. 

As regards the characteristic of sila (morality) 
Buddhaghosa, the celebrated commentator, states 
that as visibility is the characteristic mark of the 
different varieties of form. such like indigo, yellow, 
etc., so what has been told about being virtuous by 
way of the right placing of bodily actions and the 
like, and of the establishment of moral states, is the 
characteristic mark of the different varieties, such 
as, volition, etc.” He further says that morality 


79 mandana-vibhiisana-tthananuyoga. 

80 tiracchfina-katha, 

81 viggihika-kathaya pativirato. 

82 ditteyya-pahina-gamananuyoga pativirato. 

88 kuhana-lapana pativirato. 

84 tiracchna-vijjaya pativirato, 

85 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i (P.T.S.), pp. 179-180. 

86 Dighanikaya, i, p. 206. 

87 Visuddhimagga, vol. i (P.T.S., 1920 ed), p. 8. (Yatha hi nilapi- 
tidibhédena anekadhi bhinnassipi ripiyatanassa sanidassanattam lakkha- 
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(silam) has, as its manifestation, purity—purity of 
body, speech and mind®. But Upatissa, the author 
of the Vimuttimagga, opines that non-repentance’ is 
the manifestation of morality™. 

Regarding the advantages of morality it has been 
said that the absence of remorse ( avippatisaradi ) 
and the like may be called its advantages”. A person 
being virtuous and endowed with morality acquires 
much wealth mainly due to the effect of non-negli- 
gence, gains a good report abroad, enters boldly and 
being unpurturbed the assemblies of princes, brah- 
manas, laymen and monks, dies undeluded and lastly 
on the dissolution of the body after death attains a 
happy destiny. Even in death he becomes self- 
possessed”. Thus a wise man enjoys various advan- 
tages of morality, beginning with loveableness and 
preciousness and ending in the destruction of the 
intoxicants of the mind. That is why at one occasion 
Buddha enjoins on his disciples to fulfil virtues, to 
be dear, precious to, respected and honoured by the 
fellow-monks”. But it may be noted that there lies 
a difference between morality (sila) and mode of 
life (@cara). When a man works diligently and 
shakes off either evil disposition (kilesa) or obstacles 
to spiritual progress, he adopts acdra and not sila. 


nam, niladibhedena bhinnassipi sanidassanabhavantikkamanato, tathi 
silassa_cetanadibhedena anekadha bhinnassipi. Yad etam kiyakammi- 
dinam samadh@navasena kusalinafi ca dhammanam patitthina vasena 
vuttam silinam, tad eva lakkhanam, cetanidibhedena bhinnassépi sama- 
dhanapatitthana—bhavanatikkamananto) . 

88 Vissuddhimagga, vol. i, p. 9. 

89 Ehara, N.R.M, & Ors, (The) Path of Freedom, p. 8. 

90 Anguttaranikaya, vol. v, (P.T.S., 1958 -ed.), p. 1. (avippatisiratthani 
kho Ananda kusalani silini avippatisirinisamsini’ ti) . 

91 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 86 (silava silasampanno asammiajho kalam karoti) . 

92 Majjhimanikéya, i, p, 33. 
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On the other hand, morality, may also be called the 
mode of life and samvara as it becomes bereft of 
ascetic practices (dhutas)**. It is also said that a 
monk who observes morality will cultivate the noble — 
eightfold path™. Just as the dawn is the fore-runner 
of the Sun, so possession of virtue (sila-sampada) is 
the harbinger of the origin of the noble eightfold way. 
The virtuous habits (kusalani silani), as the Exalted 
One observes, are those which appear through the 
cultivation of four stations of mindfulness”. Thus 
a monk dwells in body when he contemplates body 
as transient, ardent, composed and mindful, and 
restrains the dejection in the world arising from 
coveting. He does the same as regards feelings, 
mind and mind-states”. Further a virtuous person 
should consider the five grasping groups (paficupa- 
danakkhanda) as the conditions, which are imperma- 
nent (aniccato), suffering (dukkhato), sick (rogato), 
transitory (palokato), empty (sufifiato) and soul- 
less (anattato). These five groups are called the 
group of body-grasping (ripupadapakkhando) and 
the group of consciousness-grasping ( vififianupa- 
danekkhandho). Thus a virtuous monk thinking of 
these five groups of grasping realizes the fruits of 
stream-winner™. Even a monk who is a.stream- 


28 Bapat, P. V. Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga : a comparative ‘study 
(1937 ed.), p. 5. 

94 Samyuttanikaya, v. (P.T.S., 1898 ed), p. 30 (bhikkhuno ariyassa 
atthangikassa maggassa uppadaya etam pubbangamam etam pubbani- 
mittam yad idam silasampada) . 

95 yavad eva catunnam satipatthananam bhavandya. 

96 Samyuttanikaya, v. (1898 ed.), p. 171 (bhikkhu kaye vifieyya loke 
abhijjhadomanassam Vedanisu ,.. Citte ... Dhammesu dhammanupassi 
viharati, atapi sampajino satim& vifieyya loke abhijjhadomanassam. 
Y4nim4ni Avuso Bhadda kusalani silani vuttini Bhagavata) . 

97 sotapattiphalam sacchikareyyati. 
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winner should think over these five groups of grasp- 
ing because such a monk thinking thus over the 
groups attains the fruits of once-returning’®. Even 
a monk who is an once-returner will have to think 
over the same five groups because by doing so he 
realizes the fruits of never-returning”. That is not 
all. Even a bhikkhu who has attained the stage of 
never-returning should think over the five groups of 
grasping and realizes the fruits of Arahatship. An 
Arahat also should think that these are imperma- 
nent, suffering, sick, transitory, void and soulless. 
But for him there lies no possibility of rebirth. Never- 
theless, having practised in such a manner a monk 
becomes worthy of a happy existence and self posses- 
sion even in this present life’. ‘ Elsewhere it is stated 
that if a person lacks morals or fails in morals, he 
will have to face certain disadvantages. The 
Anguttaranikaya enumerates five such disadvan- 
tages, e.g., (a) suffering from the loss of wealth 
through neglect, (b) hearing own’s evil rumour, 
(c) approaching nobles, brahmanas, householders 
or recluses being confused and without confidence, 
(d) dying muddled in thought (sammilho) and 
(e) taking birth in the hell at the breaking up of 
the body after death’. ‘But a person who follows 
the moralities strictly has not to suffer such dis- 
advantages and on the contrary may easily over- 
come all unfavourable circumstances, 

Incidentally we also find in the Upanisads that a 


98 sakadagamiphalam. 

99 anagamiphalam. 
100 arahattaphalam. 
101 Samyuttanikaya, iii (P.T.S., 1890 ed.), pp. 167-169. 
102 Anguttaranikaya, iii (1896 ed.), pp. 252-253. 
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great emphasis is laid on the cultivation of moral 
virtues as a preparation for the divine life’*. Morality 
is, according to the Upanisads, an indispensable 
means for the realisation of spiritual ideak™. Among 
the chief moral principles which are mostly identical 
with those described in the Nikayas, reference has 
been made to self-restraint, charity, uprightness, 
non-violence and truthfulness”. Further mention 
is found of self-control (dama), charity (dana) 
and compassion (day&) as the three cardinal 
virtues**, In the Taittiriya Upanisad we are told 
that truth, self-restraint, hospitality, daily sacrifice, 
kindness, charity and a regular study of the holy 
scriptures are some moral principles”. Thus what- 
ever morality we find in the Upanisads and in the 
Nikayas is directed towards one goal—the goal of 
attaining the highest perfection. Both in the Upani- 
sads and in the Nikayas the moral activity is not an 
end in itself, but a means for attaining the summum 
bonum of life***: The moral life in both the texts is 
one of understanding and reason, .and not of mere 
sense and instinct. So in the Katha Upanisad ‘it 
is said that “he who is without understanding, who 
is thoughtless and impure, never reaches the im- 
mortal, immaterial state, but enters into the round 


103 Mal, Bahadur. (The) Religion of the Buddha and its relation to 
Upanisadic thought (Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research Institute, 1958 
ed.), p, 30. 

104 Hopkins, E. Washburn. Ethics of India (Yale University Press, 1924 
ed.), pp. 63-86. 

105 Chandogya Upanisad, iii, 17.4. 

106 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, v. 2, 1-8. 

107 'Taittiriya Upanisad, i, 9, 

108 Deussen. Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 362. 

109 Dasgupta, Surendranath. (A) History of Indian Philosophy, vol. i 
(Cambridge University Press, 1957 ed.), pp. 56-57. 
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of birth. But he who has understanding, and he who 
is thoughtful and pure, reaches the state from which 
there is no return”™°. It shows that the Upanisads 
as also the Pali Nikayas emphasize the inwardness 
of morality and attach great importance to the mo- 
tive in conduct, because the inner purity is more 
necessary than the outer conformity. Both the 
Upanisads and the Nikayas not only declare : ‘do not 
steal’, or ‘do not kill’, but also proclaim: ‘do not 
covet’ or ‘do not hate or yield to anger, malice and 
greed’. The mind, therefore, requires purification. 
“The Indian sages, as the Upanisads speak of them, 
seek for participation in divine life, not by pure feel- 
ing, high thought, and strenuous endeavour, not by 
unceasing effort to Jearn the true and do the right, 
but by the crushing out of every feeling and every 
thought, by vacuity, apathy, inertion and ecstasy” 
But it should be noted that the Nikayas lay a greater 
emphasis on morality than the Upanisads. Indeed 
in no other early Indian texts except the Nikayas 
morality has got so much prominence”. That is 
why Mrs. Rhys Davids has said: “If we compare 
(early) Upanishad teaching with that in the Suttas 
on the moral life, we can hardly fail to be struck 
with the relative coolness, the relatively slight atten- 
tion paid in the Upanishads to its religious import- 
ance. Let me not be misunderstood: this is a matter 
of, I repeat, relative insistence. And! though the 
insistence is relatively slight, the teaching is good. 


110 Radhakrishnan. Indian Philosophy, vol. i (Macmillan & Co., 1958 
ed), p. 2U. 

111 Gough. Philosophy of the Upanisads, pp. 266-267. 

112 Barua, B. M. Prolegomena to a history. of Buddhist Philosophy 
(Calcutta University, 1918 ed.), pp. 25-26. 
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The teacher bids the students—in one Upanislixd 
only—‘become one who has mother as divine, father 
... teacher ...’ guest as divine; walk according to 
dharma, be ‘not negligent of truth’, ‘a giver in faith 
and sympathy (to Brahmans)’. And there is very 
little more. But. as to the Suttas, they not only 
teem with moral exhortation, but the end and re- 
ward hereafter (as well as on earth) of the moral 
life is never lost to view. This comes also into 
Upanishads, but it is relatively very seldom’. 
Instead of merely giving an intellectual formulation 
of the one-ness of life, Buddha has made active love 
and benevolence a corner-stone of his teachings. He 
has advised us to show our feeling of one-ness with 
other living beings by acts of mercy. 

Turning to the Jaina ethics we find that morality 
in Jainism consists in the fivefold conduct of one 
who has knowledge and faith’*, namely, innocence 
or ahimsa, which is not merely negative abstention, 
but positive kindness to all creation; charity and 
truth speaking; honourable conduct, such as, not- 
stealing; chastity in word, thought and deed; and 
renunciation of all worldly interests. Although the 
fivefold. conduct prescribed for a Jaina is to some 
extent similar to the Buddhist silas, yet it may be 
noted that the ethical system of the Jainas is more 
rigorous than that of the Buddhists”. . It looks upon 
patience as the highest good and pleasure as a source 


118 Rhys Davids, Mis. Buddhism: its birth and dispersal (Thornton 
Butterworth Ltd., 1934 ed.), pp. 189-140. 

114 Schubring, Walther. (The) Doctrine of the Jainas described after 
the old sources. (Motilal Banarsidass, 1962 ed.), pp. 297-298. 

345 Barua, Benimadhab. (A) History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philo- 
sophy (University of Cal. 1921 ed.), pp. 385-400. 
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of sin**, Like Buddhism, Jainism also does not be- 
lieve in divine interference. So the monks are blessed 
not because of the uncertain whims of a capricious 
God, but by the order of the universe of which they 
themselves form a part:. The chief morality in 
Jainism is of course ahimsa or respect for and absti- 
nence from destroying everything that has life. This 
is again practically the first sila of Buddhism. Further 
like Buddhism, Jainism speaks of the possibility of 
reaching the goal by the non-believers. Ratna- 
sekhara in the opening lines of his “Sambo- 
dhasattari” relates: “No matter whether he is a 
Svetambara or a Digambara, or a Buddhist or a 
follower of any other creed, one who has realised 
the self-sameness of the soul, i.e., looks on all crea- 
tures as his own self, attains salvation”™’. . The 
Jainas also, therefore, make conduct as important as 
faith and knowledge, and, their conception of the 
goal of existence, though it differs from that of 
Buddhism in stressing escape from the evils of life 
rather than from conscious existence and in giving a 
high place to asceticism, is similar in that it is 
attained by the same ethical road as that blazed by 
the Brihmanas and followed by the Buddhists. The 
Brahmana ascetic is the model from which both the 
Buddhists and the Jainas borrow many important 
practices and institutions of the ascetic life“®. But 
the Buddhists attach to such moral principles the 
highest importance and the Jainas also are careful 
to observe them more rigidly. 


116 Sacred Books of the East, XXII, p. 48 (Acdrangasiitra) . 

117 Radhakrishnan. Indian Philosophy, vol, i (George Allen & Unwin 
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Lastly, in comparison with the Buddhist silas, it 
is seen that the Christian morality has been influenc- 
ed by the total conditions—economic, social and 
political. But unlike the Buddhists, the Christians 
take human beings as children of God, and thus have 
one duty—absolute love to: God, and an equal love 
to self and neighbour who is not merely fellow- 
countryman, but fellow-man. Thus in both Budd- 
hism and Christianity morality is universal surpass- 
ing all the tribal or national distinctions’. The con- 
tribution of Christianity is one of prophetic concern 
for, and involvement in, practical human life em- 
phasizing truth, justice and mercy”. In the early 
‘Apostolic Church we find that the spirit of brother- 
hood prevails ; even towards the hostile world there 
is the spirit of patience and forgiveness. Thus 
Christian morality is somewhat social, while the 
Buddhist morality is individual’. But in Chris- 
tianity, asin Buddhism, the ethical system lays down 
the duty of practising the four cardinal virtues, 
namely, universal love towards all living beings, com- 
passion, joy, and serenity*. Morality, as described 
in the Nikayas, aims at the escape from the pervasive 
evil of existence. ‘The essence of Sila may be found 
in Buddha’s admonition to his only.son. The Exalt- 
ed One says: “Is there a deed, Rahula, thou dost 


119 Bouquet, A. C. Comparative Religion: a short outline. (Penguin 
Books Ltd., 1951 ed.), p. 162. 

120 King, Winston L. Buddhism and Christianity : some bridges of under- 
standing (1962 ed.), p. 25. 
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(T. & T. Clark, 1963 ed.), pp. 598-599, 
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Unwin Ltd., 1958 ed.), pp. 58-59. 
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wish to do, then bethink thee thus—Is this deed con- 
ducive to my own harm, or-to other’s harm, or to 
that of both, then is this a bad deed entailing suffer- 
ing? Such a deed must thou surely not do”. But 
one should do such deeds which are conducive to 
human welfare. In this sense, however, Buddhist 
morality is somewhat practical’. 

Samadhi 

Samadhi or concentration also plays an important 
role in Buddhism. Buddhaghosa, the celebrated 
Pali commentator, uses the two terms Citta and 
Samadhi synonymously**.. In Buddhism Citta is 
conceived “as a stream or a series of momentary 
mental states without any abiding stratum. In the 
Samkhya, it is the intellect (buddhi) which is an 

abiding substance modified from time to time se 
the several mental states (vrttis)”*". 

Samadhi from the root “sam-&-dha”, “to put to- 
gether”, “to concentrate”, refers to a certain state of 
mind. In a technical sense it signifies both the state 
of mind and the method designed to induce that 
state*, It has been said that “he who is concentrat- 
ed sees things as they really are’’**. With these 
words does Buddhism points out not only the essence 
of concentration and the essence of understanding, 
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but also the nature of the relation between the two. 
Samadhi means fixing the mind, which is constant 
flux, on an object of thought, without distraction’. 
There are forty methods of making the mind calm 
and steadfast, by concentrating it on a single object 
of thought. These forty methods may be classified 
under seven heads, namely, Kasina, Asubha, Anus- 
sati, Appamafifia, Safifia, Vavatthana and Arupa. As 
in Christian prayer, so in Buddhist concentration 
(Samadhi) the initial step is withdrawal, both physi- 
cal and spiritual-mental. Obviously the mental 
withdrawal is more essential than physical’. 
Samadhi comprises (i) the guarding of the sense 
(indriyesu guttadvaraté), (ii) self-possession (sati- 
sampajaiifia), (i) contentment (santutthi), (iv) 
emancipation from the five hindrances (nivaranani), 
and (v) the four jhanas. Dr. Rhys Davids states 
that “from the negative point of view it is said to 
include emancipation from ill-temper, inertness of 
mind and body, worry, and perplexity; from the 
positive point of view it is said to include a constant 
state of joy and peace”. As regards the definition 
of Samadhi the Majjhimanikaya. relates that the 
one-pointedness of mind (cittassa ekaggata) is called 
the concentration (samadhi), distinguishing marks 
of which are the four arousings of mindfulness 
(catt#ro satipatthana). The four right efforts 
(cattaro sammappadhan4) are the requisites for the 
attainments ‘of Samadhi (samadhiparikkhara)™. 
120 Majjhimanikaya, i, 301. 

181 King, Winston L, Buddhism and Christianity : some bridges of under- 
standing. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1962 ed.), pp. 158-159, 

182 Rhys Davids, T.W. trans. Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. ii, 


pt. i, p, 265. 
183 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 301. 
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But in the Dighanikaya are mentioned the seven re- 
quisites for intellectual concentration (samadhi-pari- 
kkhara). They are: right views, right intention, 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, right 
effort and right mindfulness. That concentration 
of thought which is prepared by these seven factors, 
is called the Noble Right Rapture together with its 
bases, together with its. requisites. Right intention 
suffices to maintain right views, right speech suffices 
to maintain right intention, right action suffices to 
maintain right speech, right livelihood suffices to 
maintain right action, right effort suffices to main- 
tain ‘right livelihood, right mindfulness suffices to 
maintain right effort, right rapture suffices to main- 
tain right mindfulness, right knowledge suffices to 
maintain right rapture, and right freedom suffices to 
maintain right knowledge. 

Buddhaghosa defines Samadhi as the collectedness 
of moral thought. It is concentration in the sense 
of placing well (sam-adhana) and “is said to be the 
placing, setting (adhina, thapana) of mind and 
mental properties fittingly and well in a single object. 
Therefore that state, by the strangth of which mind 
and mental properties are placed in one object 
fittingly and well, without wavering, without scatter- 
ing, may be known as concentration”“*. Upatissa, 
the author of the Vimuttimagga, offers an alterna- 


4184 Dighanikaya, ii, pp. 216-217; iii, 252 (satta samadhi-parikkhara ... 
seyyathidam sammé-ditthi, samma.sankappo, samma-vicd, samma-kamman- 
to, sammi-Ajivo, sammfi-vayamo, samméa-sati, Y4 kho bho imehi satta 
angehi cittass’ ekaggati parikkhaté, ayam vuccati bho ariyo sammi- 
samadhi sa- upaniso iti pi saparikkharo iti pi). 

135 (The) Path of Purity, pt. ii, trans. by Pe Maung Tin, p. 98. (Sima- 
dhanatthena samadhi, ekarammane citta-cetasikinam. satham sammA ca 
adharam thapanan ti vuttam hoti), 
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tive definition supporting himself by a quotation 
from the Abhidhammapitaka, which according to 
Dr. P. V. Bapat** appears in the Vibhanga’”. He 
writes: “What fixes the mind aright, causes it to be 
not dependent on any, causes it to be unmoved, un- 
disturbed, tranquilized and non-attached, and 
rightens the faculty of concentration and the power 
of concentration is called concentration”. It is 
said that concentration (samadhi) is the object and 
the profit of happiness. But knowing and seeing 
things as they really are, may be called the object 
and profit of concentration™. The characteristic of ° 
samadhi is non-wavering, its essence is to destroy 
wavering, and its manifestation is non-shaking™*. 
But Upatissa relates that dwelling of mind is the 
salient characteristic of concentration; overcoming 
of hatred is its function ; tranquility is its manifesta- 
tion; non-association with defilement and the mind 
obtaining freedom are its near causes“*. It is further 
stated that a person who can hold his thoughts in a 
perfect and balanced state may be compared with a 
man who keeps himself well-balanced while carrying 
the bowl of oil, or with the four horses that pull the 
chariot with equal vigour”. We find that right en- 
186 Bapat, P. V. Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga : a comparative study 
(1987 ed.), p. 26. ; 
187 Vibhanga, 217 (P.T.S.). (Ya cittassa thiti santhiti avatthiti avisihiro 
ayikkhepo avisihata-manasata samatho samadhindriyam samadhibalam 
sammisamadhi: ayam vuccati samadhi). 

388 Ehara, Rev. N.R.M. (The) Path of Freedom (1961 ed.), p, 39. 

189 Anguttaranikaya, v, (P.T.S., 1958 ed.), pp. 1-2. (Sukham kho pana 
Anando samadhattham samadhanisamsan’ ti ... samadhi kho Anando 
yathabhitafanadassanattho yathabhitafanadassananisamso’ ti) . 
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deavour (samma-vayama),’* right mindfulaess 
(samma-sati)* and right concentration (samma- 
samadhi)** have been arranged in the class of 
samadhi, The Samyuttanikaya records that right 
concentration is associated with right view, right aim, 
right speech, right action, right living, right effort 
and rigkt mindfu'ness. The one-pointedness of mind 
which is equipped with these seven limbs is called 
the noble right concentration’’. Samadhi in its 
narrowest and most exclusive sense is essentially 
the wholesome concentration of the mind on a single 
object. But in its widest sense samadhi traditionally 
includes mindfulness and self-possession,“* emanci- 
pation from the hindrances, preliminary exercises for 
the development of one-pointedness of mind, the 
degrees and kinds of concentration, the various as- 
cending states of superconsciousness to which con- 
centration is capable of leading, and the different 
super-normal powers for the ,development of 
which these states are the basis, Mindfulness 
and _self-possession, with the practice of which 
the second stage of the Way begins are ex- 
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kho bhikkhave imehi sattangehi cittassa ekaggata saparikkhara ayam 
vuccati bhikkhave ariyo sammisamadhi saupaniso iti pi saparikkhiro iti 
pi ti). 

148 Conze, Edward. Buddhist Meditation (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1956 ed.), pp. 62-70. 
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plained by Buddha to king Ajatasattu in the follow- 
ing manner: “And how, O King, is a monk endowed 
with mindfulness and self-possession? In this case 
a monk is self-possessed in advancing or withdraw- 
ing, in looking forward or looking round, in bending, 
or stretching his limbs, in wearing his inner and 
outer robes and bowl, in eating, drinking, masticat- 
ing, and tasting, in answering the calls of nature, in 
walking, standing, sitting, sleeping, waking, speaking 
and keeping silence. Thus, O King, is a monk en- 
dowed with mindfulness and _ self-possession”*” 

Buddha encourages repeatedly his disciples to prac- 
tice concentration. He further proclaims that a 
monk who is concentrated knows the real nature of 
an object’. The Exalted One at one occasion ad- 
vises his disciples to be wise and mindful, to think 
over the immeasurable concentration for the attain- 
ment of fivefold knowledge (pafica fianani)**. He 
says: “what fivefold knowledge? “This concentra- 
tion is verily a present ease and a source of ease for 
the future’—even in each this knowledge arises; 
‘this concentration is Aryan, not of the flesh’—even 
in each this ...; ‘this concentration is not the prac- 
tice of base of men’—even in each this ; ‘this concen- 
tration is the peace, the excellent thing, the winning 
of calm, the attainment of one-pointedness, and the 
restraint that prevails is not a conscious restraint’— 
even in each this; ‘self-possessed, I verily enter upon 
this concentration, se!f-possessed, I verily emerge 
149 Dighanikaya, vol. i (P.TS., 1890: ed.), pp. 70-71 (Samajfifiaphala 

ti . 
gon Ran eeeem iii, p. 13. (samadhim, bhikkhave, bhivetha; sama- 


hito, bhikkhave, bhikkhu yathabhitam pajanatt ti). 
151 samadhim bhikkhave bhavetha appamanam nipaka patissata. 
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from this concentration’—even in each this know- 
ledge arises”. 

Elsewhere Buddha states that a monk possessed 
of five qualities cannot enter and abide in right con- 
centration. “What five? Herein ... a monk can- 
not endure sights, sounds, smell, tastes and touches. 
Possessed of these five qualities a monk cannot enter 
and abide in right concentration”. But having 
possessed of the opposite five he can enter and abide 
in right. concentration. Further a monk perceives 
that the calming of all activities, the rejection of sub- 
strate, the ending of craving, the dispassionateness, 
stopping, and Nibbana, may be considered as the 
real, as the best’. As he thus attains concentration 
he becomes unaware of earth, of water, of air, of the 
sphere of infinite intellection, or of the sphere of 
nothingness, of the sphere of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception, of this world, of the world beyond 
and yet at the same time he possesses the power of 
perception”. Venerable Sariputta has said to 


152 Ayguttaranikaya, iii (P.T.S., 1896 ed.), p. 24 (Katamani pafica? 
Ayam samadhi paccuppannasukho c’eva dyatin ca sukhavipako’ ti pacc- 
attam yeva finam uppajjati, ‘ayam samadhi ariyo niramiso’ ti pacc- 
attam yeva fiinam uppajjati, ‘ayam samadhi akdpurisasevito’ ti paccat- 
tam yeva fidnam uppajjati, ayam samadhi santo panito patippa-ssaddhi- 
laddho ekodibhavadhigato na ca sasajkharaniggayhaviritavato’ ti paccat- 
‘tam yeva fiinam uppajjati, ‘so kho panadham imam samadhim sato ‘va 
samapajjimi sato’ va vutthahimi’ ti passattam yeva fidnam uppajjati) ; 
The Book of the Gradual Sayings, vol. iii (P.T.S., 1952 ed.), p. 17. 

158 Ajguttaranikiya, pt. iii (1896 ed.), p. 137 (Paficahi bhikkhave 
dhammehi samannagato bhikkhu abhabho sammasamadhim upasampajja 
vihiritum. Katamehi paiicahi? Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu akkhamo hoti 
rupinam, akkhamo saddanam, akkhamo gandhinam, akkhamo rasinam, 
akkhamo photthabbanam) . 
1i4Idha ... bhikkhu evamsafifl hoti: etam santam etam panitam. Yad 
idam sabbasankhara-samatho sabbiipadhipatinissaggo tanhakkhayo virigo 
nirodho nibbinan ti. 

155 Anguttaranikaya, pt. v (P.T.S., 1900 ed.), p, 8 (Evam kho ... siya 
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Ananda that once while he (i.e. Sariputta) stays at 
the Andha Forest near Savatthi he attains to. con- 
centration of such sort’. Being further questioned 
by Ananda, Sariputta narrates his experience and 
says that destruction of becoming is Nibbana’. In 
another context Buddha addressing his disciples has 
said that there are persons who practice meditation 
(jbayi), who are skilful in concentration and the 
attainments thereof,” or skilful in concentration and 
steadfastness, or skilful in concentration and in 
emerging from the jhana or breaking it up at will,’ 
or skilful in concentration and is fully expert, or 
skilful in concentration and in the object,’” or skil- 
ful in concentration and in the range,’ or skilful in 
concentration and in resolve, or skilful in concen- 
tration and in zeal,” or skilful in concentration and 
in perseverance,’ or skilful in concentration and in 


bhikkhuno yatharipo samadhi—patilabho, yatha neva pathaviyam patha- 
visafifii assa, na Apasmim Aposaffi assa, na tcjasmim tejosafifi assa, na 
vayasmim vayosafifii assa, na Akdsanaficdyatane Akasanaficayatanasafifil 
assa, na vififianaficdyatane vififi@nafidiyatanasafiil assa, na akificanfia- 
yatane akificafifidyatanasafai assa, na mnevasafifignasaffiayatane neva- 
safifidna- safayatanasafifii assa, na idhaloke idhalokasafifii assa, na para- 
Joke paralokasafifii assa, safifil ca pana assa’ ti). 

156 cf, Kindred Sayings, i, 160 n; Anguttaranikaya, iii, p. 359. 

157 Anguttaranikaya, pt. v. (P.T.S. 1900 ed), p. 9 (Bhavanirodho 
nibbanam, bhavanirodho nibbanan ti kho me avuso afifia’ va sannd 
uppajjati, afifia’ va said nirujjhati) . 

158 Yvayam jhayi samidhismim samidhikusalo ca samidhismim sama- 
pattikusalo ca. ¥ 

159 Yvayam jhayi samadhismim samadhikusalo ca hoti samidhismim 
thitikusalo ca. : 
160ca hoti samadhismim vutthanakusalo ca. 

161 ca hoti samadhismim kallakusalo. 

162 ca hoti samadhismim 4rammanakusalo. 

163 ca hoti samadhismim gocarakusalo. 

164ca hoti samadhismim abhiniharakusalo. 

165 ca hoti samadhismim sakkaccakari. 

166ca hoti samadhismim sataccakari. 
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fitness,” or skilful in attainment in concentration and 
in the attainment in steadfastness,” or. skilful in 
attainment in concentration and in emerging from 
attainment, or skilful in attainment in concentra- 
tion and in ease of attainment,” or skilful in attain- 
ment in concentration and in the object of attain- 
ment," or skilful in attainment in concentration 
and in the range of attainment,!” or skilful in attain- 
ment in concentration and in resolve for attain- 
ment,'® or skilful in attainment in concentration 
and in zeal for attainment,’ or skilful in concentra- 
tion and in perseverance in attainment”. ‘Thus 
such persons become the topmost, best, pre-eminent, 
d t ent”. Buddka al - 
supreme and most excellent’. Buddba also men: 
tions four ways of making-concentration-to-become 
(samadhi-bhavana),’” namely, the way which con- 
duces to happy living in this very life,”* the way 
which conduces to winning knowledge-and-insight,”” 
the way which conduces to mindfulness and well- 
awareness,” and the way which conduces to the 
_ destruction of the dsavas™*, 
167ca hoti samadhismim sappayakiri. 
168 samAdhismim samapattikusalo. ca_hoti samadhismim thitikusalo. 
169 samadhismim samipattikusalo ca hoti samidhismim vutthanakusalo, 
170 ca hoti samadhismim kallitakusalo, 
171,samadhifmim samfpattikusalo ca hoti samidhismim firammana- 
kusalo ca. 
172 samapattikusalo ca hoti samadhismim gocarakusalo ca. 
178. ca_hoti samadhismim abhiniharakusalo ca. 
174 ca hoti samadhismim sakaccakAxi ca. 
115ca hoti samadhismim sikaccakAri ca. 
176 aggo ca settho ca mokkho ca uttamo ca pavaro ca. 
117 Dighanikaya, vol. iii (P.T.S.), p. 222. 
178 ditthadhammasukhaviharaya samvattati. 
179 fidnadassanapatilabhaya samvattati. 
180 satisampajafifidya samvattati. 


181, Anguttaranikaya, pt. ii (P.T'S., 1888 ed.), p: 144. Gsavinam khayaya 
samvattati) , 
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A detailed study on the noble body of doctrine 
regarding concentration (samadhi) has been made 
in the Digha Nikaya’*’. It is stated that a monk be- 
comes guarded as to the doors of his senses’ being 
not entranced in the general appearance or the de- 
tails of it when he observes an object with his eyes™. 
He sets himself to restrain that which may give 
occasion for evil states,.covetousness and dejection. 
He keeps watch upon his faculty of sight and attains 
to mastery over it. Likewise as he hears a sound with 
his ear, or smells an odour with his nose, or tastes a 
flavour with his tongue, or feels a touch with his 
body, or when he cognises a phenomenon with his 
mind he is not entranced in the general appearance 
or the details thereof. He keeps watch upon his re- 
presentative faculty, and attains to mastery over it. 
And being endowed with this self-restraint, so worthy 
of honour, as regards the senses, he experiences, with- 
im himself, a sense of ease into which no evil state 
can enter. Next the monk becomes mindful and 
self-possessed in the aforesaid manner. Similarly he 
becomes content (santuttho) as he is satisfied with 
sufficient robes to cover his body, and with reason- 
able food for his stomach. Wherever he goes, he 
takes the same with him as a bird carries his wings 
with him. He, therefore, having mastered such uni- 
que body of moral precepts, being endowed with so 
excellent self-restraint as to the senses, mindfulness 
and self-possession and being content, he selects a 
lonely spot to rest at on his way—in the forest, at 


182 Dighanikaya, i, (P.T.S., 1890 ed.), pp. 70-76; 207-208. 
188 indriyesu guttadvaro hoti. 
184 cakkhund ripam disva na nimittaggahi hoti nanuvyafijanaggahi- 
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the foot of a tree, on a hill side, in a mountain glen, 
in a rocky cave, in a charnel place, or on a heap of 
straw in the open field. And having returned there 
after his round for alms he sits, when his meal is 
done, cross-legged, keeping his body erect, and his 
intelligence alert, intent. Thus having put away the 
hankering after the world he remains with a heart 
that. does not hanker and purifies his mind of lusts. 
Giving up the corruption of the wish to injure he 
remains with a heart free from ill-temper and puri- 
fies his mind of malevolence. Further having put 
away torpor of heart and mind and kept his ideas 
aright, being mindful and self-possessed he purifies 
his mind of weakness and of sloth. Next having 
given up flurry and worry he remains free from fret- 
fulness and with heart serene within he purifies him- 
self of irritability and vexation of spirit. Then put- 
ting away wavering he remains as one passed beyond 
perplexity ; and being no longer in suspense as to 
what is good he purifies his mind of doubt. Again 
when the five hindrances (pafica nivarane),. viz., 
debt (inam), disease. (rogo), prison (bandhanaga- 
ram), slavery (dasavyam), and desert road (kanta- 
raddhana-maggam), have been put away within him 
he looks upon himself as freed from debt, rid of 
disease, out of jail, a free man and secure and so 
gladness springs up within him on his realising that, 
and joy arises to him thus gladdened, and so rejoic- 
ing all his frame becomes at ease, and being thus at 
ease he is filled with a sense of peace, and in that 
peace his heart is stayed (sukhino cittam samadhi- 
yati). Then being liberated from lusts, aloof from 
evil dispositions he enters into and remains in the 
First Rapture—a state of joy and ease bern of de- 
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tachment, reasoning and investigation”. Next the 
monk suppressing redsoning and investigation enters 
into and abides in the Second Rapture,” a state of 
joy and ease, born of the serenity of concentration, 
when no reasoning or investigation goes on.’ 
Further the monk holding aloof from joy, becomes 
equable and mindful and self-possessed, experiences 
in his body that ease which the Arahats talk of as © 
they say: ‘the man serene and self-possessed is well 
at ease’, and so he enters into and abides in the Third 
Rapture (tatiyajjhanam). Lastly, having put away 
ease and pain, passed away any elation and any de- 
jection he enters into and abides in the Fourth 
Rapture, a state of pure self-possession and equani- 
mity, without pain and without ease™*. Thus this 
state is characterised by supreme and absolute in- 
difference (upekkha) which is slowly growing in all 
the various stages of the Jhanas. The characteristics. 
of the fourth rapture are, therefore, upekkha and 
ekaggata. With the mastery of this rapture appear 
the final perfection and total extinction of the citta 
called cetovimutti, and the monks thereby becomes 
an arahat who has overcome rebirth, sorrows and 
sufferings’, 

The following numerical method of classification 


may be adopted to find out various characteristics 
of Samadhi: 


185 savitakkam savicdram vivekajam piti-sukham pathamajhanam upa- 
. sampajja viharati. 

186 Dighanikaya, ii. p. 186; Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 115. 

187 avitakkam avicdram samadhijam piti-sukham dutiyajjhanam upa- 

sampajja viharati. 

188 adukkham asukham upekkhd-sati-parisuddhim catutthajhinam upa- 

sampajja viharati. 

189 Majjhimanikaya, i, p, 296. 
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I. Concentration (Samadhi) is of two kinds, 
viz., (a) mundane (lokiyo) concentration which is 
accompanied by corruption, fetters, bond’ and 
supra-mundane (lokuttaro) concentration that is 
connected with the acquistion of the noble 
fruit ;°* (6) wrong concentration (miccha-samadhi) 
and right concentration (samma-samadhi)—the un- 

’ skilful unification of mind (akusala-cittekaggata) is 
called the miccha-samadhi, while the skilfhl unifica- 
tion of mind (kusala-cittekaggaté) is known as the 
samma-samadhi; (c) access concentration (upacira- 
samadhi) and ecstatic concentration (appana- 
samadhi). 

Il. There are also three kinds of concentration, 
namely, (a) samadhi with initial and sustained ap- 
plication of thought, without initial and only with 
sustained application of thought and with neither 
initial nor sustained application of thought’”—the 
first meditation (pathamam jhanam) is ‘with initial 
and sustained application of thought’, the second 
meditation (dutiyajjhanam) is ‘without initial appli- 
cation of thought and only with the sustained appli- 
cation of thought’, other meditations (sesajjhanani) 
are with ‘neither initial nor sustained application of 
thought’; (b) the concentration which is produced 
together with joy (pitiya saha uppanno), the con- 
centration which is produced together with bliss 
(sukhena saha uppanno) and the concentration 
which is produced together with indifference 
(upekkhaya saha uppano)—the first and second 
190 sisavo, samyojaniyo, ganthaniyo. 
191,ariyaphalena samadhigato. 

192 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, (P.T.S. 1911 ed), p. 219 (Tayo samadhi, 


savitakko savicdro samadhi, avitakko vicira-matto samfdhi, avitakko 
aviciro samadhi) . 
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meditations (pathamam jhanafi ca. dutiyajjhanaft 
ca) are ‘produced together with joy’, the third medi- 
tation (tatiyajjhanam) is ‘produced together with 
bliss’ and the fourth meditation (catutthajjhanam) 
is ‘produced together with equanimity’; (c) the skil- 
ful concentration (kusalo) which is pertaining to 
the form and the formless practised by the learner 
of the Noble Path (ariyamaggo) and the com- 
moner,® the skilful producing concentration 
(vipiko) which is known as the concentration of the 
learner who is established in the Noble Fruit 
(ariyaphalam) and of the commoner who is reborn 
in the spheres of the form and the formless,* and 
the real concentration (kiriya) which is called the 
concentration of the form and the formless practised 
by an asekha;® (d) lower (hina), middle (majj- 
hima) and higher (panita) samadhis; (e) small 
(paritta—in the upacara-bhimi), large (mahaggata 
—while in the ripavacarakusala and the aripava- 
carakusala bhimis) and measureless (appamana— 
while ariyamagga-sampayutta); (f) suiifiata or 
empty, appanihita or aimless, and animitta or sign- 
less samadhis”*, 

Ill. There are further four kinds of Samadhis, 
viz., (a) the sense plane concentration (kamavacara 
samadhi), the form plane concentration (ripavacara 
samadhi), the formless plane concentration (arupa- 
vacara samadhi) and the unincluded concentration 
(apariyapanna samaidhi)—the putting away of each of 


193 sekhehi ca puthujjanehi ca bhivito ripivacara-ariipavacara-samadhi 


195 asekhena samipanno riparipavacara samadhi. 
196 Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 360; Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 299. 
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the five hindrances by its opposite and the maintain- 
ing of it is known as the kamavacara samadhi, the 
four meditations (cattari jhanami) are called the 
rapavacara samadhi, the four formless plane medi- 
tations, and the result of good action are called the 
ariipavacara samadhi, and the concentration of the 
four paths (cattéro magga) and the four fruits 
(cattari phalani) is called the apariyapanna 
samadhi; (b) samadhis of four practices—painful 
practice of a man of slow wit (dukkha patipada 
dandhabhififia), painful practice of a person of quick 
wit (... khippabhififia), pleasant practice of a per- 
son of slow wit (sukha patipada dandhabhififia) and 
the pleasant practice of a man of quick wit (... 
khippabhififia). It is further said that the first of 
these four types of human beings has dense passion ; 
and the second, rare passion; the third has keen 
faculties, and the fourth, dull faculties; (c) restricted 
concentration with restricted object (paritto sama- 
dhi parittarammano), restricted concentration with 
immeasurable object (paritto samadhi appamani- 
rammano), immeasurable concentration with res- 
tricted object (appamano samadhi parittarammano) 
and the immeasurable concentration with immeasur- 
able object (appamano samadhi appamamar 
rammano); (d) concentration by means of strong 
will (chanda samadhi), concentration by means of 
energy (viriya samadhi), concentration by means of 
mind-control (citta samadhi) and lastly, the con- 
centration by means of examination (vimarnsa- 
samadhi);’*” (e) the concentration to which the 


197 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, 213; Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, p. 11; Samyutta- 
nikaya, vol. v, p. 268. 
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Enlightened One attains but not. the hearer, the 
concentration to which the hearer attains but not the 
Enlightened One,’ the concentration to which both 
the Enlightened One and the hearer attain,” and 
the concentration to which neither the Enlightened 
One nor the hearer attains ;* (‘f) the concentration 
that is a cause of origination and not of cessation— 
skilful and unskilful samadhis of the sense plane,” 
the concentration which is a cause of cessation and 
not of origination—the concentration of the four- 
fold Noble Path? the concentration which is a 
cause of both origination and cessation—skilful con- 
centration of the learner and the commoner pertain- 
ing to the form and formless planes, and the con- 
centration which is a cause of neither origination nor 
cessation—the concentration of the Noble Fruit and 
the object-concentration ;° (g) the first meditation 
(pathamam jhanam), the second meditation 
(dutiyam jhanam), the third meditation (tati- 
yam jhanam), and the fourth meditation (catuttham 
jhanam); (h) samadhis are of discursive thoughts 
(vitakka), of discriminatory thoughts (vicara), of 
joy (piti), and of happy state of mind (sukha)—four 
198 atthi samadhi Buddhehi samadhigato na sivakehi: Mahfikarun’ 
samadhi, Yamaka-patihariya-samadhi ca. 

19 atthi samadhi sivakehi samadhigato na Buddhehi:: sekhaphala- 
samadhi. 

200 atthi samadhi savakehi samidhigato, Buddhehi ca: na va anupubha- 
samadhi, asekha-phalasamadhi ca. 

201 atthi samadhi neva Buddhehi samAdhigato no savakehi ca: asaiifil 
samadhi. 

202 atthi samadhi uppadiya, na nirodhaya: kamavacare kusalo samadhi. 
208 atthi samadhi nirodhaya na uppadaya: catu-ariyamagga-samadhi. 
204 atthi samadhi uppadaya: ceva nirodhaya ca: sekha-puthujjananam 
raparipavacara-kusala-samadhi. 

205 Vibhanga (P.T-.S. ed.), pp. 268, 281, 282 (kiriyajhana-atthi samadhi 
neva uppadaya na nirodhaya ca: sabba-phala-samadhayo, kiriya-samadhi) . 
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combinations of any two or more-of them; (i) con- 
centration belonging to a lower category (hana- 
bhagiyo), belonging to steadying category (thiti- 
phagiyo), belonging to a higher category (visesa- 
bhagiyo), and belonging to the highest (nibbedha- 
bhagiyo)*”. 

IV. Samadhis have also been classified into five 
kinds, viz., (a) the first meditation, the second medi- 
tation, the third meditation, the fourth meditation 
and the fifth meditation; (b) complete fixed medi- 
tation in the five factors, paficanga-samapatti), viz., 
joyfulness (piti-pharanata),?” blissfulness (sukha- 
pharanaté), mindfulness (ceto-pharanata), lumi- 
nousness (dloka-pharanata) and the perception of 
steadily moving thought (paccavekkhanasafifia); 
and (c) right concentration related to the fivefold 
knowledge”. 

V. Concentration is also of six types, namely, the 
concentration together with thought directed and 
sustained (savitakko savicaro samadhi), the con- 
centration without thought directed and sustained, 
but with thought sustained only (avitakko vicara- 
matto samadhi), the concentration without thought 
either directed or sustained (avitakko avicéro sama- 
dhi), the concentration that is empty (sufifiato 
samadhi), the concentration which is signless (ani- 
mitto samadhi) and lastly the concentration which 
is aimless (apanihito samadhi)”. 

Samadhi, thus, emphasises the physical and hygie- 
nic conditions necessary for mental training. By it 
206 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, p. 277. 

207 Mahavyutpatti, ed. by Sakaki, 4304, 6334, 6491. 
208 paficafianika-samma-samadhi. 
209 Samyuttanikaya, pt. iv (P.T.S., 1894 ed.), p. 363. 
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a Buddhist evidently withdraws his powers from the 
external world and realises the stillness. So in the 
four states of meditation we find a progressive and 
methodical abstraction from the plurality of the 
phenomenal world. Concentration, therefore, is not 
a desultory reverie, but a set exercise to heighten the 
powers of mind by closing the avenues of sense. 
Mr. .M. Poussin writes: “The mind once concen- 
trated and strengthened by. exercise with the clay 
disk, or any other exercise of the same kind, is suc- 
cessively to abandon its contents and its category. 
The ecstatic starts from a state of contemplation, 
coupled with reasoning and reflection; he abandons 
desires; sin, distractions, discursiveness, joy, hedonic 
feeling; he goes beyond any notion of. matter, of 
contact, of difference ; through meditation on: void 
space, knowledge without object, contemplation 
of nothingness, he passes into the stage where there 
is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness, and 
finally he realises the actual disappearance of feeling 
and notion”, : 
Paina 

Pafifia is the insight-knowledge associated with 
moral thought which helps one to penetrate into the 
characteristics and manifestation of the Path 
through endeavour. It, thus, occupies the most 
important place in Buddhism™. It is often said 
that in pafifia “Buddhism offered its own solution 
of the highest riddle of the universe and wanted its 


210 Poussin, M. (The) Way to Nirvana, p. 164, 
211Rhys Davids, Mrs. Outlines of Buddhism: a historical sketch 
(Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1934 ed.), p. 59. 
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followers to comprehend its new view-point””?. 
Therefore in the class known as Intuitive Wisdom 
(pafifia) are included whatever is perfect view 
(samma-ditthi) and whatever is perfect thought 
(samma-sankappa)**. Pafifia or Wisdom has often 
been praised as follows: chief among all is morality, 
but the person who has attained wisdom is supreme, 
because among gods and human beings he is regarded 
as both good and wise™*. It is stated that the 
seeing by the mind of objects, as they are, is known 
as wisdom (yathabhitafiamadassana)**. Pafifia 
comprises the highest and last stage as third divi- 
sion in the standard ‘code of religious practice’ 
which leads to Arahantship or Final Emancipation”®. 
But without samadhi no development of pafifia is 
possible. So in the Nikayas,”” Vimuttimagga, Visu- 
dhimagga and elsewhere™® discussions on sila, 
samadhi (or citta) and pafifia have been made in 
gradation. The Anguttaranikaya relates that “when 
mindfulness and _ self-possession are lacking, con- 
scientiousness and fear of blame are perforce destroy- 
ed in one who lacks mindfulness and self-possession. 
When conscientiousness and fear of blame are lacking, 
the control of the senses is perforce destroyed in one 
who lacks conscientiousness and the fear of blame. 


212 Dutt, N. Early Monastic Buddhism, vol. i (1941 ed.), p. 201, 

213 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i (P.TS.), p. 301. (ya ca sammaditthi yo ca 
sammisankappo, ime dhamma pajifidkkhandhe sangahita) . 

214 Rhys Davids, Mrs, Pslams of the early Buddhists, vol. ii, @.TS,, 1913 


ed.), p. 271, 

215 Ehara, Rev. N.R.M. & Ors. (The) Path of Freedom, (1961 ed.), 
p. 228. 
_ 216 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 62-85; ii, pp. 81, 84, 91; Anguttaranikaya, iii, 
p. 106. 


217 Samyuttanikaya, vol. ii, pp. 31-32; Avguttaranikaya, i, pp. 61, 216. 
218 Itivuttaka (P.T.S., 1890 ed.), p. 51. 
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When the control of the senses is lacking, moral 
practice is perforce destroyed in one who lacks con- 
trol of the senses. When moral practice is lacking, 
right concentration is perforce destroyed in one who 
lacks moral practice. When right concentration is 
lacking, true knowledge and vision are perforce des- 
troyed in one who lacks right concentration. When 
true knowledge and vision are lacking, aversion and 
dispassion are perforce destroyed in one who lacks 
knowledge and vision. When aversion and dispas- 
sion are lacking, emancipated knowledge and vision 
are perforce destroyed in one who lacks aversion 
and dispassion .... (But) when mindfulness and 
self-possession are present, conscientiousness and 
fear of blame are the efficient causes of possession of 
mindfulness and self-possession. When conscientious- 
ness and fear of blame are present, the control of 
the senses is the efficient cause of possession of con- 
scientiousness and fear of blame. When the control 
of the senses is present, moral practice is the efficient 
cause of possession of the control of the senses. 
When moral practice is present, right concentration 
is the efficient cause of possession of moral practice. 
When right concentration is present, true knowledge 
and vision are the efficient causes of possession of 
right concentration. When true knowledge and 
vision are present, aversion and dispassion are the 
efficient causes of possession of true knowledge and 
vision. When aversion and dispassion are present, 
emancipated knowledge and vision are the efficient 
causes of possession of aversion and dispassion’””. 


219 The Book of the Gradual Sayings, vol. iv. (@.TS., 1935 ed), 
Pp. 219-220; Amguttaranikaya, vol. iv, pp. 336-337. 
ll 
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Pafitia is the understanding which comprises the 
investigation of the truth. The attainment of the 
truth, therefore, is its salient characteristic. Investi- 
gation is its function. Non-delusion is its mani- 
festation. The four truths are its near causes. But 
Buddhaghosa thinks that understanding (pafifia) 
possesses the characteristic of penetrating into the 
true nature of states; it has the function of dispelling 
the darkness of bewilderment which covers the true 
nature of states; it has the manifestation of not 
being bewildered, while concentration is its proxi- 
mate cause". As regards the benefits of paiifia we 
find that (i) it makes prominent the morals, (a) it 
leads to the jhana-heights, (#i) it helps one to attain 
the Holy Path, (iv) it shows the great fruition of 
sanctity, (v) it is the eye of things being supreme, 
(vi) it breaks heresy, (vii) it offers excellence to. a 
person, (viii) it roots out the brood evils which are 
known as craving, hatred, ignorance, birth and 
death”. 

There are various kinds of understanding 
(pafifia). It is found that understanding is of one 
kind through its characteristic of penetrating into 
the true nature of states. It is again of two kinds, 
namely, (a) worldly (lokiyé) and transcendental 
(lokuttara), (b) accompanied by cankers, and with- 
out cankers (sasavanabavai), (c) by way of fixing 
mental and material qualities, (d) connected with 
joy and with even-mindedness, (e) belonging to the 
planes of discernment and of culture. Further pafifia 


220 Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, p. 68. 

221 (The) Path of Purity, vol. iii, (P.T.S., 1931 ed), p. 501. 

222 Ehara, Rev. N. R. M. & Ors. (The) Path of Freedom (1961 ed), 
p. 230. 
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is of three types, namely, (a) understanding based 
on thinking (cintamaya pafifia), on learning (suta- 
maya pafifia), and on ‘mental development’ (bhiva- 
namaya pafifia)**—based on thinking’ is tha” 
knowledge or understanding which one has acquired 
by one’s own cognition, without having learned it 
from others, ‘based on learning’ (literally ‘hearing’ ) 
is that understanding which one has learned (‘heard’) 
from others, ‘based on mental development’ is that 
knowledge which one has acquired through ‘mental 
development’ in this or that way, and which has 
reached the stage of attainment-concentration 
(appana-samadhi),”* (b) pafifia which is skill-in 
profit (ayako-sallam), skill in loss (apayako- 
sallam) and skill in means (upayako-sallam)*—the 
understanding of putting away the demeritorious 
states and cultivating the meritorious states is called 
skill in profit, understanding of increasing the deme- 
ritorious states and putting away of meritorious 
states is known as skill in loss, and the pafifia of all 
means of success is known as skill in means,” (c) 


223 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, p. 219; cf. Sumangalavilasini, vol. iii, 1002 
(]cintamaydisu ayam vitthiro. Tattha katam& cintamaya pafifia? 
Yoga-vihitesu va kamm’ ayatanesu yoga-vihitesu va sipp ‘ayatanesu yoga- 
vihitesu va vijjiyatamesu kammassakatam va saccinulomikam va rupam 
‘aniccan ti va ... pe ... Viiifidnam aniccam ti va yam evaripam anulo- 
mikam khantim ditthim rucim munim pekkham dhamma-nijjhana- 
khantim parato asutva patilabhati, ayam vuccati cintamaya pafifia. Yoga- 
vihitesu va kamm’ dyatanesu ... pe ... dhamma-nijjhana-khantim parato 
sutva patilabhati, ayam vuccati sutamaya palifia. Tattha katama bhava- 
namaya panna? Sabba pi sammapannassa pafifii. bhavanamaya pafifia) . 
224 Visuddhimagga, XIV. 

225 Dighanikaya, iii, p. 220. 

226 Sumangalavildsini, iii, 1005. (Kosallesu ayo ti vaddhi, apayo ti 
avaddhi. Tassa tassa karanam upayo. Tesam pajananam kosallam. 
Vitthdro pana Vibhange vutto yeva. Vuttarh h’ etam: Tattha katamam 
ayakossallam? Ime dhamme ‘manasikaroto anupanna c'eva akusala 
dhamma na uppajjanti, uppanna ca akusalé dhamma nirujjhanti. Ime 
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pafifia that accumulates (acaya), that does not ac- 
cumulate (apacaya). and that neither accumulates 
nor does not accumulate (neva acaya na apacaya)— 
the wisdom of the Fourfold Path is called the wisdom 
which does not accumulate, while the wisdom that 
neither accumulates nor does not accumulate is the 
neither describable nor non-describable wisdom of the 
Fruit of the Four Stages and the object of three 
stages, (d) sekhapafifia, asekhapafifia and n’eva 
sekha nasekha pafifia*”’. Wisdom is also of four types, 
namely, (a) knowledge which is produced by one’s 
own kamma (kammassakatam fianam), knowledge 
that conforms to the truth (saccinulomikafianam), 
knowledge which is connected with the four Paths 
(maggasamamgissa fiinam) and knowledge which is 
connected with Four Fruits (phalasamamgissa 
fianam)—right view concerning the ten bases is the 
knowledge produced by one’s own kamma, while the 
adaptable patience in one who regards the aggre- 
gates as impermanent, ill, and not-self is known as 
the knowledge which conforms to the truth, but the 
wisdom of the Four Paths is called knowledge con- 
nected with the Four Paths and the wisdom of the’ 
Four Fruits is called knowledge connected with the 


va pana me dhamme manasikaroto anuppanna c’ eva kusala dhamma 
uppajjanti, uppanna ca kusalé dhamma bhiyyobhavaya vepullaya bhava- 
naya, paripuriya saravattanti, Ya tattha pafiia pajinan& samm§-ditthi 
idam vuccati ayakosallam. Tattha katamam apiya-kosallam? Ime me 
dhamme manasikaroto anuppanni c'eva akusald dhamma uppajjanti, 
uppanna ca. kusala dhamm4 nirujjhanti. Ime va pana me dhamme 
manasikaroto anupanna c’ eva kusala dhamm n’uppajjanti, uppanna ca 
akusala dhamm’ bhiyyobhaviya vepullaya bhivanaya pariptriya sam- 
vattanti. Ya tattha pafifid pajanand samméA-ditthi, idam vuccati apaya- 
kosallam. Sabba pi tatr’ upiya pafifid upaya-kosallam ti. Idam pana 
accayika-kicce va bhaye vi uppanne tassa tassa tikicchan’ atthinn than’ 
uppattiya karana-jfinana-vasen’ eva veditabbam) . 
227 Dighanikaya, vol. iii (P.T.S., 1911 ed), p. 219, 
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Four Fruits :° (b) the wisdom of the sensuous ele- 
ment (kamfvacara-paiifia), wisdom of the form 
element (rapavacara-pafifia), wisdom of the form- 


less element (ariipavacara-pafifia), and the wisdom 
of the unfettered (apariyapann4-pafifia))—the meri- 
torious wisdom of the sensuous element which is 
neither characterizable nor non-characterizable is wis- 
dom of the sensuous element, meritorious wisdom of 
the form element that is neither characterizable nor 
non-characterizable is known as the wisdom of the 
form element, meritorious wisdom of the formless 
element that is neither characterizable nor non- 
characterizable is called wisdom of the formless 
element, while wisdom of the Paths and the Fruits 
is called unfettered wisdom ;”° (c) knowledge of the 
Law (dhamme fianam), knowledge of succession 
(anvaye fiamatn), knowledge of discrimination 
(paricce fiaénam) and general knowledge (sammuti 
fiinarn)*”’—an ascetic knows the past, the future, 


228 cf. Vibhanga, p. 328 (... Atthi dinnam atthi yittham, atthi hutam, 
atthi sukatadukkatanam kammfnam phalavipako, atthi ayam loko, atthi 
paraloko, atthi m&t4, atthi pita, atthi satti, opapatika, atthi Joke samana- 
brihmanad sammaggata sammapatipanna ye imam ca lokam parafi ca lokam 
sayam abhififia sacchikatva pavedentiti: Ya evaripa panna pajanana ... 
pe ... amoho dhammavicayo sammaditthi: idam vuccati kammassakatam 
#inam. Thapetva saccinulomikam fiénam sabba pi sasava kusala pafifii 
kammassakatam fianam ... Riipam amiccan ti va vedana aniccé ti vi 
safifid anicca ti va sankhara aniccd ti va vififianam aniccan ti va ya 
evaripa anulomika khanti ditthi ruci muti pekkha dhammanijjha- 
nakhanti : idam vuccati saccinulomikam fianam. Catisu maggesu pafifia 
maggasamamgissa fanam. Catisu phalesu pafifid phalasamamgissa fianam. 
Maggasamamgissa fianam dukkhe p’ etam fianam ... dukkhanirodha- 
gaminiya patipadaya p’ etam fidnam) - ‘ 

229 Vibhanga, $29 (Kamfvacarakusalavyakate pafia kamavacara paiifia- 
RupavacarakusalavySkate pafifié ripavacaré pagia. Aripavacarakusala 
vyakate pafifid aripavacaré paid. Catiisu maggesu ca catisu phalesu 
pafifia apariyapanng pafifia). 

230 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, p. 226. 
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the present, distant past, and the distant future 
through knowledge of the Law, but the knowledge 
of the four truths is the knowledge of succession, the 
knowledge of others’ minds is called the knowledge 
of discrimination and other types of wisdom may be 
called the general knowledge ;** (d) wisdom that is 
due to combinativirtind not due to non-combination 
(atthi pafifia Acayaya no apacayaya), wisdom that 
is due to non-combination and not to combination 
(atthi pafifia apacayaya no acayaya), wisdom that 
is due to combination and also to non-combination - 
(atthi pafifid acayajya ceva apacayaya ca), and 
wisdom that is due to neither combination nor to non- 
combination (atthi pafifiad neva Acayadiya no apaca- 
yaya); (e) wisdom that is due to aversion and not to 
penetration (atthi pafifia nibbidaya no pativedhaya), 
wisdom that is due to penetration and not to aver- 
sion (atthi pafifia pativedhaya no nibbidaiya), wis- 
dom that is due to aversion and also to penetration 
(atthi pafifia nibbidaya ca pativedhiya ca), and 
wisdom which is due neither to aversion nor to pene- 
tration (atthi pafifia neva nibbidiya no pati- 


231 Sumangalavilasini, iii, 1019-20. |Dhammefiinam ti eka-pativedha- 
vasena catu-sacca-dhamme fidnam. Catusacc’ abbhantare nirodha-dhamme 
Wnam ca. Yath’ aha: “Tattha katamam dhamme fiinam? Catusu 
maggcesu, catusu phalesu fidnam”. Anvaye-fianam ti cattari saccfini pacca- 
vekkhato disva yatha idini, evam atite pi anagate pi: Ime va paficak- 
khandha dukkhasaccam, ayam eva tanhii-samiidayasaccam, ayam. eva 
nirodho nirodha-saccam, ayam eva maggo maggasaccan ti, evam tassa 
Hdnassa anugatiyam fianam. Ten’ aha: “So imina dhammena fianena 
ditthena pattena viditena pariyogalhena atitanagatena yam neti” ti. 
Paricce-fidnam ti paresam cittaparicchede flénam. Yath’ aha: “Tattha 
katamam paricce fiinam? Idha bhikkhu para-sattinam para-puggalinam 
cetasa ceto-paricca pajanati” ti vitthiretabbam. Thapetva pana imani 
ni fiindini avasesam sammuti-fidnam nama. Yathiha: “Tattha 
katamam sammuti-iiénam? Thapetva dhamme-fianam, thapetva anvaye’ 
iiinam, thapetva paricce-fianam avasesam sammuti-fianam ti) . 
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vedhiya); (f) analysis of meaning (atthapati- 
sambhida), analysis of the Law (dhammapatisam- 
bhida), analysis of interpretation (niruttipati- 
sambhida) and analysis of argument (patibhana- 
patisambhida )—knowledge in regard to meaning is 
analysis of meaning, knowledge in regard to doctrine 
is analysis of the Law, knowledge in regard to etymo- 
logical interpretation is analysis of interpretation, 
knowledge in regard to knowledge is analysis of argu- 
ment; (g) wisdom in regard to result of cause being 
the analysis of meaning (atthapatisambhida: hetu- 
phala fianam), wisdom in regard to cause being the 
analysis of the Law (dhammapatisambhida: hetum- 
hi fianam), knowledge in regard to the analysis of 
the Law being the analysis of interpretation (nirutti- 
patisambhida: . dhammaniruttabhilape  fidnam), 
cand lastly wisdom in ‘regard to knowledge being the 
analysis of argument (patibhana-patisambhida: fian- 
esu fianam);** (h) wisdom of misery and cessa- 
tion being analysis of meaning (atthapatisambhida: 
dukkhe ca nirodhe ca flianam), the knowledge of the 
origin of misery and the Path called the analysis of 
the Law (dhammapatisambhidaé: samudaye ca 
Magge ca fidnam), the knowledge as regards the 
etymological interpretation of the Law called analysis 
of interpretation (niruttipatisambhida: dhamma- 
niruttabhilape fidnam), and wisdom in regard’ to 
knowledge known as the analysis of argument (pati- 
bhanapatisambhida: fianesu fidnarn); (i) know- 
ledge of the Law, namely, Sutta, Geyya, Veyyakarana, 
Gatha, Udana, Itivuttaka, Jataka, Abbhutadhamma, 
Vepulla (Vedalla), known as the analysis of the 


282 Vibhanga, p. 293. 
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Law, wisdom of the meaning of what is spoken 
called the analysis of meaning, knowledge of the 
meaning of what has been preached called the ana- 
lysis of interpretation, wisdom in regard to knowledge 
known as the analysis of argument; (j) wisdom in 
respect of the eye called the analysis of the Law, 
eye-wisdom in respect of views called the analysis 
of meaning, wisdom in interpreting what has 
been preached called the analysis of imter- 
pretation, and wisdom in regard to knowledge 
called the analysis of argument, knowledge of misery, 
of the origin of misery, of the cessation of misery 
and of the Path—knowledge in regard to misery is 
knowledge of misery (dukkhe fianam: dukkha- 
sampayuttam fianam), knowledge in regard to the 
origin of misery is knowledge of the origin of misery 
(dukkhasamudaye fidnam: dukkhasamudayasampa- 
yuttam fidnam), wisdom in regard to the cessation 
of misery is the wisdom of the cessation of misery 
(dukkhanirodhe fidnam: bhavandsampayuttam 
fianam), and wisdom which practises to completion 
is the wisdom of the Path(maggasamamgissa fianam : 
patipadafianam )*™. 

It is said that for the attainment the ditthivi- 
suddhi, one has to understand the nature of khandhas 
(constituents of a being), ayatanas (sense-organs), 
indriyas (faculties) and dhatus (spheres of exist- 
ence). The Exalted One praises the noble doctrine 
regarding intellect, which is well-rounded (pari- 
punno), and not incomplete (no aparipunno)™. 
As regards knowledge it is said that with one’s heart 
288 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, p. 237. 


234 Dighanikaya, vol, i (P.T.S., 1890 cd.), pp. 76-84, 209-210. (Samajiiia- 
phalasutta and Subhasutta) . 
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serene, made pure, translucent, cultured, devoid of 
evil, supple, ready to act, firm, and imperturbable 
through the meditational process mentioned earlier, 
one applies mind to that insight which comes from 
knowledge (iiina-dassanaya cittam abhiniharati), 
grasping the fact regarding one’s body which has 
form, is built up of the four elements, springs from 
father and mother, is continually renewed by so much 
boiled rice and jucy food, is impermanent, subject 
to erosion, abrasion, dissolution and disintegration™* 
Thus in the above process one’s power of calling up 
mental images emanates by calling up from this body 
another body, having form, made of mind, having 
one’s own body’s limbs and parts, not deprived of 
any organ”, He then directs his mind to the know- 
ledge of the destruction of the ‘Deadly Floods”” 
knowing about misery (dukkha), origin of misery 
(dukkha-samudayo), cessation of misery (dukkha- 
nirodho) and the Path leading to the cessation of 
misery (dukkha-nirodha-gamini-patipada )—in short 
the Four Truths (ariyasaccas), about the Deadly 
Floods . (4sava), origin of the Deadly Floods 
(asava-samudayo), cessation of the Deadly Floods 
(asavanirodho), and the Path leading to the 
cessation of the Deadly Floods (dsava-nirodha- 
gamini-patipada). ‘To the same person, knowing 
’ thus, seeing thus, the heart .is set free from the 


285kayo ripi citum-mahi-bhitiko miata-pettika-sambhavo odana- 
kumm{is-upacayo anicc-ucchadana-parimaddana-bhedana-viddhan-sana- 
dhammo. 

236 so evam samahite citte parisuddhe pariyodate anangane vigatiipakkilese 
mudu-bhite kammaniye thite anejjappatte mano-mayam kayam abhi- 
nimminaya cittam abhiniharati abhininnameti. So imamha kaya afifiam 
kayam abhinimminati ripim manomayam sabbayga-paccaigim abhinin- 
driyam. 

237 Gsavanam khaya-fianaya cittam abhiniharati. 
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‘Deadly Taint of Lusts’ (kamasaval), from the 
‘Deadly Taint of Becomings’ (bhavasava), and from 
the ‘Deadly Taint of Ignorance’ (avijjasava). In 
that person, thus being free, there arises the know- 
ledge of his emancipation (‘vimuttasmim vimuttam’ 
ti fanam hoti) and knows that rebirth has been des- 
troyed, the higher life has been fulfilled, what has to 
be done has been accomplished, so after this present 
life there will be no beyond”, 

In the Samyuttanikaya*” we further find that. if 
a monk remembers the teaching of the Norm 
(Dhamma) then the limb of wisdom which is mind- 
fulness (satisambojjhango) is established in that 
monk and when he cultivates the limb of wisdom, 
then through that culture it comes to perfection. 
Now at such time as a monk, dwelling thus in mind- 
fulness, with full recognition investigates and applies 
insight to that teaching of the Norm, then the Norm- 
investigation (dhammavicayasambojjhango) is 
established in that monk. It is when he cultivates 
this limb of wisdom, as he comes to close scrutiny 
of it, by his culture of it, it comes to perfection. As 
with full recognition he investigates and applies in- 
sight to that Norm-teaching, then unshaken energy 
(asallinam) is established. At such a time as un- 
shaken energy is established in a monk who with full 
recognition is investigating, applying insight and 
coming to close scrutiny of that Norm-teaching, 
then the limb of wisdom known as energy (viriya- 
sambojjhango) is established in him. As he culti- 
vates this limb of wisdom, it becomes perfect in that 
monk. Now in him who has energy established there 
238“Khina jati vusitam brahmacariyam katam karaniyam naparam 
itthattayati” pajanati. 
239 Samyuttanikaya, pt. v. (P.T.S., 1898 ed.), pp. 67-70. 
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arises zeal, which is free from carnal taint (piti 
niramisa)*”. Then as such zest arises in a monk 
who has energy established, it is that limb of wisdom 
called zest (pitisambojjhango) is established in him. 
This limb of wisdom also becomes perfect by its conti- 
nuous cultivation. It is said that zestful person’s 
body and mind become tranquil. Next when 
a zestful monk bas body and mind tranquil- 
lized, then it is the limb of wisdom known as 
tranquility (passaddhisambojjhango) is established 
in him.. This limb of wisdom attains perfection by 
its culture. Indeed a person whose body is tran- 
quillized is happy and his mind is concentrated. 
Now as the mind is concentrated (cittam samadhi- 
yati) in a monk whose body is tranquillized, at such 
time the limb of wisdom called concentration 
(samadhisambojjhango) appears in that monk. As 
he cultivates it, it becomes perfect. So he becomes 
now.a thorough overseer of his mind. Next when he 
becomes a careful looker-on of his mind thus calmed, 
then it is the limb of wisdom known as equanimity 
(upekkhasambojjhango) is established in a monk. 
This limb of wisdom also becomes perfect through 
cultivation. The Exalted One further states that 
when these seven limbs of wisdom (sattasu bojjhan- 
gesu) are thus cultivated, seven fruits, seven ad- 
vantages may be looked for, namely, (i) in this very 
life, beforehand, the monk establishes realization ; 
and if he does not so beforehand, in this very life, 
at any rate he establishes realization (aiifiam 
Aradheti) at the time of his death; (#) and if in this 
very life, beforehand, he does not establish realiza- 
tion, nor does so at the time of death, then through 


+40 cf. Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 219. 
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having worn down the five fetters, of the lower sort, 
he wins release midway ;* (iii) but if he does not 
establish perfect insight, beforehand, in this very life, 
nor yet at the time of death, and if-he, by wearing 
down the five fetters of the lower sort, wins not 
release midway—then at any rate, after having worn 
down the five fetters of the lower sort, he wins 
release by reduction of his alloted time (upahacca 
parinibbayi hoti); (iv) but if he does none of these 

. at any rate, by having worn down the five fetters 
of the lower sort, he wins release without much 
trouble (asankharaparinibhayi); (v) and if he does 
none of these ... at any rate, by having worn done 
the five fetters of the lower sort, then he wins release 
with some trouble (sasankharaparinibbayi); (vi) 
again if he does none of these ... at any rate, by 
having worn down the five fetters of the lower sort, 
then he is ‘one who goes upstream’ ( uddharnsoto) ; 
and lastly (vii) he goes to the Pure Abodes 
(akanitthagami). 

In the foregoing pages we have summarised the 
discourses on sila, samadhi and -pafiiid which lead 
towards the goal of spiritual perfection. The dis- 
courses, as we have already seen, are simple, but 
direct and thought-provocative. It-is also seen that 
without training in morality, in concentration and 
in insight, it is absolutely impossible for a human 
being to attain the summum bonum. In several dis 
courses of the Nikayas Buddha declares that an 
ardent disciple must possess sila, samadhi and pafifia 
for his own benefit’. According to the Visuddhi- 
241 safiyojananam parikkhay& antaraparinibbayi hoti. 


242 Dighanikaya, i, p. 206; Majjhimanikaya, ii, pp. 9-22; Samyutta- 
nikaya, i, p. 13; Auguttaranikya, ii, p. 2. 
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magga the moral purification (silavisuddhi) and per- 
fection in mental exercises (cittavisuddhi) form the 
two legs of Buddhism, its body being the true view 
about. the nature of the reality (ditthivisuddhi). 
Indeed sila, samadhi and pafifia occupy a very im- 
portant place in primitive Buddhism. It is said that 
“according to the traditional method of exposition, 
the whole of the Buddhist discipline ... is divided 
into three sections, which in English phraseology 
may be put as physical, mental and intellectual, in 
Pali sila, citta (or samadhi) and pafifia’’*.) Indeed 
if the suttas of the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas 
are scrutinised carefully, it will be evident that the 
compilers. had always kept such a division. at. the 
back of their mind. 
TABLE No. 1 
PATH TO ie ee 


| | 
Sila Citta or Samadhi Paiifia 
samma-vaca (perfect speech) 
—[musayada veramani (refraining from 
speaking falsehood), pisumaya vacaya 
vy. (malicious words), pharusaya vacaya 
v. (harsh talk), samphappalapa v. (fri- 
volous discussion) ] 
samma kammanta (perfect action) 
—{adinnadana veramani (theft), panati- 
pata v. (slaughter of life), kamesu 
micchacara v. (adultery), abrahmacariya 
y. (unchastity) ] 
samma Ajiva (perfect way of living) 
—[ enumerated in the Vinaya Pitaka ] 
TABLE No. 2 
SAMADHI OR CITTA (CONCENTRATION) 


SILA 
(MORALITY)Y 


samma vayama samma sati samma samadhi 
(perfect (perfect (perfect 
endeavour) mindfulness) concentration) 


243 Dutt, Nalinaksha. Early Monastic Buddhism (Cal. Oriental Book 
Agency, 1960 ed.), p. 142. 
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PANNA ames 


samma ditthi 
(perfect view) 
| 
Vv 
(a) dukkhe: fianam 
(knowledge of 
suffering) 


(6) dukkhasamudaye 
fianam (origin of 
suffering) 


(c) dukkha-nirodhe 


fianam (destruction 


of suffering) 


(d) dukkha-nirodha- 
gaminiya pati- 
padaya fianam 
(the practice lead- 
ing to the extinc 
tion of suffering) 
=atthangika-magge 
fianam (noble eight- 
fold path) 


| 
Vv 


samma sankappa 
(perfect thought) 


| 
Vv 


(a) nekkhamma 
sankappa 
(thought of 
renunciation) 

(b) avyapada 
sankappa 
(freedom from 
malice) 

(c) avibimsa 
sankappa 
(absence of 
cruelty) 


(i) samma vaca—to speak perfect words 

(ii) samma kammanta—to do perfect action 

(iii) samma Ajiva—to get daily necessities in a 
perfect way 

(iv) samma vayama—to make constant efforts 
for perfect things 

(v) samma sati—to have a continuous perfect 


mind 


(vi) samma samadhi—to endeavour constantly 
for the true law and to be 
fixed and settled in it. 

(vii) samma ditthi—to see all things perfectly 


(viit) samma sankappa—to do perfect thinking 


CHAPTER FOUR 


DISCUSSIONS ON SECULAR MATTERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


The first four Nikayas devote a considerable 
portion to the discussions on the. administrative, 
social and economic conditions of contemporary 
India. Though they form a part of the sacred texts 
of Theravada Buddhism, they do not altogether 
neglect some secular matters effecting the everyday 
life of the Indians of ancient days. We shall in the 
subsequent pages try to conglomerate and arrange 
such information relating to the secular affairs of the 
Indians to make our study methodical and 
informative. ; 


A. ADMINISTRATIVE 


The material for the study of the administrative 
machinery, furnished by the Nikayas, though meagre 
in quantity is nonetheless very rich in quality. The 
Nikayas, as we all know, are not administrative 
manuals which may offer us a full connected and 
systematic account of the various aspects of adminis- 
tration like the ArthaSastra or the Dharmasiitras’. 
Naturally we shall, therefore, be disappointed if we 
want to have a comprehensive picture of the adminis- 
trative machinery with all its intricacies, either in 


1 Aiyangar, K, V. Rangaswami. Considerations of some aspects of 
ancient Indian Polity (Madras University, 2nd ed.), p. 9. 
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practice or in theory, in these texts. But the dis- 
courses (suttas) of the Nikayas, as they flow on, 
give us details here and there, quite in an off-hand 
manner, a true picture of the normal life of the day 
describing such great and powerful kingdoms as 
Kasi? Kosala? and Magadha‘ which were probably 
divided into villages (gama), market-towns 
(nigama),° and capital cities (rajadhani)’ for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

During the period of the compilation of the 
Nikayas we find that a number of well-formed inde- 
pendent states, normally at peace but occasionally 
at war with one another, existed in India. At the 
head of each state was the elected or hereditary 
(crowned) monarch who dwelt at the metropolis* 
and was the acknowledged head of the state watch- 
ing and warding his kingdom®. Generally each state 
enjoyed peaceful independence. But very often this 
peace was threatened by aggressive monarchs who 
aspired to universal sovereignty. It.should be noted 
that these disturbances could not’ affect the deeper 
strata of the invaded kingdom, but only offered an 
ephemeral disturbance over the surface, particularly 
to the metropolis which was de facto entrance to 
victory over a kingdom. Generally political deve- 
lopment in one kingdom was keenly observed by its 
neighbours who became alert of taking every advan- 


2 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 171; Anguttaranikdya, vol. i, p. 213, 
3 Anguttaranikaya, vol. i, p. 213; iv, p. 252. 

4 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 127. 

5 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 469. 

6 Dighanikaya, vol, i, p. 237; Anguttaranikiya, iv, p. 365 sq. 

7 Anguttaranikaya, vol. i, p. 159; ii, p. 33; iii, p. 108. 

8 Dighanikaya, vob. iii, p. 93. . 

9 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 7, 
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tage from the situation. Sometimes the dismissed 
servants of the states “proved to be a source of in- 
calculable mischief and injury to the kingdoms which 
they had once served”. Often secret agencies (upa- 
nikkhittapurisé) were posted in distant countries 
to report:the military preparations carried on there”. 
It was generally on the basis of such reports that the 
enemy planned of his attack with care and dexterity. 
Yet peaceful relations between kings, were estab- 
lished by dynastic and matrimonial connections. 
Between the two, however, matrimony being some- 
times of much political significance was the most 
effective bond of alliance between different ruling 
houses. We have already said that the kings of those 
days were sometimes after the universal conquest 
and so they were never satisfied with victories. But 
during these conquests the common people unlike 
the present day remained undisturbed. The peace- 
ful and day-to-day routine administration of the 
different kingdoms was hardly affected under such 
political affairs’. In the following space our aim 
should be to draw, as far as practicable, an account 
of the administrative organisation as revealed in the 


Nikayas. 
Origin of State 


Before dealing with the question of the origin of 
State as described in the first four Nikayas we should 
define, first of all, the term ‘State’. It is curious to 
note that the modern sense of the term was not quite 
unknown to the Indians of the ancient period. By 

10 Samyuttanikaya, vol. v, p. 457. 
11 Visvanatha. S, International Law in ancient India, pp. 16-19. 


12 
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the term “State” is meant today a numerous assem- 
blage of human beings generally occupying a certain 
territory, independent of external control and posses- 
sing an organised government to which a greater 
body of citizens render habitual obedience”. Among 
the old political thinkers, Aristotle, the father of 
Political Science, defined a state as “a union of fami- 
lies and villages having for its end a perfect and self- 
sufficing life, by which we mean a happy and 
honourable life’**. Cicero, on the other hand, defined 
the State (republica) as “a numerous society united 
by’a common sense of right and a mutual participa- 
tion in advantages”"*. Bodin in 1576, said that the 
state (la ré’publique) was “an association of families 
and their common possessions, governed by @ 
supreme power and by reason”*. But the English 
writer Holland defined a State as a “numerous assem- 
blage of human beings, generally occupying a certain 
territory, among whom the will of the majority or of 
an ascertainable class of persons is by the strength 
of such a majority or class made to prevail against 
any of their number who oppose it’** Thus the 
main factors which form a state are generally terri- 
tory, population, unity and organisation. In ancient 
India, too, these factors used to constitute a state’. 
So when we are to discuss about a state of ancient 
India, we should consider these four factors. 


12 Garner, James Wilford. Introduction to Political Science (New York), 
pp. 38.42, 

18 Aristotle’s Politics; trans. by Jewett, p, 120, 

14 De Republica, bk, i, p. 25. 

15 Six livres de la république, bk. i, ch. i. 

16 Elements of Jurispudence (6th ed.), p. 40. 

17 Saletore, Bhaskar Ananda. Ancient Indian Political Thought and 
Institutions (Asia Publishing House, 1963 ed,), p. 58. 
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‘As regards the origin of state, we have occasional 
speculations in the Nikayas’* which aver that for a 
long time there prevailed a golden age of harmony 
and happiness in the earth and people led a happy 
and peaceful life due to their innate virtuous disposi- 
tion, though there existed no government. for the 
maintenance of the laws of nature. In the Maha- 
bharata” also we find similar speculation on the 
origin of state. Even Plato’s “Republic” records 
idealisation of such a Golden Age”; Thus a social- 
compact theory for society and a correlative govern- 
mental-contract theory for the origin, establishment 
and location of political authority are described in the 
Nikayas. 

The Dighanikaya™ records that there came a 
time when after the lapse of a long period, the ideal 
world described above, passed away. As this 
happened, beings had mostly been reborn in the 
World of Radiance” and there they dwelt being made 
of mind, feeding on rapture, being self-luminous, 
and traversing the air, continuing in glory for a long 
time. Again there came a moment when sooner or 
later this world began to re-evolve and beings who 
had deceased from the World of Radiance, usually 
came to life.as those who were made of mind, feeding 
on rapture, self-luminous, traversing the air, con- 
tinuing in glory, and remained thus for a long 
period™. Now at that time, all had become one 


18 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, pp. 84-96. 

19 $4ntiparvan, chap. 58. 

20Dunning, W. A. (A) History of Political Theories: ancient and 
mediaeval (1959 ed.), p. 28. 

21 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 30; vol. iii, pp. 84-96. 

22 satta abhassara-samvattanika honti. 

23te ca honti manomaya piti-bhakkhd sayam-pabha antalikkhacara 
subhattha-yino, diram digham addhanam titthanti. 
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world of water and of darkness. Neither Moon nor 
Sun appeared, neither stars nor constellations were 
seen, neither night nor day was manifest, neither 
months nor half-months, neither years nor seasons, 
neither female nor male could be distinguished. 
Beings were reckoned just as beings only. And to 
those beings earth with its colour, savour and odour 
was spread out in the waters. Then a being of greedy 
disposition (lola-jitiko) tasted the. savoury earth 
with his finger. He, thus, tasting, became suffused 
with the savour, and craving (tanha) entered into 
him. Other beings also tasted the savoury earth in 
the like manner with their fingers. They, thus, tast- 
ing, became suffused with the savour and thirst 
appeared in them. So those beings began to feast 
on the savoury earth, breaking off lumps of it with 
their hands. And due to such deed their self-lumi- 
nosity faded away and consequently the Moon, the 
Sun, the stars and constellations became visible. 
The night, day, months, half-months, seasons and 
years became manifest. Thereafter the world evolved 
again. Now those beings feasting on the savoury 
earth, feeding on it, nourished by it, continued thus 
for a long while and as a result their bodies became 
solid and variety in their comeliness became ap- 
parent™. Some beings were well favoured, some 
were ill favoured. The well favoured persons began 
to look down upon with contempt the ill favoured 
ones and thought that they were more comely than 
others. Thus while they became proud of their 


24yatha yatha kho te Vasettha satti rasapathavim paribhufijant& tam- 
bhakkha tad-dhdra ciram digham addhinam atthamsu, tatha tatha 
tesam satt@nam kharattafi c’eva kayasmim okkami, vanna-vevannata ca 
Patifiiyittha. Ek’idam sattg vannavanto honti, ek’idam dubbayna. 
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beauty, the savoury earth disappeared and they 
gathered themselves together ‘to bewail. Meanwhile 
the .outgrowths having colour, odour and. taste 
appeared on the soil. The manner of the rising up 
thereof was as the springing up of the mushroom. 
Then those beings began to feast on these outgrowths 
and found food and nourishment in them”. As a 
result their bodies grew ever more solid, and the 
difference in their comeliness became more manifest, 
some being well favoured, some ill favoured. Then 
those persons who were well favoured despised those 
who became ill favoured and thought that they were 
more comely than the ill favoured ones. And. due 
to their pride these outgrowths of. the soil dis- 
appeared. ‘Thereupon creeping plants (badalata) 
with colour and taste appeared like the bamboos. So 
those beings began to feast on the creepers and feed- 
ing on them, nourished by them for a long time, 
their bodies became more solid, and the divergence 
in their comeliness increased, so that, as before, the 
better favoured despised the worst favoured and con- 
sequently the creepers vanished. At their disappear- 
ance the people began to lament. But fragrant and 
clean rice appeared ripening on open space”. In the 
evening they gathered and carried away the rice for 
supper and to their surprise they found in the next - 
morning that the rice grew again there. Similarly in 
the morning they collected rice for breakfast and in 
the evening it appeared again. Then those beings 


23atha kho te Vasettha satta bhimi-pappatakam upakkamimsu pari- 
bhufijitim. Te tam paribhufijanta tam-bbakkha tad-Gharé cram digham 
“‘addhanam atthamsu. 

28 atha kho tesam Vasettha sattanam badilatéya antarahitiya akattha. 
pako sali patur-ahosi, akano athuso sugandho tandulapphalo. 
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feasted. on this rice for a long period. Their bodies 
became more solid, and the divergence in their comeli- 
ness became more pronounced. In the female 
appeared the distinctive features of the female, in the 
male those of the male. Then a woman began to 
desire man too closely, and man woman. In their 
desire, passion arose and so they satisfied their lust. 
And others seing them so doing threw sand, ashes, 
cowdung at them. It is to be noted that even during 
Buddha’s time men, in certain districts, when a bride 
was led away, used to throw those materials without 
understanding the significance thereof. Now those 
beings who submitted to their lust were not allowed 
to enter the village and town either for a whole 
month or even for two months. They at that time 
quickly incurred blame for immorality and thus 
engaged themselves in building huts to conceal that 
immorality”. So some lazy fellows gradually 
thought of collecting enough rice at one journey for 
two meals (i.e. supper and breakfast) together and 
following them others also considered in the like 
manner. They began to fetch and store rice for even 
two or four or eight days. Now as those beings 
began to feed on hoarded rice, powder enveloped the 
clean grain, husk enveloped the grain, and the reaped 
or cut stems did not grow again; a break became 
visible; the rice-stubble stood in clumps. Those 
beings, therefore, gathered themselves and bewailed 
for such a misfortune. They gradually began to 


27ye kho pana Vasettha tena samayena satta methunam dhammam 
patisevanti, te-masam pi dve-masam pi na labhanti gamam va nigamam 
v4 pavisitum. Yato kho Vasettha te sattd tasmim samaye asaddhamme 
ativelam patabbatam apajjimsu, atha agirini upakkamimsu katum tass’ 
eva asaddhammassa paticchidanattham. 
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divide off the sice-fields and set boundaries thereto. 
Again a certain person of greedy disposition watch- 
ing over his own plot, stole another plot and made 
use of it. Other persons seized and punished him 
for such an offence: He did so even fora second or 
third time. So they again took him and admonished 
- him. Some smote him with the hand, some with 
clods, some with sticks. With such a beginning 
stealing appeared and censure, lying and punishment 
became known. Now these beings again gathered 
themselves together and expressed grief in outcries 
saying: “From our evil deeds, sirs, stealing, cen- 
sure, lying, punishment have become known. What 
if we were to select a certain being, who should be 
wrathful when indignation is right, who should cen- 
sure that which should rightly be censured and 
should banish him who deserves to be banished ? 
But we will give him in return a proportion of the 
rice”. Then those beings went to a person among 
them, who was the handsomest, the best favoured, 
the most attractive, the most capable and said to 
him: “Come now, good being, be indignant, censure 
that which should rightly be censured, banish him 
who deserves to be banished. And we wi'l offer you 
a proportion of our rice”. And he consented, and 
did so, and they gave him a proportion of their rice. 
Chosen by the whole people is what is meant by 
Maha Sammata; so Maha Sammata (the Great 
Elect) was the first standing phrase attributed to 
that worthiest person. Lord of the Fields is what 
is meant by Khattiya; so Khattiya (Noble) was the 
next term to appear. The king used to charm others 
by the Dhamma and so he was called the Raja, hence 
Raja (King) was the third standing phrase to ap- 
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pear*. In the Mahavastu also we find that the king 
was styled as Maha Sammata (the person elected 
by the great mass of the people), and as Raja who 
deserved to have.a rice-portion from the rice-fields”. 
But according to the Brahmanical literature the term 
‘Khattiya’ covered the whole class of nobles. ‘The 
slight twist which the Buddhists gave to the word 
‘Khattiya’ was to make it applicable to lords of all 
fields, presumably as owners of land. 

We have seen in the foregoing pages that the 
worthiest member of a group of people out of a 
social necessity gradually turned to an elected ruler 
being responsible for the origin of the ideas of state 
and kingship. While considering such a Buddhist 
theory regarding the origin of state we shall find that 
it had some parallels with the similar theories ad- 
vanced by the western scholars like Hobbes, Locke 
and Rousseau. 

The episode of Maha Sammata presents one of the 
world’s earliest versions of the widespread contrac- 
tual theory of the state, which in Europe is especially 
linked up with the names of Locke and Rousseau. 


28 atha kho te Vasettha satté sannipatimsu, sannipatitva anutthunimsu,— 
“Papaki vata bho dhammé sattesu pitu bhitd, yatra hi nama adinng- 
danam pahfiayissati, garahi pafsayissati, musivado pafifiayissati, danda- 
dinam paniidyissati, yan nina nayam ekam sattam sammanneyyama. 
So no satnmii-khiyitabbam khiyeyya samma-garahitabbam garaheyya, 
samm4-pabbajetabbam pabbajeyya, Mayamy pan’ assa silinam bhagam 
anuppadassimati”. Atha kho te Vasettha sata yo nesam satto abhiriipa- 
taro ca dassaniyataro ca pasidikataro ca mahesakkhataro ca, tam 
sattam upasamkamitva etad avocum: “Ehi kho satta, samma-khiyitabbam 
khiyi, samma-garahitabbam garahi, samma-pabbijetabbam pabbijehi. 
Mayam pana te silinam bhagam anuppadassimati” ... “Mahijana- 
sammato ti kho Vasettha maha-sammato, mahfi-sammato tv’ eva pathamam 
akkharam upanibbattam. 

29 Basak, Radhagovinda, Mahavastu  Avadana, vol, i (Calcutta, 
Sanskrit College, 1963 ed.), p. xix. 
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It emphasises that the main purpose of government 
is to maintain order, and that the king, as the-head 
of the goverhment, is the first social servant, and 
ultimately dependent on the will of the people of the 
country. So on the question of the origin of state 
two points are evident in the Nikayas, namely, the 
mystical and the contractual, often rather incon- 
gruously combined. ‘The Nikayas relate, as we have 
already observed, that in the distant past there was 
a golden age when men lived in virtue and happiness. 
But somehow there was a fall from such an ideal life 
and people being disappointed by anarchy and chaos 
asked a wise and virtuous person to be their king 
presenting a portion of rice in lieu of his services. 
Thus, according to the Buddhist tradition, govern- 
ment came into existence as a result of some implied 
contract between the community and its worthiest 
member. Such an idea seems to have been also in 
the mind of the Dharmasitra writers, when they 
thought that the king was a servant of the people 
charged. with the duty of protection, sixteen per cent 
tax being his wage”. A slightly different. view, pre- 
sented in the Cakkavatti-Sihanida Sutta of the 
Dighanikaya, envisages a former ideal state of the 
society with the just government. But such a situa- 
tion gradually deteriorated due largely to the inept 
administration and lack of consideration for public 
welfare among subsequent kings. So anarchy 
followed. Peace was restored ultimately through a 
moral : social compact by the people and a new 
righteous king called Sankha arose accidentally with 
the appearance of the Future Buddha, Metteya*. 


30 Baudhayana Dharmasiitra, i, 10, 6. 
31 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, pp. 75-76. 
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Thus the government and the society came into 
existence out of conditions primarily arising from 
the sociability inherent in human nature. 

Hobbes, unlike the Buddhists, thought that there 
was a state of anarchy® in the very inception, the 
hand of each being against all. As a result moral 
condition of mankind was held to be that of un- 
ceasing strife. Such a condition had three chief im- 
mediate sources, namely, the competition between 
man and man for the means to gratify identical 
appetites, the fear in each lest another would sur- 
pass him in power, and the craving for administra- 
tion and for recognition as superior. To sum up all 
these, the natural relation of each individual to every 
other was determined by motives of competition, 
distrust and love of glory*. These were the charac- 
teristics of actual or potential war; and such was the 
condition of man in his natural state. Human life 
became “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short”. 
Being ashamed for such a state of affairs, people 
eventually agreed to surrender a part of their rights 
to the sovereign. It was not a contract between the 
sovereign and the people—but merely an agreement 
among the people, which imposed no obligation upon 
the sovereign, who however got unlimited and irre- 
vocable rights under it. The Buddhists also pre- 
supposed a “contractual relation” which had come 
to be generally recognised as the ultimate basis of 
state. But this contract did not impose obligations 
only on the people. The first king ‘Mahajana- 
sammata’ had no unlimited rights under it, his powers 
were restricted to some extent. Thus it is evident 


32 Gettell, R. G. History of Political Thought (1951 ed.), p. 218. 
33 Hobbes, T, Leviathan; ed. by H. Morley (3rd ed.), chap, xiii. 
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that the king who came into power after the agree- 
ment among the people and at the intervention of 
divine power, was not a law unto himself, unlike the 
sovereign as idealised by Hobbes who also thought 
that all power rested upon the original consent of 
the governed™. 
On the other hand, Locke’s idea of the state of 
nature in the pre-governmental period was more or 
less analogous to the Golden Period as depicted in 
the Nikayas. But the state of nature as conceived 
by Locke was a pre-political rather than a pre-social 
condition. It was not a state in which men lived 
in brutish reciprocal hostility, but one in which peace 
and reason prevailed®*. It was evidently not a law- 
less state. Locke followed the Grotian doctrine, de- 
clared the law of nature to be a determining body of 
rules for the conduct of men in their natural condi- 
tion and rejected the incisive distinction proposed 
by Hobbes between the law of nature and the real 
law. Thus Locke’s state of nature was characterised 
by the consciousness of and respect for those natural 
rights which were the substantial elements of the law 
of nature. Locke wrote: “The State of Nature has 
a law of nature to govern it, which obliges every one ; 
and reason, which is that law, teaches all mankind 
who will but consult it, that being all equal and in- 
dependent, no one ought to harm another in his life, 
health, liberty, or possession””. ‘Thus he held that 
the state of nature was one of “peace, goodwill, 
34Dunning, W. A. (A) History of Political Theories: from Luther 
to Montesquicu, p. 281. ' 
85 Gettell, Raymond G. History of Political Thought (1951 ed.) , p. 225- 
36 Willoughby, W. W. (An) Examination of the nature of the State: 


a study vf political philosophy (1911 ed.), p. 75. 
27 Two Treatises of Government, Bk. ii, chap, ii. 
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mutual assistance and preservation”. When, how- 
ever, occasional breaches of law occurred, each in- 
dividual could act both as a judge and executor of 
his own decrees, which created inconvenience. More- 
over on account of personal interest and difference 
of intelligence, disputes arose as to the method of en- 
forcement of the law of nature and so human life 
became uncertain. Naturally to put an end to it 
people entered into a covenant, surrendered their 
right to enforce the law of nature and organised a 
government which was also bound by the terms of 
the original contract®. This “original compact” by 
which men were incorporated into one society was 
a bare agreement “to unite into one political society, 
which is all the compact that is, or needs be, 
between the individuals, that enter into, or make up 
a common-wealth’*, 

Rousseau thought that the natural man appeared 
first “as the solitary savage, living the happy, care- 
free life of the brute, without fixed abode, without 
articulate speech”, with no needs or desires that 
could not be satisfied through instinct. Thus in 
Rousseau’s natural man, like the primitive virtuous 
and happy beings of the Nikayas, are to be found the 
elements of perfect happiness. That man was inde- 
pendent, contended, and self-sufficing*. The natural 
state was thus, according to Rousseau, a state of 
substantial equality. No distinction was, however, 


$8 Sabine, George H. (A) History of Political Theory (8rd rev, ed.), 
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made among individuals. But such an affair could 
not last long. Rousseau assumed that the human 
race became increasingly numerous; divergencies of 
soil, climate and season then caused differences in 
manner of life among human beings. With the 
appearance of fixed residences, family and property 
naturally the knell of human equality was sounded. 
Social organisation had begun. Intercourse of in- 
dividuals and families became common and through 
it the ideas of competition and preference were deve- 
loped. Evils followed in their train. But Rousseau 
supposed that this primitive society was not an in- 
tolerable state and that man’s emergence from the 
primitive social condition must have been due to a 
fatal chance. He observed that the stronger man 
did the greater amount of work and the craftier got 
more of the product. So difference between the rich 
and the poor became visible. The climax was 
reached with the diabolical device of landed property. 
So Rousseau wrote: “The first man who, after en- 
closing a piece of ground, bethought himself to say 
‘this is mine’, and found people simple enough to.be- 
lieve him, was the real founder of civil society’. 
Such a fatal happening was followed by war, murder, 
wretchedness and horror without end. The rich and 
the poor entered into a bitter hostility. Evils which 
were unknown in the savage. state, and slightly 
manifested in the primitive society, became then 
universal. T'o escape this unfavourable situation, 
the civil society was instituted. Thus Rousseau’s 
state of nature described in the “Discourse on In- 
equality” was as happy and idealistic as that of the 
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World of Radiance (Abhassaraloka) of the Buddhist 
tradition ; but he differed from it in postulating that 
the political organisation was introduced not as a 
means of escape from an intolerable condition, but 
as a means of conserving rights which were naturally 
enjoyed by men in the State of Nature*. Rousseau’s 
primitive men were savage“, brute, but happy, while 
those of the Nikayas were super-human beings with 
high moral accomplishment. Hence Rousseau was 
confined to mundane events, while the Nikayas deal 
with the supra-mundane affairs. But the idealistic 
state of nature was the same in both the cases, differ- 
ing slightly on treatment. Further both Rousseau 
and the compilers of the Nikayas believed that the 
origin of state was due mainly to the general will of 
the people, quite unlike the description of the Maha- 
bharata wherein it is found that the origin of state 
was due to the Code of Brahma and the people and 
the king were to follow it. The Nikayas relate that 
somehow there was a fall from the Ideal Age of the 
primeval period, owing to the greed getting upper- 
hand in human nature. But it is not clear how the 
greed absent from human nature began to warp ‘it. 
Rousseau thought that the state was an evil made 
necessary by the rise of inequalities among men, 
while the Nikayas record that the state came into 
existence due to moral evils which had crept into 
human character. These “moral evils” might have 
created inequalities among human. beings and as a 
result a political society was created through a social 
contract. In such a society both Rousseau and the 
compilers of the Nikayas presumed that only by 
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agreement, general will (volonté générale)“ and con- 
sent authority could be justified and liberty retained. 
The main difference between the thinking of the 
Buddhists and that of the western scholars lies in the 
fact that the westerners looked at the problem of the 
origin of state purely from a secular standpoint, 
whereas the Buddhists maintained a religious out- 
look throughout. That is why the western theories 
were greatly influenced by the people’s struggle 
against autocracy which was then in vogue. The 
modern scholars endeavoured to define the power of 
the sovereign and introduce certain conditions under- 
which people would pay their obedience to him. But 
the early Buddhists, as they did not live in an age 
of rationalism like Locke and Rousseau, thought of 
the question mainly from a religious point of view. 
That is why they did not feel any urge to go through 
the fundamentals of the problem and thought only 
that people used to offer obedience and taxation in 
return for the protection and services they expected 
from the king. If the king would fail in his duties, 
they allowed the people to remove the king, and even 
to kill him. So the Buddhist theory of origin of state 
and social institutions being different from other 
similar theories occupies a distinctive place in the 
history of ancient Indian political thought*.. It 
justifies by a reference to historical processes the 
necessity of the king’s office in the interest of private 
property in particular and the public order in general. 
Again the theory imposes upon the ruler the obliga- 
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tion of punishing wrong-doers in return for payment 
of the customary dues by the people. Still in both 
the Buddhist and western theories, there is mention 
of an inconvenient stage of society preceeding the 
rule of either a leader or a king. And in both, pro- 
tection followed the establishment of government. 
But the Buddhist version would make the condition 
of the society as one of evil. Accordingly it partially 
approaches the nature of society as envisaged by 
Hobbes, but. it is unlike the one described by 
Locke and Rousseau. Thus to Hobbes the state of 
nature, as we have already observed, was one of war 
and aggression because men were brutal and selfis! shh 
to Locke it was one of equity and freedom, as men 
were peaceable and sociable ; but to Rousseau it was 
one of idyllic happiness, because human beings be- 
came perfect. From the Buddhist version it is not 
evident as to who abandoned the state of nature— 
whether the people of their own accord gave up the 
anarchical state of nature or whether they were made 
to abandon it. We find that while Hobbes expound- 
ed the notion of agreement by saying that absolute 
power was irrevocably transferred to the ruler, the 
Buddhist theory maintains that the king was still the 
servant of the people, a proportion of the grains be- 
ing the wages which he received for the services 
rendered to the people. Thus the king’s power was 
limited and the king appeared as: merely a public 
servant though of the highest order. “A theory like 
this, sanctifying not merely the state and institution 
of kingship, but also the reciprocal duties of the 
sovereign and subject” was “accepted by the leading 
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political writer and renowned statesman™* So the 
Buddhist tradition presents a contrast to the western 
theory as regards the abandonment of the state of 
nature by mankind. Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau 
shared the same opinion, namely, that it was human 
beings themselves who decided to surrender their 
rights to a common authority. On the other hand, 
in the Nikayas there is no indication of men’s surr- 
endering their rights to a ruler. We have also found 
in these texts that the state was originally the result 
of divine action, while as per the western thought it 
was the result of deliberate human action. Further 
in the Nikayas we observe that the people agreed to 
obey the king, there being no indication whether such 
submission on their part was the result of their deci- 
sion to disown their inherent rights, while in the 
western theory we find that the people agreed among 
themselves to surrender their rights either to the 
absolute ruler, as stated by Hobbes, or to the ruler 
with limited powers, as thought by Locke, or to the 
representative government, as considered by 
Rousseau. Again in the Nikayas is not found any 
mention of the political rights of the people at any 
stage. Only there is a reference to the protection 
which was to be given by the king to the people; but 
in the western theory, the main emphasis is laid on 
the political rights without which the state is mean- 
ingless. So the Buddhist theory of the origin of 
state contains a pale resemblance to only some of 
the points in the theory of social contract as ex- 
pounded in the West. Incidentally it may be noted 
that the state of nature as described in the Digha- 
48 Aiyangar, K. V. Rangaswamy. Some aspects of ancient Indian Polity 
(Madras, 1935 ed.), p. 81. 
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nikaya and the subsequent fall from grace may also 
be found in the Brahmanical texts. Both the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical literatures postulate the 
appearance of a saviour who restored order**. 


Kingship 


The king was the de facto ruler in most of the 
kingdoms of ancient India. Therefore a discussion 
about the king and kingship deserves special atten- 
tion. In the Nikayas, as we have already seen, it 
is evident that the origin of kingship was mainly due 
to a bilateral compact between the people and their 
most distinguished representative. This shows that 
the evil deeds of the people led to the institution of 
kingship by popular election. The king was an essen- 
tial factor for the well-being of the people. A condi- 
tion of kinglessness was always viewed with horror. 

The Nikayas mention some qualities attributed 
to the king. It is said that a king should be well born 
on both sides, on the mother’s side and ‘on the . 
father’s, of pure descent back through seven genera- 
tions, and neither slur nor reproach would be cast 

upon him in respect of birth. He should be hand- 
some, pleasant in appearance, fair in colour, fine in 
presence, and stately to behold. He should possess 
great wealth and large property with stores of silver, 
gold, aids to enjoyment, corn and with his treasure- 
houses and garners. He should be powerful, in com- 
mand of loyal and disciplined army”. The king 
should be a believer, a generous person, and a noble 
#Drekmeier, Charles. Kingship and Community in early India 
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giver. He shou'd learn all branches of knowledge, 
know the meaning of what would have been said and 
could explain the meaning of the doctrine. He 
should be intelligent, expert and wise, and able to 
think out objects present or past or future. A king’s 
noble thoroughbred steed was said to be worthy of 
the king™ having possessed of beauty, strength and 
speed”. Further, according to the Nikayas, a king 
should possess five qualities which were reckoned to 
be his assets. These were: straightness (ajjava), 
swiftness (javana), gentleness (maddava), patience 
(khanti), and restraint (soracca)™. It is said that 
a monarch should become the, turner of the wheel, 
a righteous lord of the right, ruler of the four quarters, 
conqueror, and guardian of the people’s good. Thus 
as he would conquer this earth to its ocean-bounds 
not by the scourge, not by the sword, but by 
righteousness,* he would possess the ‘seven jewels’, 
namely, wheel, elephant, horse, woman, gem, treasurer 
and the adviser®. He should have good knowledge 
of wealth, virtue, measure, time and the assembled 
men, The Nikayas relate the process of a wheel- 
turning monarch’s universal conqust. By way of 
references to Mahasudassana and Dalhanemi it is 


Si rafifio bhaddo assijaniyo rajaraho hoti, 
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stated that the emperor having discovered the 
wonderful wheel solemn!y would invoke it to roll on- 
wards and would follow it on its onward course suc- 
cessively towards the East, the South, the North, 
and the West. As the mighty monarch would appear 
in each quarter with his fourfold army, the rival kings 
therein would offer their submission and the wheel- 
turning monarch would allow them to retain their 
possessions on condition of their observance of the 
five moral precepts binding upon a lay-devotee™. 

The Nikayas ascribe the highest political and 
social status to the king who was considered to be 
the first among men, the chief of men and the symbol 
(pafifianam) of the state (rattha). On the whole 
he occupied the most distinctive position in the 
society”. The early Buddhist texts record that the 
four, namely, the king, the snake, fire and the monk, 
should never be disregarded”. 

In Buddhism the doctrine of righteousness 
(dhamma) was also applied to the king’s domestic 
and foreign administration. We notice that a ruler 
who would act righteously would be called a righteous 
king”. Indeed righteousness was the essence of 
kingship and the king’s best policy. The king should 
avoid vices and practice virtues befitting a Buddhist 
layman. He, therefore, being established on righte- 
ousness, should apply himself to the promotion of 
universal happiness. It is said that when the 
king would become unrighteous, the king’s officers 
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(rajayuttas) would also become unrighteous, 
this being so the brahmanas, and the mass of 
ordinary householders (gahapatis),. the town- 
folk and the villagers in their turn would be- 
come unrighteous; this being so the Sun and the 
Moon, the stars and the constellations wou!ld go 
wrong in their courses; days and nights, months, 
seasons, and years would be out of joint; the winds 
would, blow wrongly ; the gods being annoyed would 
not bestow sufficient rain and as a result the crops 
would become ripen in the wrong season; people 
would be short-lived, ill-favoured, weak and sickly. 
On the other hand, as the king would become 
righteous, all the reverse consequences would follow®. 

As regards the noble duty of the wheel-turning 
monarch it is said that he should lean on the Norm 
(the Law of truth and righteousness), honour, res- 
pect and revere it, do homage to it, hallow it; being 
himself a Norm-banner, a Norm-signal, having the 
Norm (Dhamma) as his master, he should provide 
the right watch, ward and protection for his own 
folk, for the army, for the nobles, for vassals, for 
brahmanas, and householders, for town and country 
dwellers, for the religious world, and for beasts and 
birds. The sacred duty of the king was to be pleasing 
to the brahmanas and the householders who in turn 
should respect him as the father{*. The king should 
base his daily life upon the ‘single principle (eko 
dhammo) of watchfulness (appamado), for he would 
thereby keep himself active and wakeful and guard 
his family members, vassal kings, treasury and store- 
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house.® Throughout his kingdom should no wrong- 
doing prevail. And whosoever in his kingdom would 
be poor, to him should wealth be given”. Thus in 
the life of an ideal king was reflected the superiority 
of right over might® and the righteous monarch of 
the Buddhist tradition was liberated from all sorts 
of narrowness. As a righteous king it was his solemn 
duty to protect all citizens from injustice and to be 
impartial in his application of legal concepts”. So 
the Buddhist conception of “dhamma in its relation 
to the king involves the application of the universal 
ethics of Buddhism to the State administration, this 
principle being even extended ... the concept of the 
World-ruler”. The king had to save not only his 
kingdom against invaders, but also life, property and 
traditional custom against internal disruptive forces. 
He had also to protect the family organisation from 
its utter destruction by punishing adultery, ensuring 
the fair inheritance of family wealth, supporting the 
widows and orphans, suppressing robbery and pro- 
tecting the poor from the greedy hands of the rich”. 
The Dighanikaya relates that the king should supply 
food, seeds, capital, and wages to the followers of the 
various occupations, according to their needs ; he 
should accordingly protect them from want and dis- 
order as well as increased revenues and should estab- 
lish peace”. He had also to be frequently engaged 
in wars and to quell frontier-rebellions and to act as 
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the Commander-in-chief of the state army. During 
peace-time, his duty was, however, to deliver the ad- 
ministration of justice. He used to become often an 
original tribunal and conduct the cases in his court 
not only as the highest and ultimate judicial autho- 
rity, but alsa as a direct court of appeal and the 
nearest legal authority without any intermediate 
institution. No exact demarcation may be made as 
to the cases referred to the king and the judges. A 
Khattiya, or a Brahmana, or a Vessa or a Sudda who 
was considered to be guilty of theft or house-break- 
ing or adultery should usually be brought up for 
sentence before a king who might put him to death 
or confiscate his property or banish him or otherwise 
deal with him without any consideration for caste, 
creed or sex. Because as soon as a person would 
commit an offence, he would lose his former designa- 
tion like khattiya or brahmana and would be treated 
simply as a man”. It reminds us of the preamble to 
and the section on the ‘Right to Equality’ of the 
‘Fundamental Rights’ of the Indian Constitution 
which promises “to secure to all its citizens Justice, 
social, economic and political” and declares that “the 
State shall not deny to any person equality before 
the law or the equal protection of the laws within 
the territory of India”. In short, it may be said 
that the king of the Buddhist tradition being himself 
the fountain of justice should never deny any citizen 
of equality before the law. a 

About the Buddhist ideal of kingship Saletore 
wrete: The “Buddhists denied that one of the 
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duties of the king was to maintain the social order, 
and to see that the four varnas and the four asramas 
were confined to their respective spheres of duties”. 
We may argue that this change in the nature of 
duties of the king was mainly due to disbelief of 
the Buddhists in caste which, they thought, was un- 
necessary for the attainment of the perfect enlighten- 
ment. Similarly the Buddhists denied the restric- 
tion of kingship to the khattiyas in the social order, 
for them the khattiyas were to be called so pri- 
marily because they looked after the fields. They 
disbelieved in the sanctity that surrounded the 
person of the king, whom they would describe only 
as one who was elected by common consent—Maha- 
sammata. This would seem to rule out the possibi- 
lity of heredity among the kings of the Buddhist 
mould. To the Buddhists, sword was merely, an 
ornament so that other kings might wait on the 
monarch respectfully for orders. In Politics, there- 
fore, Buddhism definitely discouraged the pretension 
of kings to divine or semi-divine status. When the 
Brahmanical literature often declared that the kings 
were partial incarnations of the gods and encouraged 
an attitude of passive obedience to them, the Pali 
Nikayas categorically proclaimed that the first king 
was merely the chosen leader of the people, appointed 
by them to restrain crime and protect property, and 
that his right to levy taxation depended not on birth 
or succession but on the efficient performance of his 
duties. In this sense Buddhism had a rational atti- 
tude for mitigating the autocracy of the Indian king, 
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even though it did not formulate any distinctive 
system of political ethics”. 


Republican form of government 


Monarchy was the prevailing form of govern- 
ment. during the Vedic period. But gradually in the 
post-Vedic days a change in the form of government 
became visible and monarchy in some parts of India 
made room for certain non-monarchical states 
which were generally known as republics. Megas- 
thenes also noticed that “sovereignty (kingship) 
was dissolved and democratic governments set up”. 
In ancient Greece also such kind of states came into 
existence. : 

[The term ‘Republic’, according to the Western 
scholars may be defined as a form of government in 
which there was a “scheme of representation”” It 
“derives all its powers, directly or indirectly, from 
the great body of the people and is administered by 
persons holding their offices during pleasure, for a 
limited period, or during good behaviour”. ‘The “two 
great points of difference”, says Madison, “between 
a republic and democracy are: first, the governing 
power in a republic is delegated to a small number 
of citizens elected by the rest ; and, second, a republic 
is capable of embracing a larger population and of 
extending over wider area of territory than in a demo- 
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cracy. In a democracy the people meet and. exercise 
the government in person; in a republic they as- 
semble and administer it by their representative 
agents”. But it may be noted that the term “Re- 
public” was in ancient days employed to describe 
certain forms of government which popular usage 
today would designate as monarchical or aristo- 
cratic”. Thus Sparta, Athens, Rome, Carthage, the 
United Netherlands, Venice, and Poland have been 
generally described as republics, though none of 
them possessed that full representative character 
which is a distinguishing sign of a republic. Rome, 
for example, was organised on a military basis, 
Venice was an oligarchy of hereditary nobles; 
Poland was a mixture of aristocracy and monarchy 
and France under the constitution of the year XII 
(‘Tit, 1, sec. 1) was called a republic, though the 
chief of the state bore the title and rank of emperor, 
and the crown was hereditary in the Napoleonic 
family. In the same manner some of the states in 
ancient India may presumably be called republics. 
At the head of the Indian republic there must cer- 
tainly have been some one leading man, appointed, 
we know not by what rules, with the title of king, 
which can scarcely in this case have indicated more 
than the position of primus inter pares. 

In a comparison between the Indian republics 
and the Greek city-states we find that the ancient 
Indian republics were brought into existence by the 
need of self-defence quite like the Greek city-states. 
Further ‘the Indians were animated by the same 
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desire to maintain their respective religion as the 
Greeks became energetic to foster their religious and 
moral codes. In this respect the ancient Indians 
were similar to the Greeks. Really “wherever we 
turn in Greek or Italian history, we find that all 
unions of communities, small and great, are invari- 
ably held together by the bond of common worship, 
a special devotion to some protective deity, or com- 
bination of deities’*. Thus both the ancient Indian 
self governing communities and the Greek city- 
states may be said to have held together also by the 
bond of religious ideals, though there was a marked 
difference between the two. Again in both the Indian 
republics and Greek city-states there was an appre- 
ciable proportion of people who had no share in the 
administration of ‘their states. In India, the 
khattiyas became predominant in political matters 
and other classes of people were gradually relegated 
to background and so in Greece the aristocratic 
people practically enjoyed all political privileges. 
Regarding the size of the states, we find that the 
Indian republics: were quite similar to the Greek 
city-states. Among the Indian republics the states 
of the Bhaggas, the Bulis, the Koliyas and the 
Moriyas were very small, probably not more exten- 
sive than a tehsil or two of the present day™. 
Although the Sakiya,* the Licchavi and the Vedeha 
states were comparatively larger, yet their total 
extent did not even cover an area of more than two 
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hundred miles in length and one hundred miles in 
breadth, between Gorakhpur in the west and Dar- 
bhanga in the east, between the Ganges to the south 
and the Himalayas to the north. These republics 
were very small and compact when compared with 
the larger kingdoms over which the kings exercised 
their sway. Turning to Greece, we observe that the 
area covered by a city-state there rarely “exceeded 
a few dozens of square miles around the city or the 
acrepolis”™, 

Ancient Indian terms for ‘Republic’ were probably 
‘Gana’ and ‘Sangha’ which certainly implied the “rule 
by many”, “rule of numbers”, “government by 
assembly or parliament”, Buddha himself told 
that the bhikkhus were to be counted on the day of 
Uposatha by the method of ganas (ganamaggena 
ganetum), or by the method of ballot-voting where 
tickets (salika) were collected®. In the Majjhima- 
nikaya the terms Gana and Sangha are used side by 
side to mean the Republics, e.g., of Vajjis, Mallas™. 
In the Avadanafataka also it is said that the gana- 
rule was opposed to the royal rule. As some mer- 
chants from the Middle Country (Majjhimadeéa) 
were questioned by the king of the Deccan about 
the name of the king of Northern India, they replied 
that there (ie. in Northern India) were some coun- 
tries under the Ganas and some under the king™. 
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It is to be noted that the birth of the religious brother- 
hood of Buddha (i.e. Sahgha) was mainly from the 
constitutional womb of the existing Indian Re- 
publies® which were the States of (i) the Sakiyas, 
with capital at Kapilavatthu,” (ii) the Koliyas of 
Ramagama, (iii) the Lichchavis, with their capital 
at Vesali, (iv) the Videhas, with capital at Mithila 
(the Lichcliavis and Videhas jointly were known as 
the Vajjis)°* (v) the Mallas with their capitals at 
Kusinara and at Pava, (vi) the Moriyas of Pippha- 
livana, (vii) the Bulis of Allakappa and, (viii) the 
Bhaggas who were neighbours of the kingdom of the 
Vatsas of Kosambi with their seat at Sumsumaragiri™. 
As already stated, in these states power was not 
vested in the whole body of the citizens but in small 
aristocratic class consisting of the khattiyas who 
had founded the states and brought Jand under 
cultivation. The common people, on the other hand, 
had no voice in administration. It is particularly 
evident during the quarrel between the Sakiyas and 
the Koliyas who were few hundreds in number be- 
ing aristocrats (rajas). So the Gana-States of the 
Sakiyas, the Lichchavis and of similar other clans 
were not democratic or republican in the sense that 
we understand at present as the supreme and ulti- 
mate authority of these states did not lie in the whole 
body of adult citizens. Still they were known as 
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republics like ancient Sparta, Athens and Rome. 

Republics of ancient India were of mainly two 
types, namely, those which were constituted by the 
whole or a section of a single clan (kula), e.g., the 
Sakiyas, the Koliyas, the Mallas of Kusinara and 
Pava and those which consisted of several clans, 
namely, the Vajjis, the Yadavas etc. But the chief 
characteristic of an Indian republic was the absence 
of one single hereditary monarch who exercised 
sovereign control over it. If he survived at all, he 
was treated as a mere magistracy or as a dignified 
part of the constitution. He was elected as office- 
holder presiding over the sessions in public assembly 
and over the state. But it is not certain how and 
for what period he was chosen. He was generally 
called a Raja who may be equated with a Roman 
consul or the Greek archon. Thus we find that at 
one time Bhaddiya, a young cousin of Buddha was 
known as the Raja, while Suddhodana, Buddha’s 
father, who was often caHed a simple citizen 
(Suddhodana the Sakiya) was designated as the 
Raja,” merely a title, who was a leading man and 
was assisted by a council of archons chosen from the 
ruling class“. Cetaka of Vesali was also such a Presi- 
dent. There were other functionaries like the Mahal- 
lakas who were highly honoured by the citizens. 
Some of the republics maintained an elaborate 
system of judicial procedure with a gradation of 
officers. Again some others including the Koliyas 
possessed a police force which was ill-famed for extor- 
tion and violence”. 
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But the most note-worthy institution of these 
republics was the Parisa, the popular assembly, at 
which the young and the old were present for dis- 
cussion on settlements of communal affairs”. It is 
said that at such a parliament, or palaver, king 
Pasenadi’s proposition for marriage with a Sakiya 
daughter was discussed. We also find that when 
Ambattha went to Kapilavatthu on business, he 
visited the Mote Hall where the Sakiyas were then 
in session™. It was.again to the Mote Hall of, the 
Mallas that Ananda went to announce the great de- 
mise of Lord Buddha, they being then in session there 
to consider that very matter®. Dr. Smith obviously 
following the direction given by Mr. Stephenson” 
wrote: “The Lichchavis were governed by an assemb-. 
ly of notables, presided over by an elected chief 
(Nayaka)”***. There is no doubt that the Lichchavis 
had an assembly of their own, but they had leaders 
who were not members of it. This indicates that 
there were separate chiefs. In the Mahali Sutta it 
is found that a chieftain among the Lichchavis came 
to the Great Wood” with a retinue of his clan to 
pay homage to the Blessed One™. Thus it may be 
noted that while there might have been corporations 
among the Lichchavis, they had different clans 
which had leaders of their own. Sometimes kettle- 
drums were used by an officer to invite the people 
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to the Mote Hall generally known as the Santha- 
gara”’—a mere roof supported by pillars, without 
walls, There were many small towns and 
villages in the Sakiya State, which had their own 
Assemblies meeting in their Assembly Halls 
-(Santhagara)*’. Dr. A. S. Altekar said that in 
these “assemblies the non-priviledged classes may 
have had an equal voice in local affairs’*®*. It may 
further be observed that the Assembly Halls occa- 
sionally represented the social clubs where 
social and religious questions were considered. 
Thus the Mallas of Kusinara discussed the pro- 
blems regarding the funeral ceremony of Buddha 
and distribution of his mortal remains in their 
Assembly Hall’. They and the Lichchavis also en- 
treated the Exalted One to take leading part in the 
opening ceremonies of their new Assembly Halls by 
uttering discourses to a congregation assembled 
therein. Prof. B. A. Saletore thought that the Central 
Assembly consisted of two houses, one Upper and the 
other Lower, which controlled even the foreign 
policy, entertained ambassadors and foreign princes, 
discussed their proposal and settled the issues of 
peace and war. The members used to follow a 
definite procedure relating to the business of the 
Assembly which was represented by the parties and 
required a quorum for deciding issues. There was 
104 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 457. P 
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also an Executive Council under the constitutional 
control of the Central Assembly“. The appoint- 
ments to the state services and the governorship of 
the provinces might have been approved by the 
Central Assembly. Buddha, who had a sympathetic 
look on the republics, warned the people against 
dissension. and gave constructive suggestions for 
peace, harmony and unity’. In an ideal Gana- 
State meetings were characterised by concord and 
harmony and the opinions of the elders occassionally 
decided the minor issues. Such a practice was also 
in vogue among the Lichchavis during the golden 
period of their republican constitution’. Thus in 
course of time some rules of procedure had been 
evolved as regards the debates and working of the 
Assembly. As the difference of opinion would occur 
in the Assemblies, votes were taken and the majority 
view was generally honoured. It is found that when 
the Sakiyas received the ultimatum from the Kosalan 
king, who was besieging their capital, they assembled 
in the Assembly to discuss whether they should open 
the gates or not. There some agreed with the pro- 
posal, others disagreed. As a result, therefore, votes 
were taken to ascertain the majority will’. We have 
practically very little information about the proce- 
dure foliowed in the Mote-Hall (Santhagara). It is 
found that the method of conducting business in the 
Santhagiara was probably analogous to that followed 
in formal gatherings of the chapters of the Buddhist 
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Sangha referred to in the Vinayapitaka. In the 
popular assembly members were generally seated in 
specified order.’ After the president had laid the 
proposed business before the assembly, others spoke 
upon it and then was recorded the unanimous deci- 
sion arrived at‘. If there appeared any disputa- 
tion (samvaida) or controversy, the matter was 
usually referred to a committee of arbitrators. It is 
presumed that the technical terms like 4sana- 
pafifidpaka (seat-betokener), fiatti (motion), salaka- 
gahapaka (ballot-collector), gana-piraka (whip), 
ubbahika (referendum) appeared in the Rules of the 
Buddhist monks," were probably adopted from 
those in use in the Assemblies of the clans™*. 

‘There were three highest officers, namely, the 
President (Raji), the Vice-President (Upa-Raja) 
and the Commander-in-chief (Senipatika)'". The 
Jataka adds a fourth called the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Bhandagarika)**. It may be that these 
four highest administrative officers constituted the 
cabinet or executive authority. The rule (rajjam), 
as in the case of the Lichchavis, vested in the inhabi- 
tants (vasantanam), 7707 in number all of whom 
were entitled to rule (rajinam, ‘kings’)"® and often 
used to hold the highest offices of the state. Thus 
it is evident that 7707 of the inhabitants, possibly 
the foundation families, formed the ruling class. 
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The total population was, however, much larger be- 
ing divided in outer and inner citizens (Vesalians), 
1,68,000 in number ; the rulers (gana-rajas) used 
to undergo the ceremony of consecration by anoint- 
ing. There was a special tank in Vesali the water of 
which was carefully guarded and was used for.sprink- 
ling on their heads’. But it is not quite clear 
whether these Lichchavi kings were usually crowned 
at one time, and if so, on what occasions. When the 
Vesalians, used to come to their House of Law 
(Parliament), the tocsin was usually sounded™. 
Generally political, military, agricultural and even 
commercial matters were discussed in the House of 
Law. Description is also found of the Lichchavi- 
Gana in session appointing a distinguished member 
to be the envoy, charging him to deliver a message 
“on behalf of the Lichchavis of Vesali”, i.e., the Gana 
transacted business on behalf of the whole people”. 
In the Council of the Vesalians every member had 
an equal right of speech and voting; and every one 
wanted to be the next President who was also the 
highest judicial authority. We find that there was a 
Judicial Minister who could be even an outsider, a 
paid officer. The right of freedom of the citizens 
was cautiously protected. A citizen -would be guilty 
only when he was considered so by the President 
(Raja), Vice-President (Upa-Raja), and Com- 
mander-in-Chief (Senapati) separately and without 
any difference of opinion. The record.of the decisions 
120 Mabavastu, Trigakuniya J.; ed. by Senart, i, pp. 256, 271. 
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of the President was carefully kept on the rolls 
(pavenipotthakam) in which particulars of crime 
and punishment awarded to the guilty persons were 
recorded**, In the Court of the Justice (Vinich- 
chaya-Mahamatta) who formed the regular court 
for civil cases and ordinary offences was held the 
preliminary enquiry”. But the Court of Appeal 
was usually presided over by the Lawyer Judges 
(Voharikas). The Judges of the High Court were 
known as the Suttadharas (Doctors of Law). There 
was a Council of Final Appeal, named the Attha- 
kulaka (the Court of the Eight). One of these 
courts could announce that a citizen was innocent". 
Even if all the courts would declare any citizen 
guilty, the matter could still be subject to the deci-. 
sion of the members of the Executive Cabinet. The 
Atthakulaka thus evidently denoted a judicial council 
of eight members, and not, the “Representatives of 
eight clans’. 

In the Nikayas we further find occasional refer- 
ences to qualifications of the citizens of a republican 
community”. It is said that when Ajatasattu, the 
son of the queen-consort of the Videha clan, the king 
of Magadha, had made up his mind to attack the 
Vajjis and sent his Prime Mimister Vassakira to 
Buddha, the Perfectly Enlightened One, he was told 
of seven conditions which were the pillars of strength 
and prosperity of the Vajjian Republic. These condi- 
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tions indirectly emphasized certain qualifications of 
good citizenship in a republican state. Thus the 
Exalted One urged that (i) so long as the Vaijjis 
would foregather often** and frequent the public 
meetings of their clan, they might be expected not 
to decline, but to prosper; (i) as the Vajjis would 
meet together, rise, and carry out their undertakings 
in concord, they might be expected to prosper ; 
(ii) so long as they would enact nothing already 
established,* abrogate nothing that had been en- 
acted, and act in accordance with the ancient insti- 
tutions they might be expected to prosper and not 
decline due to their conservatism; (iv) so long as 
they would honour, esteem, revere and support the 
elders and hold it a point of duty to listen to their 
words, they would prosper; (v) so long as no women 
or girls belonging to other clans would be detained 
among them by force or abduction, they might be 
expected to prosper and not to decline through moral 
rectitude and discipline; (vi) so long as they would 
honour, esteem, revere and support the shrines in 
towns and country by allowing proper offerings and 
rites they would prosper; and lastly (vii) so long 
as they would rightfully protect and support Arahats 
among them, they might be expected to prosper and 
not to decline for their piety. Among these, however, 
the first two conditions showed the virtues of public 
spirit. Thus it is evident that the most important of 
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‘the qualifications of the citizens of a republic was 
and is still to maintain unity and internal solidarity. 
These seven conditions were declared to be essential 
by the Exalted One. Even today they are effective 
in the life of a nation, great or small. Without such 
national solidarity and moral strength, freedom 
cannot be guarded for long** 

Inspite of a glorious career during the period of 
the compilation of the first four Nikayas the Indian 
republics gradually lost their sovereignty and be- 
came almost amalgamated to the neighbouring 
kingdoms. The causes of such decline and loss of 
glory may be classified under two heads, namely, 
internal and external, The internal causes were 
their perpetual feuds, jealousies, state rivalries and 
demoralisation, decadence in politics and imperfect 
sense of political justice’. On the other hand, 
among the external reasons mention may be made 
of the tendency of the Indian republics to form 
leagues amongst themselves and desire of some of 
them to dominate perpetually over the rest. 


Military Administration 


Due to frequent wars and frontier troubles, each 
state, as we find in the Nikayas, had to maintain a 
well-trained military force like modern states for de- 
fence-purposes. Though the passages in the Nikayas 
do not supply us witl enough materials to form a 
study in a systematic manner on the military ad- 
ministration in ancient India, yet whatever little 
184 Dasgupta, Ramaprasad. (A) Study in Hindu and European Political 
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they offer may not be altogether neglected. We find 
that the traditional division of an army into four 
component parts was quite familiar*. The army 
was generally consisted of chariots, elephants, cavalry 
and infantry’. The chariot (ratha)*** was pro- 
bably the most important apparatus of war. But we 
do not get any detailed information about its con- 
struction. It consisted of usually two wheels, a felly, 
spokes and a nave. The rim and the felly together 
were called nemi. The hole in the nave was known 
as ‘kha’ into which the end of the axle was put. The 
axle (akkha) was prepared of wood and the body of 
the chariot. (koSa) was placed on it. Generally, 
there was a pole, which was fastened to the box of 
the car on one end and passed through the yoke on 
the other end. The yoke was fixed on the necks of 
the horses, one on each side of the pole. There were 
reins controlled by the charioteer who goaded the 
horses. Elephants (hatthi)”® also played an im- 
portant role in the war-fields of ancient India and 
served the purpose of tanks, breaking up the enemy’s 
ranks and destroying palisades, gates etc.°. It is 
often found that when the king used to lead an army 
against his enemy, usually he took his seat on the 
state-elephant. An ideal war-elephant was strongly- 
tusked and best when sixty years old being ‘a type 
of male vigour’. There were special elephant trainers 
in the royal service. Sometimes a line.of elephants 
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might also act as a living bridge for crossing rivulets 
and streams. Elephants were often shielded by 
leather armour, and their tusks were fixed with metal 
spikes. Fighting elephants might at first create 
great terror in an invading army being by no means 
invincible. But the Greeks, Turks and other in- 
vaders later found out, like the Romans means of 
defeating the elephants and lost their fear of Indian 
fighting elephants. We find that even the highly 
trained elephants could easily be demoralised, parti- 
cularly by fire. During peace, the elephants were 
colourfully decorated for grand processions. Horse- 
men in the ancient period as also.in the middle ages 
formed one of the vital parts of the national army. 
The war-horses (assa)**s were clad in iron-armour 
and mail (sannaham), while the cavalry-men were 
usually armed with swords and bows. The foot- 
soldiers were probably recruited from the khattiyas 
who were loyal to the state. They were clad in mail- 
coats in order to save themselves from the attacks 
of the sharp arrows and similar other dangerous 
missiles. The soldiers were, however, well-equipped 
with numerous weapons like the bows, swords, spears 
etc. and put on the robes of different colours in order 
to befoo], the enemies. Most of them were highly 
trained in archery. It is said that the foot-soldiers 
were usually expert in fighting (yuddha). They 
were sometimes accompanied by carpenters and 
other work-people with their tools, conches, drums, 
etc.ready. The entire army-organisation was divided 
into several divisions which were possibly under 
different generals, but the whole army was in general 
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supervision and control of the Commander-i -chief 
(Senapati) who usually belonged to the ruling family 
occupying an important place among the ministers 
of the state and in the war-fields, holding the next 
highest military post after the king. But during the 
peace-time he acted generally as a judge looking 
after due protection of life and property of the citi- 
zens. He used to dwell ina well-guarded palace with 
gates and watch-towers in the city during the 
prosperity. 

To the Indian tradition as represented in the Pali 
Nikayas, forts and fortifications around the capital 
city or important ‘seats of governments, sometimes 
also around smaller cities, seemed to have been very 
familiar. There are frequent references in the early 
Buddhist texts to pakara? and torana* or walls or 
ramparts and towers or gates in connection with 
cities. Stone and iron ramparts are also mentioned, 
though not very frequently. The’ fact that hills, or 
raised mounds of considerable proportion at any 
rate, were relatively the most suitable sites for forti- 
fied cities, was amply proved by what the spade of 
the archaeologists had unearthed“. Dr. P. C. 
Chakravarty made a very fine point in tracing the 
evolution of forts and fortified: cities from primitive 
earthwork, with or without bamboo or wooden 
palisades. He wrote: “It is obvious that in the 
history of military architecture any improvement in 
defence is the consequence of improved methods of 
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attack. The walled town, the castle or private cita- 
del, succeeded the palisaded earthwork as a natural 
development of the art of siege”**’. 

We also find mention in the Nikayas of the art of 
warfare,’ together with its various tactics, strata- 
gems and practices. When the armies stationed on 
the borders (paecantayodhe) failed to cope with the 
situation, they used to send letters describing in de- 
tails to the king who immediately would proceed to 
the scene of operations. As a fight would become 
imminent, ‘the armies were usually advised to assem-. 
ble for the purpose by beats of martial drums. The 
pay of the soldiers was generally a portion of the 
booty in war. The army during its march used to 
set up camps (khandhavaram). The warfare was 
generally concentrated around the capital, other 
parts of the country being little affected by it. 
Generally at a specific season the army would start 
on a compaign marching in regular bands (vagga- 
vagga). The soldiers used to occupy a suitable place, 
not far from the city intended for attack. Inciden- 
tally it may be noted that Kautilya also thought 
deeply over the choice of a suitable ground for en- 
camping the forces, which must be favourable to the 
invading monarch and unfavourable to enemy’. 
Prior to the actual beginning of war (sangame paccu- 
patthite) the purohita and other wise sages who 
would accompany the army or the leader or the king 
himself used to deliver a short but passionate speech 
in order to encourage the soldiers to fight. The siege- 
warfare was the general -practice. The aggressive 
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king would besiege his neighbour’s capital and take 
the offensive with the call of “either surrender or 
battle”. If the latter did not surrender, the former 
would advance besieging him. Next the invading 
king used to direct his army against the ditches and 
order the soldiers to disperse all about the city, fill 
up the trenches, break down the walls, raze the gate- 
towers, enter the city,.and deal with the people’s heads 
like pumkins cast on a cart. On the other hand, the 
besieged people could surround the capital city, 
girdle it with fences of elephants and horses, chariots 
and mass of soldiers, arranged in any number of 
ways. Sometimes during the warfare by means of 
blockade the supplies of bare necessities of life to 
the besieged city were stopped by the invading army. 
That is why in order to avoid the calamity caused 
by such a blockade, elaborate schemes were generally 
taken beforehand for storing up food, water, wood 
and other essential commodities by the authorities 
concerned. Due to blockade many nations usually 
had to surrender their freedom and sovereignty at 
the feet of the enemies. A noteworthy characteristic 
of the siege-warfare was a regular system of espio- 
nage™“*. That is why spies were regularly employed 
to watch the activities in the enemy’s camp and to 
supply secret reports. They carefully mixed up with 
the enemies to know the secrets, and sowed the seed 
of dissension by lies among the enemy-soldiers. As 
regards the war-ethics, we find that like the present 
warfare a messenger or ambassador (dita)* was not 
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generally attacked’. Possibly the wounded soldiers 
in war were carried away on stretchers (phalaka) and 
properly treated. 

Among the weapons mention is found occasional- 
ly of bow (dhanu),” arrow (sara or salla),“* 
quiver (kanda)™ axe (pharasu or kuthari), club 
(mugara), trident spit (sila), sword (khagga),“* 
spear, javelin (tomara), thunderbolt (vajira) 
leather-shield (cammam), coat-of-mail (vammam), 
diadem (kita, karoti and unhisa),** and many 
others. 


Rural Administration 


It was observed that the bulk of the people even 
then dwelt in the villages. The villagers used to 
concentrate in a relatively small area, as their dwel- 
lings (gaha) were all clustered together to ensure 
safety. Around the villages there were arable fields 
(gamakhetta), divided upto plots by channels for 
water or demarcated by a common fencing’*. The 

- holdings were generally small, but larger ones were 
also found. The villagefolk had common rights over 
the adjacent forests and the grazing grounds, where 
the cattle belonging to various householders were 


150 Vigvanatha, S. V. International Law in Ancient India, p. 29. 
151 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p, 429. 

152 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 9. 

158 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 429. 

154 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, 429. 

155 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 7. 

156 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p, 266; Majjhimanikaya, vol. iii, p. 133. 
157 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 95; Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 231. 
158 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 7. 

159 Dighanikaya, vol. i, pp. 71, 231; Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 16; 
vol. iii, p. 104; Samyuttanikaya, vol. i, pp. 4, 7, 29, 134, 208, 781. 
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sent under the charge of a collectively hired herds- 
man. The rural administration was based on 
“peasant proprietorship”. But no owner could sell 
or mortgage his part of the land without the consent 
of the village council. He used to cultivate agricul- 
tural lands himself, but sometimes employed labourers 
for cultivation’. The villagers were generally 
endowed with a sturdy civic spirit. They united 
themselves in such undertakings as laying irrigational 
channels, building mote-halls, rest-houses, etc. On 
the whole, it may be said that each village was a 
self-sufficient unit in the midst of simple unsophisti- 
cated surroundings. Villages being of different types 
and varied in population were protected with simple 
bamboo-palisades or with gates. 

As regards the internal administration we find 
that the village enjoyed a fair amount of autonomy 
due to the non-interfering policy of the central 
government. Each village was generally under the 
supervision of its headman known as the gama- 
bhojaka™ or the gamani’” or the gamika*” (governor 
of village) who held a very important position in the 
village administration. The village headman occu- 
pied normally a hereditary position, though he was 
frequently looked on as the king’s representative. 
He was usually one of the wealthier peasants, and 
was remunerated with tax-free land or dues in kind 
or both, In the larger villages he was a very im- 
portant functionary, with a small staff of village 
officials, such as an accountant, a watchman and tax- 


160 Ray, Jogesh Chandra. Ancient Indian Life (1948 ed.), p. 44, 
161 Samyuttanikaya, vol. iv, pp, 305 sq., 306. 
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collector. The village headman: appeared as the 
champion of the villagers and was responsible for the 
defence of the village.. He used to exercise even 
judicial and executive powers in certain civil as well 
as criminal cases. Sometimes he seemed to be an 
oppressive local tyrant. In such cases the villagers 
could apply to the king for protection against the 
wicked headman™. So the power of the village 
headman was not unlimited. Every possibility of his 
being a tyrant in his own village was controlled. He 
was even ultimately responsible to the king for his 
decisions and had little power to inflict graver punish- 
ments. In judicial affairs the final authority mainly 
vested in the king or his court. As one of the liti- 
gant parties in a village would desire redress at the 
hands of the king or his court, inspite of suitable 
arrangements in the village itself he could do so, and 
the case had to be decided accordingly. If the other 
party would deny to agree with such a procedure, he 
would be liable to punishment. Thus the rural ad- 
ministration was evidently linked up with the central 
government, 

Every village had an Assembly of its own exer- 
cising a great influence on the activities of the heac- 
man. The number of members of the Village Assem- 
bly, however, varied. The Assembly was a potent 
force in the settlement of affairs affecting the com- 
mon interests of the villagers in general. The meet- 
ings of the Village Assembly were generally held in 
a hall (sala) in the midst of the village, provided 
with boards, seats and a jar of water®. Dr. R. K.~ 


164 Basham, AL. (The) Wonder that was India (1963 ed.), p. 105. 
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Mookerji writes: “We may notice how the assembly 
hall ‘of the village figures prominently in its public 
works as being the indispensable material requisite 
for the growth and sustenance of that larger public 
spirit or civic consciousness, which builds up the 
village itself’. The village administration was 
thus largely carried on by the Assembly with the 
help of the headman. The central government did 
not interfere much in the rural affairs save the graver 
judicial matters and the revenue-collection. Thus 
the village enjoyed the privileges of self-government. 

We get, therefore, in the Nikayas a distinct 
picture of Indian rural life and pattern. Already by 
about 500 B.C. the Vedic varna (colour) had crys- 
tallised into the system of jati or caste. Some fresh 
social circles had also come into existence due to the 
introduction of new crafts and industries. It seems 
that the villages which were inhabited by persons 
following specific crafts, industries or professions 
exhibited a closer bond of cohesion and aggregation 
than those which were purely agricultural’. 


B. SOCIAL 


“Disinterested intellectual curiosity is the life- 
blood of real civilisation. Social history provides 
one of its best forms”. Indeed every detail of the 


166 Mookerji, R. K. Local Government in Ancient India (1920 ed.), 
p. 146. 3 
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India: C. 150 B.C—C. 350 AD, (Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1964 ed.), 
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social condition supplies the historian with a fair 
idea about the daily life of the people including the 
human as well as the economic relations of different 
classes to one another, the character of family and 
household life, the condition of labour and leisure 
etc, during the past ages. The first four Nikayas like 
other literature of the same nature and of the same 
age seem to be veritable mines, of information about 
the social condition of the pre-Christian eras of 
India. But a large number of sociological materials 
which may be abstracted from them “is in the form 
of similies, stories, direct verbal statements and 
objective observations’ Still the details about 
the society will show how the commonfolk led ‘their 
mundane life, what was the family and marital rela- 
tions, the position of women, and the general life. 
But it is really lamentable that very few passages 
in the Pali Nikayas have exclusively been devoted 
to secular matters. In between the religious and 
ethical discussions occasional mention has been made 
about the contemporary Indian society. Although 
the sources of information for a social study are not 
quite enough yet what we obtain here and there are 
really comprehensive and trustworthy and the very 
incidental nature of our materials increases their 
value as a historical source. 


Caste 


Caste in its fullest sense was and is an exclusively 
Indian phenomenon. No comparable institution to 


169 Wagle, Narendra. Society at the time of the Buddha (Popular 
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be seen elsewhere has anything like the complexity, 
elaboration and rigidity of caste in India*”. As re- 
gards the features of caste it is found that the 
members of a caste cannot marry outside it; there 
are similar but less rigid restrictions of eating and 
drinking with a member of another caste; there are 
fixed occupations for many castes; and there is some 
hierarchical gradation of castes’. We notice that. 
the subject of caste was also a burning question at 
the time of the compilation of the Nikayas’ where- 
in the disastrous effects from the ethical, social and 
‘political points of view, of caste, as a whole, had 
often been described**. It is thought that Buddhism 
was basically a protest against the caste-ridden 
society sponsored by the Brahmana class and de- 
clared that superiority rested not on birth, but on 
spiritual and moral attainments. According to the 
Buddhist view, the existence of caste was purely a 
secular and practical affair—a kind of hereditary 
division of tasks and labour which had become neces- 
sary in the distant past. Caste did not possess, as 
in the Brahmanical faith, a religious significance or 
justification in Buddhism. Though we cannot show 
that Buddhism had any definite effect on the Indian 
system of class and caste, its teachings obviously 
tended against the extremer manifestation of social 
inequality**. Within the Buddhist Order all world- 
170 Hutton, J. H. Caste in India: its ‘nature, function, and origins 
(Cambridge University Press, 1946 ed.), p. 41. 

171 Dutt, N, K. Origin and growth of caste in India, p. 3. 

172 Dialogues of the Buddha (Sacred Books of the Buddhists), vol. ii, 
tects of Indian History, vol. xlii, pt. i, April, 1964, p. 16. (Law, 
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ly distinctions, including those of caste, had naturally 
ceased to exist. All monks were equal whatever 
their former ‘colour’ (vanna) might have been, like 
the four birds of different colours which came falling 
at Buddha’s feet and became all white, or like the 
five great rivers. which were to lose their identity in 
the ocean. The Jainas, on the other hand, recruited 
their clergy from certain families in preference to 
others observing caste within the community. 

Still the constitution of the society, as we find in 
the first four Nikayas, was based on an hierarchy of 
the caste-system. But there was no caste in India, in 
those days, in the later sense of the term*. There 
were only social grades, technically called colours, 
the boundary lines of which were not always strictly 
observed?”. Buddha himself in his discourses had 
occasionally discussed about the four castes, namely, 
the nobles (khattiya), brahmanas, tradesfolk 
(vessi), and workpeople (suddi). Of them, how- 
ever, two were thought to be chief, namely, the 
noble and the priestly”. Buddha further observed 
that a noble would have deprived a living being of 
life, would be a thief, unchaste, would speak lies, slan- 
der and use rough words being greedy, or malevolent, 
or holding wrong views. Thus behaving in such a 
manner he would follow some immoral and blame- 
worthy principles. The same might have happened 
in cases of brahmanas, tradesfolk or workpeople, So 


175 Zurcher, E. Buddhism: its origin and spread in words, maps and 
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“all classes of people’® should be abstained from 
murder, theft, unchastity, lying, slandering, gossip- 
ing, greed, malevolence and false opinion being 
totally moral. Bad and good qualities were, there- 
fore, distributed among each of the four classes. So 
the claims which were put forward by the brahmanas 
for socio-ethical supremacy were baseless and had 
no argument. 

In the Dighanikaya there is an interesting 
account of the origin of these four social circles. It is 
said that the Lord of the fields is what was meant by 
khattiya (noble). Thus was the origin of this 
social circle of the nobles (khattiya), according to 
the ancient primordial phrase by which they were 
known. Again among those people who put away 
(bahenti) evil and immoral customs came to be 
known as the brahmanas. The Dighanikaya des- 
cribes the daily life and activities of the brahmanas 
as follows: “Having built up the leaf-huts in wood- 
land spots, they meditated therein. Extinct from 
them the burning coal, vanished the smoke, fallen 
lies pestle and mortar; gathering of an evening meal, 
they went down into the villages, towns and royal 
cities, seeking food. Having obtained the food, they 
would come back in their leaf-huts and meditate 
(jhayanti). Now certain of those persons, being in- 
capable of enduring this meditation in forest. leaf- 
huts, went down and settled on the outskirts of 
villages and towns, composing texts. Thus this 
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type of bhahmanas were known as' the ajjhayaka 
(repeaters, namely, of the Vedas)”". Apart from 
such persons there were some others who adopted the 
married life and became engaged in various trades. 
So the people of this social circle were known as 
tradesfolk: (vessi)'. Some of them again took to 
hunting. In course of time, those who dwelt on 
hunting and suchlike trifling pursuits became known 
as sudda (the lowest grade of folk)’. Thus was the 
origin of the social group called the suddas. But 
subsequently some khattiyas misprizing their own 
way of life, went forth from home to homeless life, 
saying: “I will be a recluse”. Some brahmanas, 
tradesfolk and workpeople, too, did the same, each 
finding some fault in their respective ways of life. 
Thus out of these four groups or circles appeared a 
body of the recluses™. The origin of the caste may, 
therefore, be sought not in supreme authority, but 
to the social phenomena which appeared later on. 
From the sociological point of view, the account of 
the Dighanikaya is, therefore, very interesting. It 
is curious to note that the people, specially the ad- 
herents of Buddhism, in those days were quite aware 
of the brahmanical haughtiness about the caste- 
supremacy. The brahmanas, as is evident from a 
passage,"** thought that they were superior to all other 


182 Dighanikaya, iii, pp. 93-95. 

183 methund-dhammam samadaya vissuta-kammante payojentiti kho 
vessi, (Dighanikdya, iii, p. 95). 

184 luddiqira khuddara ti sudda. ibid, p. 95. 
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people and belonged to the best social grade; other 
grades were low. Among the four social grades, the 
three, namely, the nobles, the tradesfolk, and the 
work-people were verily but waiting on the 
brahmanas™’. Buddha, however, on the ground of 
deeds (kamma) rejected such superiority of the 
brahmanas. He argued that among the various 
plants differences by birth might be found ; so might 
differences by birth be seen among the various 
animals ; for a four-footed animal was different from 
a serpent and a bird was different from a fish; ~ 
but there was no such difference by birth to be 
seen among human beings either with regard to their 
eyes, nose, mouth, hands, legs or any other member 
of the body. No one was a brahmana or a non- 
brahmana by birth**. A person occupied in agri- 
culture was a farmer and not a brahmana, one en- 
gaged in trade was a merchant and not a brahmana, 
one who stole was thief and not a brahmana. The 
caste was only a convention which was whether 
accepted by Buddha or not, was a reality in society. 
Its effects were felt by the people. The Jainas, also 
were not opposed to the caste-system. They thought 
that “by one’s actions one becomes a Brahmana, or 
a Ksatriya, or a Vaigya, or a Sidra...Him who is 


brahmana Brahmuno putta orasi mukhato jata brahmajg brahmanim- 
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exempt from all karmas. we call a Brahmana’”™. 
Thus “the Jains and the Buddhists use the word 
Brahmin as a honorific title, applying it even to 
persons who did not belong to the caste of 
Brahmins”. The exclusiveness and pride born of 
caste, therefore, were condemned by both the Jainas 
and the Buddhists. The Satrakrtanga denounces 
the pride of birth as one of the eight kinds of pride 
of which man would commit sin. The Pali Nikayas 
relate that a brahmana leading an immoral life was 
- of no worth. In the Majjhimanikaya is found that 
among these four classes of people only the khattiyas 
and brahmanas were predominant”. The Digha- 
nikaya, however, records that a khattiya was the 
best among his folk who put their trust in lineage™. 
At the apex of the social structure, thus were pro- 
bably the khattiyas, the nobles, who claimed. des- 
cent from the leaders of the Aryan tribes in their in- 
vasion of the continent. They were most particular 
as to the purity of their descent through seven 
generations, both on the father’s and mother’s sides; 
and were described as “fair in colour, fine in pre- 
sence, stately to behold’™. It is said that a -son 
born out of the intercourse between a young khattiya 
and brahmana maiden would receive a seat and water 
as marks of respect from the brahmanas, or the 
190 Sacred Books of the East, xly, p. 140. 
191 Sacred Books of the East, xxii, p. xxx. 
102 Majjhimanikaya, ii, pt. i, p. 128. (Cattaro ‘me vanna—khattiya 
brahmani vessi sudda. Imesam kho, catunnam vanninam dve vapn& 
aggam akkhayanti,—khattiya ca brahmand ca, yadidam abhivadanapa- 
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Society, 1894, p. 342. 
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brahmanas would allow that son to partake of the 
feast offered to dead, or of the offerings to the gods, 
or of food sent’ as a present. Besides, he would also 
be taught the verses by the brahmanas. He would 
not be shut off from their women. On the contrary, 
the khattiyas would not allow him to receive the 
consecration ceremony of a khattiya, because he was 
not of pure descent on the mother’s side. It was 
further declared that whether one would compare 
women with women, or men with men, the khattiyas 
were higher and the brahmanas were inferior™*. 
Even when a khattiya would have fallen into the 
deepest degradation, khattiyas would be higher and 
prahmanas inferior’. Thus it seems that in those 
days the khattiyas who were physically and politi- 
cally dominant were more powerful and active than 
the brahmanas. The Nikayas always openly pro- 
claim that: the khattiyas were superior to the 
prahmanas, and mention the khattiyas first in the 
list of the four castes. Thus the age-old Brahmana- 
supremacy was challenged. The social circle of the 
khattiyas, however, included the princes, warriors, 
nobles who possessed: the sovereign authority as well 
as physical strength. Naturally the khattiyas sub- 
dued other three classes of people. They alone with 
other three social grades, namely, brahmanas, vessas 
and suddas' were clearly distinguished from the 
rest of the people who were beyond the Indo-Aryan 
195 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 97-98. 

196 Iti kho itthiya va itthim karitva purisena va purisam karitva khattiya 
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pale and were designated as Mlecchas*® and who 
belonged to the lower categories, such as, hinajatis or 
‘low tribes’ and hinasippas or “low arts”. In the 
social grade of ‘low tribes’ were included the Candala, 
Vena, Nisada, Rathakara and Pukkusa?™. But the 
Candalas and Pukkusas?” the two aboriginal tribes, 
were more despised even than other ‘low tribes”. 
From the foregoing discussion it is, however, 

evident that although the general framework of the 
caste-system was recognised, the superiority and high 
position of the brahmanas were questioned. As the 
whole political organisation was behind the king who 
represented the khattiya class, in most of the cases 
the brahmanas had to obey the order of the king™. 
Thus during the periods of the compilation of the 
Nikayas a new slogan which asserted the social supe- 
riority of the khattiyas over the brahmanas, was 
proclaimed. That is why a claim of the Sakiyas who 
were also khattiyas was made as belonging to the 
best caste—that of the warriors. We know that the 
Perfectly Enlightened One in one of his previous 
births thought deeply over his rebirth in the family 
of either a brahmana or a khattiya and finally de- 
cided to be born as a khattiya. This will show that 
the khattiyas for few generations held the social 
supremacy in ancient India”®. But according to the 
Buddhist tradition caste had nothing to do either 
499 Dighanikaya, iii, p. 264; Samyuttanikfiya, v, p. 466. 
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with material success in life or with spiritual uplift. 
High caste was not guarded against the consequence: 
of wrong doing. It is to be noted in this connection 
that. neither Buddha nor his disciples seem to have 
started with the idea of abolishing caste-distinctions. 
Fick said expressly that it was wrong to look upon 
Buddha as a social reformer and his doctrine as a 
revolt against caste’. Though Buddha denied that 
the brahmanas were superior to others by birth, he 
did not preach against caste’. _He adopted the 
Upanisadic standpoint declaring that the brahmana 
was not so much by birth as by character. On the 
other hand, it was found that in Buddha’s time caste 
was in the making. The great mass of the people 
were divided roughly into four classes, of which the 
demarcating lines were vague and uncertain: At 
the one end of the scale lay certain outlying tribes, 
and people with their hereditary crafts of a dirty or 
despised kind, while on the other end there were the 
brahmanas putting forward caste claims by birth ~ 
which were not yet generally accepted. So during 
the period under our consideration the division of 
castes was not quite rigid and was no bar to the free 
mobility of labour, both vertical and horizontal?". 
Even social divisions and occupations were very far 
from coinciding. There was, of course, pride of birth 
which discouraged interdining and intermarrying 
between certain ranks, especially among artisans who 
used to follow the parental industry. Individuals 
and also families were often referred to in terms of 
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their traditional calling. But we frequently find that 
the sons of burglars were playmates and school- 
fellows of princes and young brahmanas. Thus the 
recognition of the dignity of labour was a levelling 
influence promoting a social equality and brother- 
hood which subdued the pride of caste’. Buddha 
was a formidable opponent of the egoistic and 
selfish brahmanic attitude. In opposing this un- 
bearable social tyranny, Buddha’s immediate interest 
was not so much to denounce the caste-system as an 
institution, as to denounce the brahmanas and to 
prove that they were not the highest. In some ins- 
tances, as we have already seen, Buddha was re- 
ported to have said that the khattiyas were higher 
than the brahmanas™°. Instead of a wholesale and 
outright denunciation, which probably was impracti- 
cable, Buddha endeavoured to offer an ethical inter- 
pretation to the existing castesystem. He proclaim- 
ed that birth did not produce a Brahmana or a 
Vasala (outcaste), nor did it prevent one from realiz- 
ing the higher spiritual life. A virtuous outcaste was 
higher than even an immoral brahmana™’. On the 
whole, Buddha placed morality and virtue above 
caste. He thought that the differences as regards 
wealth, beauty, power, health and the like faded into 
insignificance in the spiritual realm of religion*’. 
Although suddas occupied the lowest status in the 
society we find that Kanha who was a bastard son of 
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the king Okkika rose up to the high eminence of a 
sage by dint of his merits”*. There existed, perhaps, 
no distinction in imparting education to the people. 
For instance, the son of a harlot, Jivaka, was able 
to receive the highest education in medicine and be- 
camb royal physician of king Ajatasattu. We also 
observe that a royal slave became a monk with his 
beard and hair shaved off and with yellow robes™. 

"Turning to the neighbouring countries of the Yonas 
and Kambojas it was found that there were only two 
castes. The social system there admitted the distinc- 
tion. only between two social grades of Ayyo (lord) 
and Daso (slave)—the Ayyo might, however, be- 
come a Daso and vice verse’. Thus in the Yona 
and Kamboja countries the social division was not 
based strictly on caste. Economic as well as physical 
disparities formed the corner-stone of social distinc- 
tion there. 


Classes of People 


The ancient society of India comprised broadly 
two types of people (paris&): one class advocated 
the family life, maintained servants, cultivated lands, 
accepted gold and silver, while the other having ob- 
served the futility of ordinary household life came 
out of the sweet homes and renounced all sorts of 
worldly pleasures, gave up gold and silver and em- 
braced the homeless state”®. Such a classification 

218 Dighanikaya, i, p. 96, 

214 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 60-61. 

215 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, pt. i, p. 149 (Sutan te: Yona-Kimbojesu 
Gfifiesu ca paccantimesu janapadesu dveva vann, ayyo c’eva diso ca; 
ayyo hutva daso hoti, diso hutva ayyo hotiti)). 

216 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, pt. i, p. 160 (Dve’me, brahmana, parisa. 
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of social groups was based purely on the mode of 
living ; it had nothing to do with the calling, trade or 
profession of a person. But in another list we find 
that in ancient Indian society there were eight kinds 
of assemblies (paris), viz., assemblies of nobles 
(khattiya), brahmanas, householders (gahapati), 
wanderers (samana), the angel hosts of the Guardian 
kings (cétummaharajika), beings of the great Thirty- 
three heaven (tavatimsa), the Maras (Mara) and 
the Brahmas (Brahma)*’. Although the above list 
bears the fallacy of cross-division, it is of great im- 
portance from the sociological point of view. Even 
leaving aside the last four classes of assemblies 
which consisted rather of supra-mundane beings, we 
see that the Indian society of that period included 
various types of people. 


Slavery 


Apart from the people mentioned already, there 
were also slaves who formed a separate group”® being 
captured in predatory raids and reduced to slavery 
or who had been deprived of their freedom as a judi- 
cial punishment or who had submitted to slavery 
of their-own accord”’. The Nikayas™ frequently 


Katame dve? Idha, brahmana, ekacci paris& sarattaratté manikundalesu 
puttabhariyam pariyesati, dasidasam pariyesati, khettavatthum pariyesati, 
jatariparajatam pariyesati. Idha pana, brahmana, ekacai parisé asaratta- 
ratta manikundalesu puttabhariyam pahfya dasidisam pahaya khetta- 
vatthum pahdya jatariiparajatam pahiya agirasma anagariyam 
pabbajjita) . : 

217 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p. 109. 

218 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 60, 72, 92£, 104; Dialogues of the Buddha, *, 
vol. i, pp. 19, 101. J : 

219 Sumangalavilasini, i, p. 168; Vinayapitaka i, p. 72. 

220 Dighanikaya, i, p. 64; Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 452 (cayo nekinam 
dasaganinam cayo nekdnam dasigananam cayo) , 
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refer to both male and female slaves employed in the 
king’s palace or in the households of rich persons in 
capital cities or in the houses of the well-to-do 
villagers. Slavery was hereditary in those days. 
Thus children born to such slaves became also 
slaves*"—freedom of slaves was not, however, very 
rare. It is to be noted that slavery in India was 
quite different from that existed in ancient Greece 
and Rome”. Buddha had prohibited the bhikkhus 
from accepting the gifts of slaves, either male or 
female”*. Most of the slaves in India were household 
attendants, and not often rudely treated. As regards 
the ill-treatment towards the slaves we find only two 
instances of beating and in both cases the victims 
were female-slaves. One used to lie a-bed repeatedly 
to test her pious mistress’s temper, and the other 
failed to bring home wages. Slaves might be manu- 
mitted”. or might free themselves by payment. 
The Dighanikaya relates that if a slave embraced 
the life of an ascetic, he was to be greeted with 
reverence and all requisites of a recluse were to be 
provided for him”, It shows that the acceptance 
_ of the life of homelessness led to the termination of 
one’s servile status”’. In the Ratthapala Sutta we 


221 Mal, Bahadur. (The) Religion of the Buddha and its relation to 
Upanisadic Thought (Vishveshvaranand Research Institute, 1958 ed), 
p. 52. 

222 Rhys Davids, T. W. Buddhist India (1959 ed.), p. 28. 

228 Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 209. 

224 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 125, 

225 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 72. 

226 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 60-61. 

227The Indian Historical Quarterly, March & June 1963, Nos. 1 & 2, 
vol. xxxix, pp. 11-12 (Singh, Madan Mohan. Slavery as known from the 
Buddhist Pali Sources) . 
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find that bringing happy news for the master a slave 
was liberated”. 


Marriage and Position of Women 


In ancient India there were various forms of 
marriages and unions in vogue. But among them, , 
the two, viz., Avaha and Vivaha, invariably men- 
tioned together, were most widely prevalent. It is 
not known whether these were two ceremonies of 
one single form or two different forms. The parents 
used to arrange the avaha-vivaha. Generally the 
parties to the marriage were young and chaste. After 
marriage the girl would go to live with her husband’s 
family”*. Commenting on the avaha-vivaha Buddha 
himself said: “There is no reference to the question 
either of birth (jati-vada), gotta (gotta-vada) or 
the prestige (mana-vada), which says, ‘You are held 
as worthy as I or you are not held worthy as I’, it is 
in the talk of marriage (avaha-vivaha) that refer- 
ence is made to these things’. Thus Buddha’s 
utterance emphasised the status and prestige in con- 
nection with the avaha-vivaha. Status was, how- 
ever, expressed in terms of birth and gotta™. 
Marriage between members of the same caste was 
generally preferred, though intermarriage between 
castes was also current. Instance is, however, lack- 
ing in respect of two parties to a marriage. belonging 
to the same village by birth. On the contrary, there 
are sundry evidences of unusual unions. The custom 


228 Majjhimanikaya, vol, ii, p. 62. 

228'Wagle, Narendra. Society, at the time of the Buddha (Popular 
Prakashan, 1966), p. 96. 

230 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 99. 
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of marrying the sisters for maintenance of purity of 
blood was encouraged among the Sakiyans, as is 
evident from the following passage where Buddha 
said: “Long ago King Okkaka wanting to divert the 
succession in favour of the son of his favourite queen, 
banished his elder children, Okkamukha, Karanda, 
Hatthinika, and Sinipura, from the land. And being 
thus banished they took up their dwelling on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, on the borders of a lake 
where a mighty oak-tree grew. And through fear of 
injuring the purity of their lives they intermarried 
with their sisters’**. Incidental references to the 
intercaste marriage, specially between the brahmana 
maiden ‘and the khattiya youth or the brahmana 
_ youth and the khattiya maiden, are also to be found 
in the Nikayas. Buddha himself did not pass any 
adverse remark against such intercaste unions*”. He 
inspite of such a monumental spiritual attainment 
still maintained a very reasonable attitude in res- 
pect of love-affair. By way of an illustration he said 
that when a man was passionately in love with a 
woman, his desire to get her would become acute. 
But as that person would see that woman standing 
and talking, joking and laughing with another man, 
he would become sad, and full of lamentation. It 
shows that even in the early days the happy union 
between a young man with a blooming girl was not 
rather impossible. But inspite of such happy ending 
there remained failure, despair and mental agony 
for an unsuccessful attempt?, There are also 


231, Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 92. (Te jati-sambheda-bhaya sakihi bhagi-, 
nihi saddim samvasam kappesum) . 

232 Dighanikaya, i, p. 97. 

283 Majjhimanikaya, ii, pt. i, p. 228. 
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several references to polygamy. In the Dighanikaya, 
for instance, we observe that Maha Govinda (High 
Steward), the brahmana, before his renunciation 
decided to liberate his forty wives who were all 
placed in the same status™. 


Offences and Punishments 


It is interesting to note that penal laws also were 
in vogue during the period of the compilation of the 
Nikayas. A discourse in the Majjhimanikaya enu- 
merates in details the punishments for offences’. 
It is said that there were some persons who might 
break into a house and carry off the booty, behave 
as.a thief, wait in ambush and go to other man’s wife 
(paradaram pi gacchati). As regards the punish- 
ments for such offences it was said that the king 
having arrested the guilty dealt out various punish- 
ments: he would lash him with whips, canes, birch 
rods; he would cut off his hand, foot, hand and foot 
‘poth, ear, nose, ear and nose both; he would offer 
him the ‘gruel pot’,* ‘the shell-tonsure’, “Rahu’s 
mouth’,” the ‘fire garland’?™ the ‘flaming hand’,*” 


284 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 289. (Maha Govinda brahmano yena cattirist, 
bhariya sidisiyo ten’ upasamkami) . 

235 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i (P.T.S.), p. 87. 

236 As this punishment was imposed on a man, he had to suffer the 
tortures of the saucepan—the skull was first trepanned and then a red- 
hot ball of iron was dropped in so that the brains boiled over like 
porridge. 

287 the chauk-shave or the lanthorn—the mouth was fixed open with 2 
skewer and lighted lamp put inside; the torture was called the mouth 
of Rahu because Rahu, the asura, was supposed at a eclipse to swallow 
the Sun and the Moon. 

288 the wreath of fire—the whole body~was oiled before ignition; but 
it may suggest a coronal of flames just as the other offence is localised 
to the hands. 

239 the fiery hand, the hay-band—from the neck downwards the skin 
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the ‘hay twist’, the ‘bark dress’? the ‘antelope’, 
‘flesh-hooking’,*"* the ‘disc-slice’” the ‘pickling pro- 
cess’,** ‘circling the pin’,”* ‘straw mattress”** punish- 
ments ; he would spray him with boiling oil, give him 
as food to the dogs, impale him alive on stakes and 
decapitate him with a sword™”*. Thus the guilty 
persons had to undergo various punishments for 
their offences at the hands of kings. None was 
spared. The Sutta referréd to above, therefore, 
offers an interesting study on the system of punish- 
ments, and and it adds an important chapter to the 
socio-criminal history of ancient India. 


General Life 


‘Compared with other periods, social life grew 
richer in content and far more comprehensive in its. 
outlook and range of activities during the age under 
our purview. Inspite of pessimistic views on life, 
offering an impetus to asceticism, the ordinary people 
had a bias for worldly enjoyments. The incidental 
references to the secular life show the vivacious as- 


was flayed into strips not severed at the ankles but there plaited like a 
hay-band to suspend him till he fell by his own weight. 

240 the bark robe, the black hart—the victim was skeward to the ground 
through elbows and knees with a fire lighted all round him so as to 
char his fiesh. 

241 the victim was slung up by double hooks through flesh and tendons. 
242the pennies—with a razor little discs of fleshi were shaved off all 
over the body, 

243 the pickle—into gashes salt or, alkali was rubbed with combs. 

244 bolting the door—the head was nailed to the ground by a skewer 
through both ear-holes. 

245 the palliasse—the skin being left intact, the bones and inwards were 
pounded till the whole frame was soft as a straw mattress. 

246 Chalmers. Further Dialogues of the Buddha, i, pp. 61-62 fn.; Law, 
B. CG. (A) History of Pali Literature, i, p. 124 fn. 
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pect of life, full of bustle and activity and marked 
by a sense of humour. The lighter side of life is 
thus reflected indirectly in the Nikayas which bear 
a list of entertainments describing some visiting 
show (visika-dassanam), e.g., nautch dances, sing. 
ing of songs, instrumental music (nacca, gita, 
vadita), shows at fairs, ballad recitations, hand 
music, chanting of bards; tam-tam playing, fairy 
scenes (sobha-nagarakam), acrobatic feats (vamsa- 
dhopanam), combats of elephants, horses, buffa!oes, 
bulls, goats, rams, cocks, and quails (hatthi-assa- 
mahisa - usabha - aja - mendaka - kukkuta - vattaka- 
yuddham), bouts at quarter-staff, boxing, wrestling 
(danda-mutthi-yuddham, nibbuddham), sham fights, 
roll-calls, manoeuvres and reviews’. The Nikayas 
also mention some ancient games and recreations 
(jaita-pamadatthananuyogam), namely, the games 
of a chequered board having eight squares on each 
side (atthapada), of a draught-board with ten squares 
on each side (dasapada), same games played by ima- 
gining a chess in the air (akAsa), a kind of primitive 
‘hop-scotch’, removing either the pieces or men from 
a heap with one’s nail,-or putting them into a heap, 
in each case without shaking it, of throwing dice 
(khalikam), of hitting a short stick with a long one 
(ghatikam), of dipping the hand with the fingers 
stretched out in lac, or red-dye, or flour-water, and 
striking the wet hand on the ground or on a wall 
(salakahattha), of calling out ‘what shall it be ?’ to 
show the forms of elephants, horses, etc., games with 
balls, of ‘blowing through toy pipes made of leaves, 
of ploughing with toy ploughs, of turning summer. 


247 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 6, 65. 
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saults, of playing with toy windmills, toy measures 
made of palm-leaves, toy carts or toy bows (ratha- 
kam dhanukam), of guessing at letters traced in the 
air, or on a playfellow’s back, of guessing the play- 
fellow’s thought and mimicry of deformities“. On 
festive occasions people used to adorn themselves 
in various ways, e.g., by rubbing in scented powders 
on the body, shampooing it, and bathing it, patting 
the limbs with clubs after the manner of wrestlers, 
using mirrors, eye-ointments, garlands, cosmetics, 
bracelets, necklaces, walking-sticks, reed cases for 
drugs, embroidered slippers, turbans, diadems, whisks 
of the yake’s tail and white garment”. We may get 
also a vivid picture of the social life of the Koliyan 
clansmen from the sayings of the leader Dighajanu 
Koliyaputta. It is said that the Koliyas were im- 
mersed in the round of pleasure, cumbered with bed- 
mates and sons, wore the Varanasi muslins and sandal 
wood, and decorated themselves with flowers, gar- 
lands, cosmetics, gold and silver*. So it became 
apparent that the people of the Koliyan society 
passed their days in luxury and extravagance. The 
social life there might have been peaceful and 
serene, otherwise no ordinary man could think of such 
costly livelihood. The general standard of living of 
the people probably was not so bad. 

Out study on ancient Indian society will be far 
from exhaustive if no reference is made to the pro- 
fessions adopted by the people in those days. In 
248 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 6-7, p. 65. 

249 Dighanikaya, vol,’ i, pp. 7, 66. 

250 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 281 (Mayam bhante gihi kamabhogi putta 
sambadhasayanam ajjhavasima K&sikacandanam paccanubhoma mila- 
gandha-vilepanam dharayama jatariparajatam sidiyima, tesam no bhante 
Bhagava. amhakam tatha dhammam desetu) . 
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the Nikayas professions were grouped into desirable 
and undesirable ones, from the ethical and spiritual 
standpoints. Buddha himself had clearly pointed 
out which professions should be adopted and which 
not by the householders (gahapatis).. A list of 
persons who followed the undermentioned professions 
was given in the Nikaya-texts. It noted the persons 
who lived on reckoning on the fingers (mudda), 
calculation (ganana), computing (sankha), agricul- 
ture (kasi), trade and commerce (vanijji), cattle 
breeding (gorakkha), soldiery (issattha), royal 
service (rajaporisa) and other crafts (sippafifia- 
tara)", Besides, there were persons who adopted 
the professions of clerk of the signet, clerk of accompt, 
computor, estate-agent, purveyor,. herd-manager, 
archer, and member of the royal household.. With 
them may be added some ordinary men who 
had the occupations of elephant-riders (hattha- 
roha), horsemen (asséroha), charrioteers (rathika), 
archers (dhanuggaha), standard-bearers (celaka), 
camp marshalls (calaka), camp followers, high mili- 
tary officers of royal birth, military scouts, men brave 
as elephants, champions, heroes, warriors in buck- 
skin, home-born slaves, cooks, barbers, bath atten- 
dants (nahapaka), confectioners, garland makers 
(malakara), washermen (rajak&é), weavers (pesa- 
kari), basket-makers (nalakara), potters (kumbha- 
kara), arithmeticians (ganakaj), © accountants 
(muddika)*” etc. The list is undoubtedly interest- 
ing as it supplies us with invaluable information re- 
garding social condition of the Gangetic Valley at 


251 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 85. 
252 Dighanikaya, i, p. 51. 
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the time when the Nikayas were compiled**. People 
used to maintain themselves, and their parents, 
children and friends happily by adopting ordinary 
crafts and offering gifts to the recluses as well as brah- 
manas for a rebirth in the heaven and for bliss**. 
In another list we come across the persons like 
brahmana householders, town and~ country folk, 
treasury officials, bodyguards, warders, ministers, 
courtiers, tributory kings, feudatory chiefs and 
youths of high degree*®. The Majjhimanikaya refers 
to. medical profession . (bhisakkam - sallakattam) 
showing a high standard of treatment and surgery”®. 
The ancient society was really proud of worthy 
physicians and surgeons. Mention may also be made 
of the poets who occupied a very important place 
in the society and royal assembly. No particulars, 
however, had been noted. about: the livelihood. of 
these poets in the Nikayas, but broadly an attempt 
had been made herein to classify the poets according 
to their nature. Thus they were imaginative, tradi- 
tional, didactic and extempore”’. Among them, 
however, the last ones were real and inborn poets. 
Buddha further in his discourses while he was 
mentioning some hated and undesirable professions 
warned the householders not to accept the profes- 
sions of butchers (orabbhika), pig-killers (sikarika), 
fowlers  (sakuntika), deer-stalkers (magavika), 


253 Rhys Davids, T. W. Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. i, pt. i, p. 56, 

254 Dighanikaya, i, p. 51. 

205 Dighanikaya, iii, p. 169. (brahmana-gahapatika negama-janapada 
ganakd-mahamatta anikattha dovarika amacci parisajja rajano bhogiya 
kumara) . 

236 Majjhimanikaya, ii, pt. i, p. 216. 

257Anguttaranikaya, pt. ii (1888 ed.), p. 230 (cintakavi, sutakavi, 
atthakavi, patibhanakavi) . 
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hunters (luddha), fishermen (macchaghataka), 
bandits (cori), executioners (coraghataka), jailors 
(bandhanagarika), and others who would follow a 
bloodly calling (ye va pan’afifie pi keci kurirakam- 
manta)**. There were also some wrong means of 
livelihood called low arts, namely, palmistry, divin- 
ing by means of omens and signs, prognostication by 
interpreting dreams (supinam), fortune-telling from 
marks on the body (lakkhanam), drawing blood 
from one’s right knee as a sacrifice to the gods 
(lohita-homam), determining whether the site for a 
proposed house or pleasance was lucky or not (vatthu- 
vijja), advising on customary laws (khetta-vijji), 
laying demons in a cemetery (siva-vijja), snake- 
charming (ahi-vijja), the poison craft (visa-vijja), 
the scorpion craft (vicchika-vijji), the mouse-craft 
(musika-vijja), the bird-craft (sakuna-vijja), the 
crow-craft (vayasa-vijja), foretelling the number of 
years that a man had yet to live, giving charms to 
ward off arrows (saraparittanam) and the animal- 
wheel (miga-cakkam),”° the knowledge of the signs 
of good and bad qualities in gems, staves, garments, 
swords, arrows, bows, women, men, boys, girls, slaves, 
slave-girls, elephants, horses, buffaloes, bulls, oxen, 
goats, sheep, fowls, quails, iguanas, errings, tortoises, 
foretellings about the eclipses of the Moon, Sun, or 
star, about che fall of meteors (ukka-pito), jungle- 
fire (disi-daho), an earthquake,” an abundant rain- 
fall, a deficient rainfall, a good harvest, scarcity of 
food, tranquility, disturbances, a pestilence, a healthy 
season, counting on the fingers and without using 
258 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 343, 412; Anguttaranikaya, pt. ii, p. 207. 


259 Dighanikdya, vol. i, pp. 9, 67. 
260 Dighanikaya, vol, i, pp. 10, 68. 
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the fingers, summing up large totals, composing 
ballads, poetizing*™ casuistry, sophistry, arranging 
a lucky day for marriages (avahanam vivahanam), 
for the conclusion of treatises of peace (samva- 
danam), for the outbreak of hostilities (vivadanam1), 
procuring harmony, determing a suitable period for 
the calling in of debts or charms for success in throw- 
ing dice, fixing a lucky time for the expenditure of 
money or charms to bring ill-luck to an opponent 
throwing dice, using charms to make people lucky or 
unlucky, procuring abortion, obtaining oracular 
answers by means of the magic mirror through 
a girl, worshipping the Sun, worshipping the 
Great One, bringing for the flames from one’s 
mouth, invoking the goddess of luck, vowing 
gifts to a god if a certain benefit be granted, 
repeating charms while lodging in an-earth house, 
causing virility, making a man impotent, fixing on 
lucky sites for dwellings, consecrating sites, cere- 
monial rinsing of the mouth, ceremonial bathing, 
offering sacrifices, administering emetics and purga- 
tives (vamanam virecanam uddha-virecanam adho- 
virecanam), purging people to relieve the head 
(sisa-virecanam), oiling people’s ears (kanna-telam), 
soothing people’s eyes (netta-tappanam), adminis- 
tering drugs through the nose (natthu-kammam), 
giving medical ointment for the eyes (paccafijanam), 
practising as an occulist or as a surgeon (sallakatti- 
kam) or as a physician for children (daraka-tikiccha) 
and lastly administering roots, drugs and medicines 
in rotation®*. All such professions, from the ethical 


261 Dighanikaya, vol. i, pp. 11, 69. 
262 Dighanikaya, vol. i (P.T.S.), pp. 12, 69. 
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point of view, were declared to be forbidden. But 
the above list undoubtedly showed the variety and 
peculiarity of the Indian society. Although Buddha 
did not approve them as wholesome, yet they could 
not be rooted out from such a complex social orga- 
nism.. People adopted all such various callings pre- 
senting thereby: a multi-professional society. 

It is interesting to note here that the ancient 
society had nothing to do with the problem of over- 
population. The social unit was rather small in those 
days. In the Dighanikaya we find that pious bless- 
ings were invariably bestowed on the victorious king 
for possessing even thousand sons. 

A social picture may also be drawn from the 
mention of some household articles which included 
movable settées, divans with animal figures carved 
on the supports (pallankam), goats’ hair coverlets 
with very long fleece (gonakam), patchwork counter- 
panes of many colours (cittakam), white blankets 
(patikam ), woolen coverlets embroidered with flowers 
(patalikam), quilts stuffed with cotton wool 
(talika); coverlets embroidered with figures of lions, 
tigers, (vikatikam), rugs with fur on both sides 
(uddalomim), rugs with fur on one side (ekanta- 
lomim), coverlets embroidered with gems (katthis- 
sam), silk coverlets (koseyyam), carpets large 
enough for sixteen dancers (kuttakam), elephant, 
horse, and charriot rugs (hatthattharam assattharam 
rathattharam), rugs of antelope’s skins sewn to- 
gether (ajinappavenim), rugs of skins of the plan- 
tain antelope (kadali-miga pavara-paccattharanam), 
283 Dighanikaya, vol. iii (P.T.S.), p, 161 (R&ji hoti Cakkavatti Raja 
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carpets with awnings above them (sa-uttara- 
cchadam), and sofas with red pillows for the head 
and feet (ubhato-lohitakipadhanam)™. Such along 
list showed that the people of those days had really 
good knowledge of the internal decoration of their 
residences. 

An interesting passage from the Nikaya-texts will 
show that even in the ancient society there 
were constant strifes, struggles and disputes among 
the householders while there existed perfect serenity, 
solidarity and homogeneity in the Buddhist Order. 
Disputes were going on among the kings, nobles, 
brahmanas, laymen, between the mother and the 
son, between the father and the son, among brothers, 
among friends and between the brother and the 
sister”’.- From such a reference it may be said that 
inspite of other amenities the society was not ab- 
solutely free from frequent discords accompanying 
human life on this earth. 

The Nikayas in numerous passages deal also with 
the performance of sacrifices. For instance, from the 
Dighanikaya we learn that once a hundred bulls, 
a hundred. goats, and a hundred rams had been 
brought to the post for sacrifice and slaughter. Thus 
the institution of sacrifice which meant loss of many 
lives was still prevalent in the society although 
Buddha from the very start strongly opposed it?” 
Tt was stated that once when the Exalted One dwelt 
near Savatthi in Anathapindika’s Park at the Jeta 
264 Dighanikaya, vol. i, pp. 7, 65. 

265 Majjhimanikaya, ii, pt. i, p. 120. 
266 Dighanikaya, vol. i (P.T.S.), p. 127. (Tena kho pana samayena 
Kitadantassa brahmanassa maha yafifio upakkhato hoti, satta ca usabha- 
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Grove, a great sacrifice was being prepared for 
Brahmana Uggatasarira who caused to bring five 
hundred bulls, five hundred steers and many 
heifers, goats and rams to the post of sacrifice’. A 
typical sacrifice could never, thus, be performed with- 
out executing such animals. As already observed, 
Buddha was against slaughtering of animals and rose 
with all his “arms” in defence of his non-violent 
policy based on love (metté), compassion 
(karuna),? kindliness (mudita)* and nen 
(upekkha)?”. 

Curiously enough we have a reference to the ablu- 
tion practised in some districts of South India, in 
which food and drinks, syrups of various kinds were 
used and dancing, singing and music of instruments 
were demonstrated. But Buddha told that even such 
an ablution was low, common, vulgar, uncivilised, 
not profitable and not helpful to attain the 
Nibbana*. Such an ablution (dhovana) was also 
known as the bone-washing ceremony. In some of 
the areas bodies were not burnt but buried and 
afterwards the bones of the dead body were dug up, 
dried and washed with ceremonies of lamentation. 

We find also the reference to a purifying rite of 
the brahmanas of the West, who used to carry 
waterpots and wear lily-garlands, who were purifiers 
by water, who were fire-worshippers and who enjoined 


267 Anguttaranikaya, vol. iv, p. 41. 

268 Dighanikaya, i, p. 251; iii, pp. 50, 78, 224, 

269 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 251; Samyuttanikaya, vol. v, p. 118, 

270 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 179, 364; iii, p. 219; Samyuttanikaya, vol. iv, 
pp. 71, 114 sq. 

271 Anguttaranikaya, vol. v, p. 216 (Atthi bhikkhave dakkhinesu jana- 
padesu dhovanam nama .., Tattha hoti annam pi panam pi khajjam pi 
bhojjam pe leyyam pi peyyam pi naccam pi gitam pi vaditam pi). 
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purifying rite. The purifying rite was performed in 
the following manner: those brahmanas who carried 
waterpots ... thus instructed a follower—“Come 
now, good fellow, rise up in good time from your bed 
and touch the ground. If you do not touch the 
ground, touch the cowdung. If you do not do that, 
touch green grass; if not that, worship fire; if not 
that, adore the Sun with clasped hands; if not that, 
descend into water for the third time in the even- 
ing”?. The purifying rite thus hints on a peculiar 
ritualistic performance that was in existence in 
ancient India. 

Our discussion would be incomplete if we do not 
make a study on various types of conversations 
(katham) which were thought to be low talks, viz., 
tales of kings (raja-katham), robbers (cora-katham), 
ministers of state (mahdmatta-katham), war 
(yuddha-katham), terrors (bhaya-katham), battles, 
talk about foods and drinks (annapana-katham), 
clothes (vattha), beds (sayana), garlands (mala), 
perfumes (gandha), relationship (fiati), equipages 
(yana), villages (gama), towns (nigama), cities 
(nagara), countries (janapada), women (itthi), heroes 
(stra), gossip at street corners (visikha), or places 
whence water was fetched (kumbatthina), ghost 
stories (pubba-peta), desultory talk (fianatta- 
katham), speculations about the creation of the land 
or sea, or about existence and non-existence™™. All 
such talks were declared undesirable by Buddha. 
The people of those days were often engaged in such 
low types of discussions which should always be 
272 Avguttaranikaya, vol, v, p. 263. 
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avoided both from ethical as well as social stand- 
points. 

Thus we have seen above that the first four 
Nikayas supply us with an interesting account of the 
social condition during the formation-period of the 
Sutta-Pitaka. The social structure stood in those 
days on certain peculiar factors. Life then was not 
altogether serene. On the other hand, the people 
became interested in many curiosities which even 
today attract the public mind. -There were caste- 
system, though not in a rigid form, social supremacy 
of a class, amusements and recreations which reveal 
the general character of the people. 


C. ECONOMIC 


Economics plays a vital role in every national 
life as it helps to ascertain the actual financial abili- 
ties of the state and of the citizens. It is, therefore, 
interesting to make a survey of the economic condi- 
tion of ancient India on the basis of the first four 
Nikayas. But unfortunately a meagre attempt has 
as yet been made to treat the subject elaborately. 
Most of the scholars have dealt with it incidentally. 
It is indeed an arduous task to interprete Indian 
life of the past on the basis of modern economic per- 
spective. Here our study will mainly be confined to 
agriculture, industry, vocations, and trade and 
commerce. 

Before examining the general condition of the 
people we shall deal with the governmental policy, 
which exercised a profound influence on all phases 
of economic life. Throughout the period of the 
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Nikdyas, no power in ancient India felt itself secure 
enough to spare serious attention to the improve- 
ment of the territories under its authority. The 
more energetic rulers found their time fully occupied 
with the task of suppressing rivals and rebels, and 
raising the armies and revenues necessary for such 
purposes.and the rest of them were satisfied to make 
hay. while the Sun shone. 

Cities were full of merchants and traders, and it 
seems that the national wealth of the country was 
immense. ‘There were trade guilds, and inland trade 
had much developed and distant centres were con- 
nected with each other”. ‘The rich mercantile class 
was deeply religious and did not shirk any respon- 
sibility when entrusted to it. A concrete illustration 
of Anathapindika, a merchant filling the foundations 
of the Jetavana Monastery with gold coins, presents 
an evidence of economic prosperity and religious de- 
votion. The luxurious mansions and gardens owned 
by the middle-class people is another evidence in 
this direction. - 


Agriculture 


Turning to agriculture we find that the people 
generally subsisted on the produce of their rice-fields 
and their cattle. The villages consisted of grouped, 
not scattered, huts on the mergin of the rice-fields. 
The cattle used to wander during the harvest period, 
under the charge of a village herdsman, through the 
adjoining forests”. 


274Rhys Davids, T. W. Early Buddhism (Constable & Co. Ltd., 1910 
ed.), pp. 9-10. 

275 Rapson, E. J. (The) Cambridge History of India, vol. i (1955 ed.), 
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The village maintained herdsmen in common on 
pay or on a share of produce, who grazed the animals 
in the pasture and forest, brought them back every 
evening and counted out to the several owners’. So 
the herdsman had great responsibility and thankless 
job to perform. He had to face not only depredation of 
lions and tigers but also the perpetual interference of 
thieves. The herdsman should have, besides his 
responsibility of protection of the herd against brutes 
and thieves, knowledge of form (rupafifiu), an eye 
for marks (lakkhana-kusalo), should get out ticks 
(asitikam sateta), dress sores (vanam paticcha- 
detva), smoke out the lairs (dhimam katva), know 
about fords (tittham janati), watering places (pitam 
janati), roads (vithim janati) and pastures (gocara- 
kusalo), should not milk dry (savasesadohi) and 
should tend with special attention the bulls which 
were the leaders of the herd?”. Due to lack of know- 
ledge about tittham it was said that a person court- 
ed disaster to his herd in trying to drive it across the 
Ganges where there was no ford’®. Among the 
domesticated animals mention may be made of cow, 
goat, sheep, horse, mule, ass, boar, buffalo, elephant 
etc. So we get the terms like not only the Gopilaka 
and Ajapala, but also the Pindaraka and Sukara- 
posaka. Cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep were 
generally reared for dairy (gorasam),”” meat supply 
and for skin. 

The agricultural implements employed by the 
Indian peasants in those ancient days were primitive 

276 Anguttaranikaya, vol. i, p. 205. 

277 Majjhimanikaya, vol, i, p. 220; Anguttaranikaya, vol. v, p. 350. (te 
usabha gopitaro goparinayak& te atirekapujaya pujetva hoti). 

278 ‘Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, 225, 

270 Anguttaranikaya, vol. v, p. 305. 
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and crude. According to the Nikayas, it appears 
that the agricultural methods were extremély defec- 
tive, and were based mainly on custom and super- 
stition. Inspite of all such defects agriculture played 
a vital role in the national life of ancient India. The 
soils and climate of this country favoured the pro- 
duction of a great variety of crops. The early 
Nikaya-texts teem with references to the manifold 
potentialities of the country in respect of agriculture. 
Thus it was often said in regard to this vast sub- 
continent that no spot upon the globe was superior 
to India in the nature of production of crops for the 
use of human beings. Still the agriculturist was 
given neither any social prestige nor any social 
stigma. From the Majjhimanikaya we learn that 
the two callings of agriculture and trade were mainly 
meant for the vessas, and a brahmana or a noble 
(khattiya) had to avoid them”. Incidentally it 
may be observed that in the Jatakas the brahmanas 
who were engaged in agriculture, trade, and other 
callings were thought to have fallen from their 
Brahmanhood™". 

The crops produced in ancient India were many 
and varied. In the Majjhimanikaya” however, is 
given a list of grains. The Exalted One in course of 
his conversation with some of his disciples had men- 
tioned the names of some edible materials, for ex- 
ample, hill-paddy, paddy, kidney beans, peas, 
sesamum, and rice, It was thus seen that various 
kinds of crops were grown on the soil and rice was 

280'Majjhimanikaya, vol, ii, p. 180. 
281 Jataka, vol. iv, 363 f. 


282 Majjhimanikaya, vol. iii, p. 90, (dhafifiassa seyathidam—salinam 
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the principal food-crop** which was very extensively 
grown all over India. Rice was of different varieties, 
e.g., sali (oryza sativa, Linn), vihi, tandula and 
the like. Barley (yava),?* millet (kangu ; simaka),” 
grams, beans and sugarcane were also mentioned as 
other food crops*’. Besides, cocoanut trees were 
also cultivated abundantly.- The cultivation of 
spices like pepper (marica), mustard, dry ginger, 
garlic, oilseeds like castor (elanda),* tila (sesamum 
indicum, D.C.),*° and fibre crops like cotton 
(kappasa), was not neglected. Stock of grass as 
the staple food for the domestic animals was also 
mentioned’. The method of growing flax (khomam) 
and hemp (sinam) was also known™'. One of the 
Nikayas relates that mighty trees were grown from 
tiny seeds being of mighty bulk which overspread- 
ing other trees would themselves break up, break 
down, fall to the ground, and so lie. The mighty 
trees which were important from the economic point 
of view were, bo (asattha),”? banyan (nigrodha),?* 
wave-leafed fig (pilakkha), bunched fig (udum- 


283 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 57. 

284 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 105; ii, vol. ii, 293; Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, 
p. 57. 

285 Indian Culture, B, M. Barua Commemoration volume, vol. xv, July 
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nikaya, vol. i, p. 295.' . 
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ed.), p, 165: 
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208 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, p, 18, 144; Dialogues of the Buddha (S.B.B.), 
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bara), wood-apple (kapitthaka), another type of 
fig tree (kacchaka),** gala® (shorea robusta, 
Gaertn), mango tree (amba),”’ amalaka (phyllan- 
thus emblica, Linn)" bella (vilva, aegle marmelos, 
Corr.) ,”® candana (sandal tree),°°° campa (michelia 
champaca, Heilm)°”" kola (ziziphus jujuba, 
Lam) °°? nimba (melia azadirechta, Linn),*” palasa 
(butea frondosa)°*** and pippala®*. Among the fruit- 
trees mention may be made of banana plant 
(kadali) ,** bread fruit tree (labuja),°”’ tinduka (dios- 
pyros embryopteris, Pers.)**. 

The methods of cultivation were broadly the 
same all over the country, but in several parts there 
were slight local variations arising generally from the 
adequacy or otherwise of the water-supply and 
quality of the soil. Throughout the country, three 
modes of raising plants were distinguishable: the 


204 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p. 4; Aaguttaranikaya, vol. iv, p. 283. 
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dry seed, the sprouted and the transplanted. In the 
first, the seed was sown in the paddy fields straight- 
way, the expenses were low and the produce corres- 
pondingly scanty. For “sprouted” cultivation, the 
seeds were steeped in water till they germinated and 
then transferred to the field. According to the last 
method, the seeds were first sown in well-prepared 
nursery beds, and when the seedlings were several 
days old, they were transplanted in the paddy fields. 
This method was more laborious and expensive in 
the first instance, but worthwhile in view of its 
heavier yield. 

By the payment of a tithe to the kings the land 
was enjoyed by the agriculturists. Tithe was deter- 
mined on the basis of a share of the raw produce 
levied in kind, the amount varied from one-sixth 
to one-twelfth of the produce. The contributions 
raised at one or more villages (gamas) could be 
made over by a king or by his chief queen to anyone, 
e.g., to a daughter on her marriage, a minister, a 
brahmana, a merchant or the like. Further, the 
monarch could remit the tithe to any person or group. 
The levy was generally collected at the barn doors 
or in the fields by the Village Syndicate or headman 
(gamabhojaka)*° or by an official (mahimatta). 
At the present stage of our knowledge it is difficult 
to state whether such a tithe or other tax was levied 
on the commonwealth by any: of the republics or 
oligarchies, as for example, the Sakiyas, Koliyas, 
Licchavis, Mallas mentioned in the Nikayas. But 


809 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 87. 
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the Rummindei Pillar Inscription™ of Asoka shows 
that they, at least the Sakiyas did so raise the state 
revenue. Probably they used to assemble at their 
mote-halls in order to discuss and carry out their 
financial policy*’. The enactments of the republics 
could be somewhat drastically paternal as it was 
evident in the case of the Mallas of Kusinara, who 
imposed a fine of 500 (pieces) on anyone who “went 
not forth to welcome the Blessed One” when he drew 
near to their town™*. Different villages in different 
regions varied one from the other in the custom of 
land-tenure as well as in the rights of individual house- 
holders as against the society**. So it was said: 
“The jungles and rivers of the vast Ganges valley 
fostered independent development probably at least 
as,much as the hill-barriers in the Alps have done in 
the case of Swiss and Italian peasant communities 
down to this day”. The king, if he desired so, 
could dispose of all abandoned and forest Jand**. 
Under this right was included the reversion to the 
crown of all properties left intestate or ‘ownerless’*”. 
It is to be noted here that the greater number of the 
population lived in villages. The occupation of most 
of the village-dwellers was farming. So every care 
was adopted for the preservation of cultivable fields 
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which were guarded against wild animals by fencing 
(vati) and snares. Even watchmen were employed 
to guard them. Proper irrigational facilities were 
also provided for better yield. The agricultural fields 
were generally cultivated with the aid of ploughs 
driven by oxen. Soil was turned with spades and 
watered with the help of conduits. Seeds were sown 
at the usual time and crops, when ripe, were cut, 
threshed on a prepared mould (khalamandala) and 
then taken to the granary**. 


Industry 


During the period of compilation of the Nikayas, 
India had been renowned for the skill of her crafts- 
men and excellence of her manufactures. The in- 
dustrial products of India were exported even to dis- 
tant territories and fetched much foreign capital. 

First among manufactures were textiles which 
were produced in large quantities throughout the 
country. We have passages to show that fine clothes 
were in use in those days. In a list mention had 
been made of fine and soft coverlets, cloaks, fine 
linen, fine cotton, silken and woolen stuffs**. Vara- 
nasi, the famous city of Northern India, was re- 
nowned for silk-trade. Buddha occasionally spoke 
of Varanasi muslin™ which was colourful, pleasant 


$18 Law, B. C. India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism 
(Luzac & Co., 1941 ed.), p. 182. 

319 Dighanikaya, vol. iii, p. 159.~Lakkhanasutta. (data ca ahosi sukhu- 
minam mudukanam attharaninam papuraninam khoma-sukhumanam 
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and costly while #t was new, not-so-old, and old. It 
was said that even the old cloth made of Varanasi 
silk was decorated with jewels and preserved into 
the scented vase”. Thus Varanasi silk played then 
a very important role in Indian economy. 

Tron (ayo) industry also flourished in several 
‘regions. Iron-deposits of ancient India were fairly 
extensive. As a result the iron-making and smelt- 
ing were carried on to a considerable extent to meet 
the entire demand for agricultural implemets, car- 
penters’ and smiths’ tools, domestic utensils, etc”. 
Industries were widely distributed in the country. 
The art of smelting iron was an ancient one, and 
must, at one time, have been highly developed. At a 
period when the principles of iron-manufacture were 
but imperfectly understood in the western countries, 
iron and steel of the best kind were prepared in 
India by the methods which had been practised for 
centuries. Inspite of all its, defects, the local mode 
of manufacturing iron was much admired by those 
who examined it. “The antiquity of the Indian 
process is no less astonishing than its ingenuity”, 
said Mr. Heath, who had been engaged in iron 
manufacture for years”. Dr. Heyne, too, was much 
struck by the “simplicity of every part of the process 
and the goodness of the iron obtained”™. The actual 


821 Agguttaranikaya, i, pp. 247-248 (Navam ... Majjhimam ... Jinnam 
pi bhikkhave kAsikam vattham vannavantafi c’eva hoti sukkha-samphassafi 
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methods of manufacture were, however, surely not 
faultless. The people were badly averse to innova- 
tions, and any deviation from the paths of their 
forefathers was a taboo. The apparatus was ex- 
tremely inadequate, and the processes left much to 
be desired. We find that the work of blacksmith 
with his blowing and heating was narrated by Buddha 
in a parable as follows: “When master Kassapa, 
that ball of iron, with its lambent and gaseous con- 
comitants, is burning and glowing with heat then it 
is lighter, softer, more plastic, but when, without 
those lambent and gaseous concomitants, it is cool 
and quenched, it is then heavier, more rigid, less 
plastic”. We also find that the goldsmith might 
have settled in the town where he could cater to the 
demands of fashion and luxury of the richer folk™*. 
He used to refine gold from the bed of river Jambu 
in a crucible and work it to a brilliant polish so that, 
laid on a yellow cloth, it diffused its sparkling radi- 
ance around. There were five alloys of gold, namely, 
ayo, loha, tipu, sisam and sajjham*’. The ivory- 
carver also could carve out any bane out of-ivory 
as the potter out of clay or the goldsmith out of 
gold**, Industries of certain other metals, e.g., 
copper, tin, gold and silver also flourished™’.. Pro- 
bably the dyer and washerman (rajaka) were the 
same person but different from the dye-manufacturer 
(rangakara)**. The washerman knew the process of 
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removing the dirt of a cloth without disturbing the 
dye and used the dye of blue, yellow, red or saffron 
to a piece of cloth after cleansing it properly. A 
reference to different industries, small or great, may 
also be obtained in a list of various crafts which in- 
cluded confectioners, garland-makers,* weavers, 
basket-makers, and potters**. The above list is, 
however, far from being exhaustive. Prof. Rhys 
Davids from various sources had endeavoured to 
draw up an almost complete list of work-people 
engaged in sundry industries“. Among them wood- 
workers including carpenters, cabinet-makers, wheel- 
wrights, house-builders, ship and vehicle manu- 
facturers,** metal workers who manufactured 
weapons of all kinds, ploughshares, axes, hoes, saws, 
knives, needles etc., workers in stone, leather-workers 
who made foot-coverings and sandals, ivory workers, 
jewellers, flower-sellers, workers who were engaged 
in the manufacture of dainty fabrics of silk cloth, 
rugs, blankets, coverlets and carpets,* and rush 
workers gained reputation for their wonderful craft- 
manship. These workers of various industries formed 
themselves into guilds of work-people and the total 
number of such guilds was usually found to be 
eighteen*’. According to Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 
certain streets, if not areas, within the town were 
named after the industries located therein, e.g,, 
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the street (vithi) of the ivory workers in Varanasi, 
the dyers’ street, the weavers’ place (thana), and 
Vessa’ street. Generally, though not invariably, the 
calling was carried down from generation to genera- 
tion, thus adding greater technical proficiency in the 
industrial activities. Sometimes not only individuals, 
put also the entire families were frequently called in 
terms of their traditional professions. Thus Sati the 
fisherman’s son was Sati the fisherman and Cunda 
the smith was known as Cunda the smith’s son™. 
Mention was also found of the industrial and pro- 
fessional villages (gama) who showed a closer bond 
and homogeneity than the agricultural villages. 
Thus we have references to villages of fishermen, 
salt-makers (lonakara),““° basket-makers (nala- 
kara) ,™" caravan-guards and the like. This isolation 
of crafts and professions and their concentration in 
fixed areas gave birth to the medley of castes and 
sub-castes which gradually began to harden into 
social partitions on the basis of occupations tighten- 
ed with the bonds of heredity, endogamy and ex- 
ogamy, etc. The industrial population in each village 
catered to the requirements of the agriculturists as it 
was the case with most villages during Panini’s time. 
But with the increase in demand of their wares, they 
liberated themselves from the tutelage of agricul- 
tural interest and withdrew to places where they 
had better facilities for pursuing their occupations 
without let or hindrance“. Therefore, the corporate 
889 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p. 127 £.; Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 256. 

$40 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, p. 206. 

341 Majjhimanikaya, iii, 154. 


342 Banerjee, N. C. Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, vol. i 
p. 212. 
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unity,’ combined with localisation of industry, 
tended towards a narrowness and exclusivism whose 
grim consequences the Indians suffered for genera- 
tions and centuries. 


Sea-products 


It would not be out of place to mention here some 
of the economic products which were and still are 
available in the vast ocean. These materials were 
considered then to be too much costly and hence 
occupied a very important place in the economic life. 
It is said that the mighty ocean was the mine of many 
and diverse treasures, such as, the pearl, the crystal, 
the lapis lazuli, the shell, quartz, coral, silver, gold, 


ruby, and cat’s eye™*. 


Trade and Commerce 


find that the occupation of a trader, dealer or middle- 
(vanija) was generally hereditary. The Payasi 
Suttanta, however, mentions partnership in busi- 
ness“°, The merchants used to convey their goods 
either up and down the great rivers or right across 
country in crafts travelling in caravans which con- 
sisted of long lines of small two-wheeled carts, each 
drawn by two bullocks. The roads were not con- 


343 Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra. Corporate Life in Ancient India (S. 
N. Sen, 1918 ed.), p. 32. 

344 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 199. (Mahasamuddo bahuratano anekaratano, 
tatra imani ratanani, seyyathidam mutté mani veluriyo samkho sil& 
pavalam rajatam jatardpam Iohitajko masiragallam) . 
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venient for smooth journey. The carts moved slowly 
through the forests, along the tracks from village to 
village, kept open by the countryfolk. The speed of 
the carts never exceeded two miles an hour. Some- 
times streams were crosssd either by gullies leading 
down to fords or by cart ferries. T'axes and octroi 
duties were usually collected at the entry of each 
country, and a heavy item in the cost was earmarked 
for the hire of volunteer caravan-guards who were 
engaged to prevent danger from robbers**®. The cost 
of such carriage was so heavy that only the more 
costly goods could afford it™’. 

The agricultural products were sold in markets, 
domestic and foreign**, Commodities were despatch- 
ed for sale through land-routes and water-routes. 
Especially for longer journeys already established 
routes had been adopted. From all available sources 
mainly based on the Nikayas Prof. Rhys Davids 
mentioned three main trade-routes of the then 
India’. They were: (i) North to South-West, i.e., 
from Savatthi to Patitthana (Paithan) and back 
which comprised Mahissati, Ujjeni, Gonaddha, 
Vedisa, Kosambi and Saketa as stopping places; 
(i). North to South-East, ie., from Savatthi to 
Rajagaha with resting spots at Setavya, Kapila- 
vatthu, Kusinara, Paiva, Hatthigama, Bhandagima, 
Vesali, Pataliputta and Nalanda; (iii) East to West, 
ie., from Sahajati on the Ganges to Kosambi on the 
Yumuna. The Nikayas mention the traffic down- 


$46 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p. 342 f, 

347 Rhys Davids, T. W. Buddhist India (1959 ed.) , p. 42. 

$48 Ray, Sarat Kumar. Bauddha Bharata (Chuckervatty, Chatterjee & Co. 
Ltd., 1931 ed.), pp. 154-165. 
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ward as far as Magadha to Kosambi, where it met 
traffic from the South (Route I), and was continued 
by cart to the South-West and North-West. Cara- 
vans might. have been bound from Varanasi across 
the deserts of Rajputana westward to the seaports of 
Bharukaccha (Broach) and the seaboard of Sovira, 
and its capital Roruka®*®. Mention is also made in 
the Nikayas of sed-voyages out of sight of land and 
of longer voyages continuing even for six months™’. 
In winter the boats were usually drawn up on the 
shore’. The navigators for the most part trafficked 
up and down, the great rivers. Sea-bourne trade was 
conducted by the expert tradesmen**. We find 
how the sea-faring traders when they went out and 
were setting sail on an ocean voyage took a land- 
sighting bird for proper guidance™. This fact was 
confirmed by Pliny and Cosmas Indicopleustes, a 
geographer of the sixth century A.C. The sailors 
steered by the stars and by observing birds in flight*”’. 
But curiously enough the word samudda or sagara 
(sea) had been sometimes applied to the Ganges,’ 


350 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p. 235. 

351 Dighanikaya, i, p. 222; Anguttaranikaya, iii, p. 368; Majumdar, 
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although there are positive references to the open 
sea-voyages. It is to be noted that there were no 
bridges over the Indian rivers. But the setu or 
causway*” was simply a raised dyke over shoal 
water. In the Manu and the Jatakas are also 
mentioned the fording places and ferries for crossing 
rivers™’, 

The Majjhimanikaya and the Sutta Nipata record 
that the arrows and carriages and other articles were 
displayed for sale in the apana,*” or fixed shop, or it 
might be, stored within the antarapana. The 
Nikayas also discuss about the application, ‘judge- 
ment, cleverness, and ‘connexion’ of the successful 
shopkeeper (apanika papanika)*” as also a few prohi- 
bited trades*” relating to daggers, slaves, flesh, strong 
drinks and poisons. The main luxury articles of 
trade during the Nikaya-period were silk, muslins, 
finer cloth, cutlery, brocades, embroideries, rugs, 
perfumes, drugs, ivory, jewellery and the like. The 
age of barter was almost drawing to a close. Transac- 
tions were carried on, values determined, and bar- 
gains made in terms of the kahapana,™ a square 
copper coin weighing about 146 grains, and guarante- 
ed as to weight and fineness by punch-marks struck 
by private individuals**. Nothing is known about 
357 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 134; Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 220; ii, p. 145. 
868 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 89. 

359 Manu, vii, p. 404 ff (S.B.E, XXV); Jataka, iii, p. 228. 
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the authority behind these punch-marks. Silver coins 
were not in use then. The method of exchange 
between a producer and a consumer, or between 
either and a middleman was like a “free” bargain 
characterised by absence of any system of legally 
fixed prices. Supply of diverse commodities was de- 
layed due to slow transport, individualistic and primi- 
tive method of production®*. Evidences of price- 
haggling in those days are also to be found. The 
entanglement of debt was a bar against the admission 
to the Buddhist confraternity*”. 


Famine 


Although the condition of the people as described 
in the Nikayas was certainly fair at the best of times, 
the possibility of occasional visits of famine (dub- 
bbikkha) could not be wiped out in ancient days. 
The Nikayas refer on several occasions to famine 
which high'y disturbed the socio-economic life of 
contemporary India. But such a calamity was 
apparently infrequent and of a short duration. The 
term ‘dubbbikkha’ itself etymologically meaning 
scarcity of a'ms does not connote heavy mortality 
and the accounts in the Nikayas are far more mode- 
rate than the harrowing details embodied in the 
texts of the later period. We find that once when 
Nalanda was stricken with famine, it was ‘even hard 
to get one’s living and the place turned white with 
men’s bones and its crops grew to mere stubs™. 
306 The Cambridge History of India, vol. i, p. 186. 

307 Dighanikaya, i, p. 71£. 
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Due to famine the supply of food became often too 
much scanty, as a result of which many people lost 
their lives*®. Even Verafija and Vajji were severely 
affected by famine. 

In the foregoing pages we have dealt with the 
economic condition of ancient India during the period 
of compilation of the Nikayas. The general condi- 
tion was, at that time, as we have already said, was 
‘prosperous. The country was then free to enjoy the 
benefits of progress, apparent in many directions. 
In a few janapadas there was a considerable increase 
in areas under cultivation and commercial crops, such 
as cotton and sugar-cane in particular, grew steadily 
in importance. But the extension was incommen- 
surate with the resources of the country, and much 
cultivable land still lay waste due to the lack of 
irrigational facilities. As already observed, there was 
a great advancement both in internal and external 
commerce, During the period under our considera- 
tion several economic institutions, like the division 
of labour, localisation of industries, co-operation, 
guild, competition and the like began to occupy the 
important places in the public life. Although agri- 
culture which was and still is the backbone of Indian 
economy, was carried on diligently and intensively, 
yet crafts and commerce were not relegated to the 
background at all. Rural economy was mainly de- 
pendent on village communities of landowners. 
Descriptions are often found of isolated large estates 
side by side with small disappearing farms. So 
Kasibharadvaja, the brahmana, is said to work in 
his extensive field with five hundred ploughs and a 
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gang of hirelings*”. The owners of such big farms 
were known as ‘gahapatis’, literally the paterfamilias, 
meaning the agricultural magnate, while the term 
‘setthi’ conveyed the industrial magnate™. 


370 Samyuttanikaya, vol. i, p. 171. 
371 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, p. 164. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
MATERIALS IN THE NIKAYAS 


The Nikayas possess abundant materials for re- 
constructing the history and geography of ancient 
India. Inspite of their scriptural nature they inci- 
dentally present some historical and geographical 
information which will be very useful to us. In the 
following pages, therefore, an attempt will be made 
to find out and arrange in a systematic manner all 
such historical and geographical materials. 


A. HISTORICAL 


The Nikayas, as pure canonical texts of the Thera- 
vada Buddhists, do not care to maintain a chrono- 
logical order of facts relating to the political history 
of ancient India. We get here and there in the first 
four Nikayas, a number of clues, hints, indications 
or some data which will help in the resuscitation of 
loose facts of political history supplied by tradition. 
Prof. Jacobi writes: “The records of the Buddhists 
and Juinas about the philosophical ideas current at 
the time of the Buddha and the Mahavira, meagre 
though they be, are of the greatest importance to the 
historian of that epoch”’. Our present chapter is 
based on such indicative data, aided by external 
evidences wherever admissible. As we have already 
said, the Nikayas are devoted more to ideas than to 
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historical events, and pass over, as of little value to 
the main purpose. 

During the period of compilation of the Nikayas, 
there was no paramount sovereign in India. Apart 
from a number of small states, there were four 
kingdoms of considerable extent and. power in those 
parts of India which came very early under the in- 
fluence of Buddhism. Still a tendency towards the 
gradual absorption of the republics into the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms was already in force. The four 
monarchies referred to above are: (a) the kingdom 
of Magadha, with its capital at Rajagaha, afterwards 
at Pataliputta, reigned over at first by king Bimbi- 
sara* and later by his son Ajatasattu®; (b) the king- 
dom of Kosala with its capital at Savatthi; ruled over 
by king Pasenadi* and his son Vididabha® ; (c) the 


TABLE No. 3 
— MAGADHA—Rajagaha and 
Pataliputta 

(Bimbisara, Ajatasattu) 


— KOSALA-Savatthi 


F 
oe (Pasenadi, Vidudabha) 
KINGDOMS, = ___ VAMSA—Kosambi 
(Udena) 
— AVANTI—Ujjeni 
(Pajjota) 


2 Dighanikaya, i, pp. iii, 127. 

8 Samyuttanikaya, pt. ii, p. 268. 

4 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii (P.T.S.), pp. 100-101, 118-124. 

SLaw, B. C. Some Ksatriya tribes of ancient India (Calcutta, Uni- 
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— KASI—KOSALA 


MAHAJANAPADA — VAJJI-MALLA 
(cf. Janavasabha — CETI—-VAMSA 
Suttanta) I KURU—PANCALA 


— MACCHA-SOURASENA 


kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas, with its capital 
at Kosambi on the Yamuna, reigned over by king 
Udena,* the son of Parantapa; and (d) the kingdom 
of Avanti, its capital being Ujjent, ruled over by king 
-Pajjota’. The smaller states like Anga and Kasi, 
which were quite close to the bigger ones, failed to 
retain their independence for long. In the struggle 
for supremacy that followed, Magadha gradually 
emerged triumphant under Bimbisara and Ajatasattu 
and the time was ripe for the integration of the iso- 
lated states under the shade of Magadhan imperia- 
lism. So the smaller states like those of Kuru- 
Paficdla and Sirasena in the Middle Country were 
assimilated to the Magadhan empire which remained 
a strong force.and the main centre of political acti- 
vity for a couple of centuries. 

In fact northern India consisted of some disinte- 
grated states—sixteen in number usually called the 
Mahajanapadas—which were very frequently quar- 
relling with each other’. We get the name of such 
sixteen great kingdoms in the Anguttaranikaya? as 
follows: Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, 
Cedi (Cetiya), Vamsa ‘(Vatsa), Kuru, Paficala, 


6 Samyuttanikaya, iv, pp. 110-113. 
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Maccha (Matsya), Sirasena, Assaka (Asmaka), 
Avanti, Gandhara and Kamboja”. Prof. H. Ray- 
chaudhuri thinks that “these Mahajanapadas flourish- 
ed together during a period posterior to Karala- 
Janaka but anterior to Mahakosala, because one of 
them, Vajji, apparently rose to power after the fall 
of the Videhan monarchy, while another, namely, 
Kasi, lost its independence before the time of Maha- 
kosala and formed an integral part of the Kosalan 
empire in the latter half of the sixth century B.C.” 
The Bhagavati Sutra” of the Jainas in a slightly 
different list of the Mahajanapadas mentions: Anga, 
Banga (Vanga), Magaha (Magadha), Malaya, 
Mialava(ka), Accha, Vaccha (Vatsa), Koccha 
(Kaccha?), Padha (Pandya or Paundra), Ladha 
(Lata or Radha), Bajji (Vajji), Moli (Malla), 
Kasi (Kasi), Kosala, Avaha, and Sambhut- 
tara (Sumhottara?). In both the texts—the Angut- 
tara Nikaya and the Bhagavati Sitra—however, 
Anga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, Malla (probably the 
corrupted form is Moli), Kasi and Kosala are com- 
mon. But as regards, Banga, Malaya, Malavaka, 
Accha, Koccha, Padha, Avaha, Sambhuttara and 


10 Characteristics of the peoples of some Mahajanapadas described in 
the Anguttara Nikadya are depicted in the Karnaparva of the Mahabharata. 
Among the inhabitants of the Mahajanapadas, the Kurus, Pajicalas, 
Matsyas, Kisis, Magadhas, Cedis and Siirasenas are highly praised : 

“Kuruvah saha Paficalih silva Matsyah sa-Naimisah 
Kosalih Kasayo ygasca Kalinga Magadhastatha 
Cedayasca mahabhaga dharmam jfnanti ‘évatam 
brahmam Paficalah Kauraveyatsu dharmam 

Satyam Matsyah $iiraseniisca yajfiam”. 
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Ladha the Anguttara Nikaya is silent®. The Jana- 
vasabha Suttanta refers to some of the Mahajana- 
padas in pairs, viz., Kasi-Kosala, Vajji-Malla, Ceti- 
Vamsa, Kuru-Paficaéla and Maccha-Sirasena*. The 
Mahavastu™ also supplies a similar list omitting 
Gandhara and Kamboja, but substituting Sibi and 
Dasarna in the Punjab (or Rajputana) and Central 
India respectively*®. Although the Nikayas bear 
occasional references to these Mahajanapadas, yet 
they lack a connected history of such.states. In the 
following pages our attempt will, therefore, be to 
draw a systematic historical account of these sixteen 
Mahajanapadas from scattered materials available 
in the four Nikayas. The geographical details of 
these states have been supplied in the section on 
geography of the present chapter. 


Anga 


Anga is said to be one of the most ancient king- 
doms in Northern India. The people of this territory 
were known as the Angas’. Its capital Campa had 
been mentioned as one of the six principal cities of 
India being a great centre of trade and commerce. 
Here was a famous tank called Gaggara-pokkharani 
dug by the queen Gaggara of Campa. We know 
that Buddha with a large company of bhikkhus 
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went to Campa in the Anga Country and dwelt 
there on the bank of the Gaggara. The Jaina Anu- 
patika Sitra refers to it as a city adorned with gates, 
ramparts, palaces and gardens. The city was a veri- 
table paradise on earth full of wealth and prosperity, 
internal joy and happiness. The.people who resided 
in this city were simple and honest. During Buddha’s 
time, Campa which was built by Mahagovinda” was 
a big town and not a village, and the Exalted One 
was requested by Ananda to attain the Mahapari- 
nibbana in one of the big cities like Campa, Rajagaha, 
etc”, Anga maintained a long rivalry with Magadha. 
It, however, ultimately became subject to Seniya 
Bimbisara as is evident by the fact that a certain 
brahmana named Sonadanda with whom Buddha 
had a discussion on the subject of caste, lived at 
Campa on the grant made by king Bimbisara and 
used to enjoy the revenues of the town which was 
given to him by the king”. About the dynastic 
history of Anga we are still in darkness. In the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta is found mention of a king 
named Dhatarattha of Anga®. The Majjhimanikaya 
relates that while Buddha was dwelling among the 
Angas in a city called Assapura in the kingdom of 
Anga he preached the Maha-Assapura Suttanta,” and 
on another occasion the Culla-Assapura Suttanta, to 
the bhikkhus®. At the latter half of the seventh 
century and beginning of the sixth century B.C., the 


19 Law, B. C. Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, p. 73. 
20 Dighanikaya, vol, ii, p. 234. 
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country of Anga was governed by Dadhivahana, 
whose daughter Candana or Candrabala was the first 
female to be converted to Jainism. Once Satanika, 
the king of Kausambi, attacked Campa and in such 
a great disturbance Candané fell into the hands of a 
robber, but she maintained the vows of the Order 
throughout”. Although in a prolonged struggle 
between Anga and Magadha, the former got pre- 
dominance at the inception, yet its success did not 
last long. Brahmadatta, the last independent ruler 
of Anga, is said to be killed by Bimbisara Srenika, 
the Crown-Prince of Magadha, who captured Campa, 
the capital, and began to reside there as his father’s 
Viceroy. From that time onwards Anga became a 
part and parcel of the growing empire of Magadha”. 
Probably it never recovered its independence and so 
remained under Magadhan subjugation. Buddha 
was merely a boy when this conquest of Anga took 
place. But the country of Anga was never merged 
into the kingdom of Magadha. It was always 
governed as a separate province under a governor 
with Campa as its capital. It is said that once 
Buddha went to Anga from Savatthi at the instance 
of Subhadda, a daughter of Anathapindika, who was 
married there in a family of Jaina lay-devotees who 
were subsequently converted to Buddhism by Anu- 
ruddha. The later history of Anga since its conquest 
by Bimbisara is evidently connected with that of 
Magadha™. The king of Anga during Buddha’s time 
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was simply a wealthy noble man who was also the 
grantor of a pension to a particular brabmana”. 


Magadha 


Tt is an established fact that “of all the states 
that flourished in the sixth century B.C., the Kingdom 
of Magadha was the first to make a, successful bid 
for supremacy and establish its suzerainty, accord- 
ing to the unanimous testimony of different sources— 
Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jain’®. We have 
already observed that during the period of the com- 
pilation of the Nikayas, Anes was under the political 
subjugation of Magadha™ as is evident from a land- 
grant made by the king of Magadha in Anga®. It is 
thought that Bimbisira occupied the Magadhan 
throne immediately after Ripufijaya, the last king 
of the Barhadratha dynasty. The Mahavamsa 
offers a chronological list of names of the following 
kings of Magadha before the Nandas: Bimbis&ra, 
Ajatasattu; Udayabhadda, Anuruddha, Munda, 
Nagadasaka, Susunaga, Kalasoka and ten sons of 
Kalasoka. Bimbisira was merely fifteen years of 
age when he was anointed king by his own father. 
His epithet Seniya (Srenika) indicates that originally 
he was a Senapati. According to the Mahavagga, 
Bimbisara had five hundred wives. Whatever may 
be the number, it is clear that he made his political 
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career successful by several matrimonial alliances. 
Among his queens prominent were Kosala Devi, the 
daughter of Mahakosala and sister of king Pasenadi; 
Cellana, daughter of the Licchavi chief Cetaka ;* 
Vaidehi Vasabi who saved the life of her husband 
from starvation by carrying food to him as he was 
imprisoned by Ajatasattu ;** and Khema, daughter 
of the king of Madda (Central Punjab). Bimbisara 
had at first his capital at Giribbaja,” planned and 
designed by one Mahagovinda, the engineer. It was 
said that the city-gate was usually closed in the 
evening after which even the king was not admitted 
in. The kingdom of Bimbiséra was three hundred 
leagues in extent, to which an addition of two hundred 
leagues was made by Ajatasattu’s conquests. It was 
full of prosperous settlements or villages numbering 
eighty thousand, of which Senanigima,” perhaps 
a recruiting ground for the army and beautiful spot 
with a nice forest and a river of transparent water, 
Ekanala,® well-known for the home of the learned 
brahmana Bharadvaja, Khanumata,” a brahmana 
village, and Nalakagima where Sariputta delivered 
a discourse on Nibbana to a wandering ascetic named 
Jambukhadaka,” are mentioned occasionally. It also 
included a number of republican or semi-indepen- 
dent communities, the chief of which was known as 
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Rajakumara**. In the Jaina literature Bimbisara is 
described as a devout Jaina,” whereas in the Nikayas 
he is called a follower of Buddha*. As a proof of 
his devotion to Buddhism, Bimbisara lent his own 
personal physician Jivaka on the service of Buddha 
and his Sangha. The king also granted remission of 
ferry-charges to all ascetics out of his respect for 
Buddha who, at one occasion, had no money with 
which to pay the ferry-man. In the Nikayas we 
further get a vivid description of. the first meeting of 
Gotama and Bimbisara at Giribbaja (i.e. Girivraja). 
A few years later when Buddha came to the new 
capital, Rajagaha, as a teacher, king Bimbisara pre- 
sented him with the Veluvana (Bamboo Grove), 
where huts could be constructed for the accommoda- 
tion of the members of the Sangha. Bimbisara’s wife 
Khema was so proficient in the new faith that she 
used to instruct the king on Buddhism“. One of his 
sons was called, according to the Nikayas. Vedehi- 
putto Ajatasattu® and according to the Jaina tradi- 
tion Kinika. In the Vinaya we get a short account 
of an attempt launched by Ajatasattu to murder his 
father with a sword. At the end of the Samafifia- 
phala Sutta is further found an allusion to the murder 
which the prince actually committed*. The Suman- 
galavilasini, a commentary on the Digha Nikaya, 
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also supplies us with a long description of this sorrow- 
ful as well as loathsome affair’. It was mainly due 
to the instigation of Devadatta, a jealous cousin of 
Buddha, that Ajatasattu killed his father**. Ajata- 
sattu himself confessed his crime to Buddha and said 
that “for the sake of kingdom he deprived his righte- 
ous father of his life”. The Ceylonese Chronicles also 
mention this event and place it eight years prior to 
the demise of Buddha, during the period when Bimbi- 
sara, who had come to the throne when he was only 
fifteen, had ruled for long fifty-two years”. After 
the death of king Bimbisara,” Kosala Devi, the 
queen-consort died of grief. Due to her death, the 
government revenues of an estate in Kasi payable to 
Magadha ceased. So Ajatasattu waged a war against 
Kosala®. In the first campaign he overpowered his 
aged uncle driving back him to Savatthi”. But in 
the next he was compelled to surrender with all his 
force to Pasenadi who, on the other hand, in no time 
set him at liberty giving back his army, the disputed 
village of Kasi, and even offering one of his daughters 
named Vajira in marriage to him. In the Mahapari- 
nibbana Suttanta™ we find that Ajatasattu, the son 
of the queen-consort of the Videha clan and the king 
of Magadha, made up his mind to attack the Vajjian 
Confederacy and said to himself: “I will strike at 

47 Sumapgalavilasini, vol. i, pp. 133-136. 
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these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though they be, 
T will root out these Vajjians, I will destroy these 
Vajjians, I will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin !”. 
Regarding the reason for enmity between Magadha 
and the Vajjian Confederacy it was stated that a 
certain river-port half in the former state and half 
in the latter territory, produced a mysterious scented 
substance that was much in demand. King Ajata- 
sattu claimed the same, but as he once sent his men 
for it he noticed that the Vajjis having anticipated 
him had taken it all. Therefore he vowed to ex- 
tirpate the Vajjis. He constructed a fortress at 
Pataliputta, on the south bank of the Ganges and 
sent Vassakara (the Rainmaker), the brahmana and 
the prime-minister of Magadha (Magadha maha- 
mattam),*° to Buddha to ask whether the project 
was feasible. The Exalted One replied that so long 
the Vajjians would follow the seven conditions of 
welfare, their prosperity would not decline, but in- 
crease. King Ajatasattu, therefore, entrusted Vassa- 
kara with the task of breaking the unity among the 
Vajjians®. Vassakdra pretended to quarrel with 
Ajatasattu and fled to Vesali as a refugee. He was 
offered a position of trust in the councils of the tribal 
chieftains and so dwelt among the Vajjians care- 
fully disseminating lies and slanders until he could 
realise the unity of the confederation to be ultimately 
broken™. He spent. there three years and sent secret 
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report of Vajjian disunity to his master who vigo- 
rously attacked the city-state of Vesali destroying it 
almost completely. Ajatasuttu’s conquest roused 
the hostility of his equally ambitous rival of Central 
India, king Canda Pajjota (Canda Pradyota) of 
Avanti. When the king of Avanti was planning an 
attack upon Ajatasattu’s capital at Rajagaha, the 
latter applied himself to the task of strengthening its 
fortification®. Inspite of double menace—from 
Avanti in the west and the Licchavis in the north— 
Ajatasattu ultimately attained complete success”. 
He humbled Kosala and other eastern powers and 
abosorbed Vesali and the whole of Kasi and thus 
extended the boundaries of his kingdom and laid a 
solid foundation of the Magadhan empire. Ajata- 
sattu’s relations with Buddha began with enmity, 
but ended in complete devotion®. This enmity was 
mainly due to the instigation of Devadatta. It is 
said that once Jivaka, the celebrated physician, in- 
duced Ajatasattu to pay a visit to Buddha in his 
mango-grove on a full-moon night. The king at last 
fixed up his mind and arrived at the assembly of the 
Buddhist monks, calm as a clear lake, and burst out: 
“Would that my son Udayibhadda might have such 
calm as this assembly of the brethren has !”%, Ajata- 
sattu’s visit to Buddha was represented in one of the 
sculptures of Barhut dated circa second century B.C. 
This royal visit marked a turning point in the life of 
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Ajatasattu. He first sought a salve for his conscience, 
afflicted by his sense of heinous crime as a parricide, 
from each one of the six contemporary teachers like 
Makkhali Gosala, Niggantha Nataputta and others, 
on the advice of six ministers, but none of them 
could offer to his soul the peace he searched for, and 
at last approached to Buddha for solace*. Later on, 
hearing the news of Buddha’s death he rushed to 
Kusinara and as a devout follower of Buddha asked 
for his share of the relics of the sacred body of the 
Exalted One sending a: messenger there to say on his 
behalf: “The Lord was a Khattiya, I too am a 
Kattiya, I am worthy of a share of the relics of the 
Lord. I will erect a stipa over the relics of the Lord 
and make a feast”. He further showed his devo- 
tion to Buddha by reconstructing, at Rajagaha, 
eithteen great monasteries which were left by the 
bhikkhus immediately after Buddha’s demise. He 
was also associated with the First Buddhist Council 
(Sangiti) which was attended by five hundred 
Buddhist monks who, travelling through the country, 
betook themselves to Rajagaha as the best place for 
their meeting. The king assisted them in every 
manner to make the Council successful. He had 
constructed a magnificent hall by the side of the 
Vebhara rock. The hall resembled the Assembly Hall 
of the gods. As it was adorned in.every manner, the 
king caused precious rugs to be spread according 
to the number of the monks. In the middle of the 
Hall were installed two lofty and noble seats (thera- 
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sana and dhammisana) for the presiding and the 
reciting monks”. 

King Ajatasattu was succeeded by Udayibhadda™ 
who was undoubtedly the same as Udayin of the 
Puranic genealogy. Udayibhadda ruled for sixteen 
years’. One of the Jaina texts describes him to be 
the son of Kianika and Padmavati”. In the Buddhist 
literature he is described as a parricide®. But in the 
Jaina tradition he is represented as a devoted son 
of his father being a devout Jaina,” fasting on the 
8th and 14th tithis”. It is said that on a fasting day 
while Udayibhadda was listening to the discourse of 
a teacher with a novice, the latter fell upon him and 
killed him with his concealed dagger. According to 
Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya this novice might be 
Munda" the assassin who was engaged by his political 
rival, Palaka, the king of Avanti and son of Ajata- 
sattu’s enemy Pajjota, who became more powerful by 
the conquest of Kosambi. 

Udayibhadda was succeeded by Munda and Anu- 
ruddha as kings who ruled both for eight years in all. 
Munda stayed at Pataliputta” and when his queen- 
consort Bhadda died in that city he was overwhelmed 
with grief and decided not to cremate her dead body 
until he was consoled by a Buddhist monk called 
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Narada, who dwelt at the monastery known as the 
Kukkutarama’ Vihara”™. 

The next ruler was Nagadasaka who reigned for 
twenty-four years. With Nagadasaka, identified 
with king Dargaka of the Puranas, ended the rule of 
the line of kings that began with Bimbisara. In the 
Svapnavasavadatta, a Sanskrit drama, Dargaka 
appears to be contemporary of Udayana™. This in- 
formation agrees with the Puranic account, but not 
with that of the Ceylonese Chronicles mentioned 
earlier. 

After Nagadasaka, Susunaga became the king of 
Magadha. According to the Puranas, he came to the 
throne after destroying the strength of the Pradyotas. 
Avanti was hostile to Magadha even from the period 
of king Ajatasattu”. But Susunaga destroyed com- 
pletely the power of the Pradyotas of Avanti and 
added it to the growing kingdom of Magadha. The 
kingdoms of Vatsa and Kosala were also annexed 
and therefore Magadha gradually held its sway 
over almost all the important states in Northern 
India. 

Susunaga was succeeded by his son Kalasoka who 
was probably Kakavarna of the Puranas and who 
transferred his royal residence permanently from 
Giribbaja to Pataliputta, though Vesali was some- 
times graced by the presence of the ruler”. It was 
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during his reign and after a century of the demise of 
Buddha that the Second Buddhist Council was held 
at Vesali. In Bana’s Harsacarita it is found that a 
king called Kakavarna Saisunagi was killed by a 
dagger thrust into his throat”. It is presumed that 
the murderer of Kalasoka or Kakavarna Saiéu- 
nagi was the founder of the next dynasty of kings— 
that of the Nandas. Relating to the founder of the 
Nanda dynasty the Greek writer Curtius wrote: 
“He was a barber who became the paramour of the 
queen, and being by her influence advanced to too 
near a place in the confidence of the reigning mon- 
arch, treacherously murdered him, and then under 
the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal 
children, usurped the supreme authority and having 
put the young princes to death begat the present 
king”. These “young princes” killed by him were 
probably the ten sons of the murdered king, who, 
as the Mahavamsa records, ruled jointly, for ten 
years. The Mahabodhivamsa mentions the names 
of these princes including Nandivardhana, who is 
also referred to in the Puranas as the ninth king 
among the ten kings of the Saisunaga dynasty. The 
Puranas add another king named Mahanandin. But 
his existence may be regarded as doubtful unless he 
is supposed to be another of the ten sons of Kalasoka. 
Thus was ended most ignobly the Saisunaga dynasty. 
We may conclude that it declined mainly due to a 
palace conspiracy instigated by a faithless queen. 
Next began a new dynasty named the Nanda dynasty 
under a man of low origin or of “unknown lineage” 
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called Uggasena according to the Mahabodhivamsa 
or Mahapadma according to the Puranas.' The Nine 
Nanda brothers mentioned in the Mahabodhivamsa 
were Uggasena (Ugrasena), Panduka, Pandugati, 
Bhiatapala, Ratthapala, Govisanaka, Dasasiddhaka, 
Kevatta (Kaivarta) and Dhana. The Jaina texts 
also tell of Nine Nandas®. 


ged 


Kasi 


Among the sixteen Mahajanapadas, Kasi was, 
however, probably at the beginning the most power- 
ful kingdom, playing also an important role in the 
subversion of the Videha monarchy. The city of 
Varanasi, the capital of Kasi, was the chief city in 
India with an area of over twelve leagues. It is 
said that many kings of Kast became aspirants for 
the dignity of the chief of all kings (sabbarajunam 
aggaraja) and master of the whole of India (sakala 
Jambudipa)”. In the Majjhimanikaya we find a 
reference to a king of Varanasi named Kiki who 
vis ted Kassapa Buddha with royal pomp and gran- 
deur when the later dwelt at the Deer-Park of Vara- 
nasi. King Kiktis said to be much elated by the reli- 
gious discourse delivered by Kassapa, the former 
Buddha, who was invited by the king to take food 
in the royal palace®. It was at Sarnath near 
Varanasi that Buddha gave his first discourse on the 
Dhammacakka or the Wheel of Law® and spent a 
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great part of his life delivering there some of the 
most important discourses and converting many 
people*. In the Mahavagga also it is stated that 
Kasi in older days was a great and prosperous realm, 
possessed of immense resources. Sometime before 
Buddha, the kingdom of Kasi was conquered by 
Kosala. Kasi was also involved in a rivalry with 
Magadha. It was finally conquered and incorpora- 
ted into the Magadhan kingdom when Ajatasattu de- 
feated the Kosalas and became the most powerful 
king of Northern India®. 


Kosala 


Kosala was also one of the powerful kingdoms of 
ancient India during the period of the compilation of 
the Nikayas®. It gradually extended its supremacy 
over the territory of the Kalimas of Kesaputta,” and 
that of the Sakiyas of Kapilavatthu in the Nepalese 
Tarai®. Buddha is often described as one of the 
Kosalas® who were endowed with the power of 
wealth”. It is said that Pokkharasadi, a famous 
brahmana teacher of Kosala, lived at Ukkattha- 
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nagara which was given to him by king Pasenadi”. 
We are further told that Pasenadi of Kosala fought 
many battles with the Magadhan king, Ajatasattu”. 
At the end, however, there was a conciliation between 
the two kings”. Buddha spent much of his time at 
Savatthi, the capital of Kosala, and most of his 
sermons were delivered there. In course of his 
journey over Northern India, Buddha reached 
Kosala and approached to Sala, a brahmana village 
of Kosala, where he delivered a series of discourses 
to the brahmana householders™. He also preached 
to the brahmana householders of Nagaravinda” and 
of Venagapura,” the two Kosalan villages. It was 
at Savatthi that Buddha permitted the womenfolk 
to enter into the Buddhist Order”. In the Rama- 
yana and in the Paranas the royal family of Kosala 
is said to be descended from a king called Iksvaku™. 
The Mahavagga relates that during the period of the 
earlier Brahmadattas of Kasi, Kosala was a poor and 
tiny state. It, however, became a powerful state 
through the conquest of Kasi. King Pasenadi had a 
soft corner for the Sakiya clan, in which Buddha was 
born and asked for a daughter of a Sakiya chief as his 
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wife. The Sakiyas being proud of their ancestry, but 
conscious of their insignificant power, adopted a trick. 
They passed off a daughter of a Sakiya chief by a 
slave girl as the legitimate Sakiya offspring. A son 
named Vidadabha was born through this union”, 
When the prince went to meet his maternal grand- 
father, the true origin of the queen and the son was 
discovered. As a result king Pasenadi discarded his 
queen and son. Buddha interfered into the matter 
and said that whatever might have been the origin 
of the queen, the son belonged to the caste of his 
fatter. Being himself convinced king Pasenadi later 
on restored both the queen and the prince to favour. 
Pasenadi was almost emotional about Buddha who 
was considered by the king as a Khattiya, a Kosalan 
and eighty years o'd’. As ill-luck would have it the 
king gradually was involved in some domestic 
troubles. It was particularly evident when he con- 
trasted peace and harmony in the Buddhist Sangha 
with the dissens‘ons in his own household’”. He was 
deeply impressed by the silence surrounding Buddha. 
The king observed that the disciples of the Exalted 
One were we'l controlled, yet joyful, buoyant, with 
hearts as free as those of wi'd creatures, and said 
that ke knew of no such discipline outside Buddha’s 
teaching. It was the last occasion on which king 
Pasenadi saw Buddha, for during his absence Digha- 
karfyana set up Vididabha on the throne™. 
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Pasendi went to Rajagaha for Ajatasattu’s help. 
But being completely exhausted he reached that city 
only to die outside its gates. Thus was ended a 
colourful royal career. Of all the kings of this period, 
king Pasenadi shone alone like a star. Thus Mrs. 
Rhys Davids writes: “He is shown combining, like 
so many of his class all the world over, a proneness 
to affairs of sex with the virtues and affection of a 
good ‘family man’, indulgence at the table with an 
equally natural wish to keep in good physical form, 
a sense of honour and honesty, shown in his disgust 
at legal cheating, with a greed for acquiring wealth 
and war indemnities, and a fussiness over lost pro- 
perty, magnanimity towards a conquered foe with a 
callousness over sacrificial slaughter and the punish- 
ment of criminals. Characteristic also is both his 
superstitious nervousness over the sinister significance 
of dreams, due, in reality, to disordered appetites, 
and also his shrewd politic care to be on good terms 
with all religious orders, whether he has testimonials 
to their genuineness or not”. 

Vidiidabha succeeding his father invaded the 
Sakiya country and killed innumerable Sakiyas™. 
Thus the virtual end of the Sakiya clan which pro- 
duced one of the greatest teachers of the world, has- 
tened through Vididabha’s wrath against the 
Sakiyas for their duplicity in providing his father 
with a base-born girl as a bride who became his 
mother. But very little is known at present about 
Vididabha or his kingdom. It is said that he was 


104 Bhandarkar Commemoration volume, p, 134, 
105 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, pt. i (P.T.S.), p. 180. (Vidadabho senapati 
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drowned immediately after his devastation of the 
Sakiyas. Dr. A. L. Basham suggests that he was 
probably killed while trying to ‘subdue some sub- 
ordinate tribes in eastern portion of his territory.” 

Ag regards the chronology of ancient kings of 
Kosala we are in a state of confusion. The Puranas 
relate that a prince called Divakara possessed the 
throne of Ayodhya during the period of Adhisima- 
Krsna, great-great-grandson of Pariksit. But it is 
to be noted that the princes who are mentioned as 
his successors did not form a continuous line of rulers 
who ruled over the same kingdom in regular succes- 
sion. It is, therefore, difficult to measure the gap 
separating him from Buddha and his contemporary 
with the help of the traditional dynastic lists only. 
We are also in confusion as regards the period of 
abandonment of older capitals in favour of Savatthi. 
It might have been sometime prior to the accession 
of Pasenadi, who is supposed to be a descendant of 
Adhisima-Krsna and the contemporary of Buddha, 
of Bimbisara, and of Udena of Kosambi. 


Vajji 


The Vajjian (Vrjian) Confederacy included 
eight” or nine’ clans of which the Videhas, the 
Licchavis, the Jiiatrkas and the Vajjis (Vrjis) were 
the most important. The Ugras, the Bhogas, the 
Aiksvakas and the Kauravas were associated with the 
Jhatrkas and the Licchavis as subjects of the same 
106 Basham, A. L. Studies in Indian history and culture (Calcutta, 
Sambodhi publications, 1964) , p. 76. 
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ruler and members of the same assembly”. The 
Nikayas also refer to the close connection of the 
Uggas (Ugras) with Vesali (Vaisali), the capital of 
the Vajjian Confederacy. The Videhas and the 
Licchavis being united in a league were together 
known as Samvajjis (Lit. ‘the Vajjians together’) *°. 

The Videha sarong had its capital at Mithila. 
Tradition re'ates that long ago there was a king in 
Mithila named Makhadeva. who was a virtuous fellow 
and !ed honest and pious life. Once with a view to 
securing the celestial pleasures he renounced the 
world. His son, too, when he enjoyed fully worldly 
pleasures, left the housebo!d life. The last of the 
three kings to. do so was Nimi who having presented 
the villages to the attendant and kingdom to the elder 
son renounced the world and accepted the yellow 
tobe™. But Nimi’s son Kalarajanako broke this 
tradition by not renunciating the worldly life™. 
The capital, Mithila, is said to be built by Govinda™*. 

The territory of the Licchavis probably extended 
northwards as far as Nepal with its capital at Vesall. 
It is often thought that the Licchavis were of foreign 
origin™*. Observing their judicial system and the 
disposal of their dead bodies, viz., exposing them. to 
be devoured by the wild beasts, Dr. Smith opined 
that they had Tibetan affinities”’. He wrote: “They 


109 Sacred Books 6f the East, xiv, 339; cf. Hoernle. (The) Uvasaga-dasio, 
ii, pp. 138, 304 fn, 

110 Jayaswal, K, P. Hindu Polity (1955 ed.), p. 47. 

111 Law, B. C. Some Ksatriya tribes of ancient India (Calcutta University, 
1924 ed.), p. 142. 

112 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, pt. i (P.TS.), pp. 74-82 (Makhadeva Sntte) 

113 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 235. 

114 Malalasekera. Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, vol. ii, p. 814; Law, 
B. C. Some Kshatriya Tribes of ancient India, pp. 26 ff. 

115 Indian Antiquary, 1903, p, 233 ff. 
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certainly followed the unpleasant Tibetan custom of 
exposing the bodies of the dead, which were some- 
times hung upon trees and their judicial procedure 
in criminal cases was exactly the same as the 
Tibetan. The first Tibetan king is said to have 
belonged to the family of Sakya the Lichchavi, a 
kinsman of Gautama, the sage of another branch of 
the Sakyas”™*®. This is also corroborated by the 
sculptures of Barhut and Safichi where the Mongolian 
or hill-man element formed a large percentage in the 
population of northern India during the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era. But according to Pandit S. C. Vidyabhushana 
the term Licchavi (Nichchhivi of Manu) was derived 
from the Persian city of Nisibis“’. Against such 
presumptions we may, however, state that in the 
Indian tradition the Licchavis are represented as the 
Ksatriyas. Besides, the Licchavis were more inter- 
ested in Yaksa Caityas and the teachings of Buddha 
and Mahavira than in the deities and prophets of 
Tran. So Prof. H. Raychaudhuri thinks “that the 
Licchavis were indigenous Kshatriyas who were de- 
graded to the position of Vratya when they neglected 
Brahmanic rites and showed a predilection for here- 
tical doctrines””*. In the Dighanikaya we find that 
hearing the news of the death of Buddha at Kusinara, 
the Licchavis of Vesali sent a messenger to the 
Mallas, stating: “The Exalted One was a Khattiya 
and so are we. We are worthy to receive a portion 


116 Smith, Vincent A, (The) Oxford History of India: From the earliest 
times to the end of 1911 (O.U.P., 1923 ed.), p. 47. 
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of the relics of the Exalted One”. The Licchavis 
were also on friendly terms with king Pasenadi of 
Kosala”... It is said that the nine Licchavis who 
had rivalry with Magadha formed a confederacy with 
nine Mallas and eighteen gana-rajas of Kasi-Kosala. 
The Vesalians sent an army to attack Magadha 
during Bimbis&ra’s reign’. We have already said 
that Bimbisara married a Licchavi princess named 
Cellana, daughter of king Cetaka of Vesali. -Dr. 
Bhandarkar thought that this matrimonial allliance 
was the result of peace concluded after a war between 
Bimbisara and the Licchavis. But during the reign 
of Ajatasattu, the great confederacy of Vesali was 
utterly ruined. There is no denying the fact that the 
authority of the Licchavis was well established during 
the days of Buddha and Mahavira, in the later half 
of the sixth century B.C., but was almost destroyed 
in the following century. In the Nikayas are found 
the names of eminent Licchavis like Prince Abhaya, 
Otthaddha (Mahali), generals like Sitha, Ajita, 
Dummukha and Sunakkhatta’”. There was a large 
number of Mahallakas or elders in the clan’*. But 
the actual power of administration particularly as 
regards the foreign affairs was vested in a smaller 
body of nine ganar&jas or archons. 

It is said that Siddhartha and his. son MahAvira, 
the Jina, belonged to the Jfiatrkas who had their 
seats at Kundapura or Kundagrama and Kollaga, 
419 Dighanikaya, vol.. ii (P.T.S.), pp. 72-168. 

120 Majjhimanikaya, vol. ii, pp. 100-101. 

121 Beal, Samuel. Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii, p, 166. 
“122 Dialogues of the’ Buddha, i, p. 198. (Mabali Sutta); iii, p. 175 
Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 234, 68; ii. p. 252; The Book of the Kindred 
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suburbs of Vaisali’*. ‘The Buddhists, however, 
distinguished the abode of the ‘Nidikas”** from 
Kotigima (Kundagrama?)*’. As Mahavira and his 
fellow clansmen used to dwell in the suburbs of 
Vaiéali, they were called ‘Vesilie’, i.e., the inhabitants 
of Vesali*. 

Panini, the celebrated Sanskrit grammarian, also 
mentions the Vrjis proper. They were distinguished 
by Kautilya from the ‘Licchavis””. It may be noted 
that ‘Vajji’ was not only the name of the confederacy, 
but also of one of its constituent clans’. Like the 
Licchavis, the Vajjis were also associated with the 
city of Vesali (with its suburbs) which was the 
capital of the Licchavi clan as well as the metropolis 
of the entire confederacy“. According to the 
Buddhist tradition, the city proper was consisted of 
three districts which were possibly once the seats of 
three different clans, while other clans as the Bhogas, 
the Kauravas and the Aiksvakas dwelt in the subur- 
ban areas, and in villages and towns like Hatthigama 
and Bhoganagara™’. The Uggas (Ugras) are also 
found to be associated with Vesali and Hatthi- 
gama™*. Among other villages mention may be made 
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of Bhandagama, Ambagama, ae Jambugama™. 
Prof. H. Raychaudhuri writes: “The Vrijian con- 
federation must have been organised after the decline 
and fall of the. royal houses of. Videha. Political 
evolution in India thus resembles closely the deve- 
lopments in the ancient cities of Greece where also 
the monarchies of the Heroic Age were succeeded by 
aristocratic republics”. 


Malla 


According to the Kalpasitra the Malla Kingdom 
consisted of nine territories, one of each of the nine 
confederate clans’. But in course of time the 
territories of two of these confederate clans became 
prominent, one with its headquarters at Kusinara or 
Kusavati and the other at Pava’*. The first abutted 
on the Sakiya territory and the second on the Vajji. 
The river Kakuttha (Kakustha), identified with 

modern Kuku, formed the boundary between the 
two territories’. It is interesting to note that like 
the Licchavis, the Mallas were also designated by 
Manu as Vratya Ksatriyas. But in the Nikayas we 
find that the Malla princes also claimed to belong 
to the Iksvaku family”. Even in the Mahapari- 
nibbana Suttanta the Mallas are called the Vasetthas, 
i.e., ‘belonging to the Vasistha gotra”’. They had 


185 Dighanikaya, ii, pp. 122-26; Suttanipata, p. 194. 

186 Raychaudhuri, H. Political History of Ancient India (1953 ed.), 
p. 121. 
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188 Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, 136 ff; 161-162. 
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originally a republican form of government belonging 
to a Sangha or Corporation, of which members called 
themselves rajas‘*. The Dighanikaya mentions the 
name of Mahasudassana as one of the kings of the 
Malla Kingdom™. The capital of his great empire 
was known as Kusivati which is identified with 
Kusinara. The Mallas built a new Mote-Hall called 
Ubbhataka, which was formerly inaugurated by 
Buddha™ who referred to the complete sovereignty 
of the Malla Republic in exercising “powers of life 
and death, outlawry, and banishment” over its citi- 
zens°. The Mallas were also patrons of learning. 
A Malla chief of Kusinara sent his son, Bandhula, 
for education to distant Takkhasilé where he found 
as his fellow students, Mahili of Kosala. Even their 
mofussi] town of Uruvelakappa figured as a centre of 
philosophical discussion at which householders and 
lay-disciples like Tapassu took the initiative’*. 
The Mallas maintained their independence till the 
death of Buddha. They probably lost their liberty 
not Jong after Buddha’s demise and their dominions 
were annexed to Magadha. The Malla territory later 
formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third 
century B.C. It is found here that before Bimbisara, 
monarchy was replaced by republic’*” and the metro- 
polis which was known as Kusinara had sunk to the 
level of a “little wattel and daub town”, or a “branch 
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township” surrounded by jungles*. So Ananda tried 
to prevent the Exalted One from attaining Pari- 
nibbana at Kusinara. He said: “Let not the Exalted 
One die in this little wattel-and-daub town (i.e. 
Kusinara), in this town in the midst of the jungle, in 
this branch township. For, lord, there are other 
great cities, such as, Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, 
Saketa, Kosambi and Varanasi. Let the Exalted 
One die in one of them. There are many wealthy 
nobles and brahmanas and heads of houses, believers 
of the Tathagata who will pay due honour to the 
remains of the Tathagata’. Buddha in connection 
with former glory of ancient city of Kusinara said. to 
Ananda: “Long ago, Ananda, there was a king 
named Mahasudassana, who was a king of kings, a 
righteous man who ruled in righteousness, lord of 
the four quarters of the earth, a conqueror, the pro- 
tector of his people, a possessor of the seven royal 
treasures. This Kusinara, Ananda, was the royal 
city of king Mahasudassana, under the name Kusa- 
vati, and on the east and on the west it was twelve 
leagues in length, and on the north and on the south 
it was seven leagues in breadth. That royal city 
Kusavati, Ananda, was mighty as well as prosperous 
and full of people, crowded with men, and 
provided with all things for food. Just, Ananda, 
as the royal city of the gods, Alakamanda by 
name, is mighty, prosperous and full of people, 
crowded with the gods, and provided with all 
kinds of food, so Ananda was the royal city 
Kusavati and prosperous, full of people, crowded 
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with men, and provided with all kinds of food’. 
After Buddha’s demise his body was carried into the 
city of Kusinara by the northern gate and out of the 
city by the eastern gate; to the east of the city was 
Makutabandhana, the shrine of the Mallas, and there 
the body was cremated. A festival was held there 
for seven days in honour of the relics™. On one 
occasion of Buddha’s visit, the Mallas of Kusinara 
decided that any inhabitant of the city, who would 
fail to go and meet Buddha would be fined’. It 
was on this occasion that Roja the Mallan was con- 
verted and offered green vegetables and pastries to 
Buddha and his disciples‘, The Mallas were some- 
times hostile and sometimes friendly to the Licchavis. 
Once a conflict arose between Bandhula, the Mallan 
general, and five hundred elders of the Licchavis™, 


Cedi 


The kingdom of the Cedis (Cetis) with its capital 
at Sotthivatinagara, lay on the Yamuna, midway 
between the territories of the Kurus and the Vatsas. 
As a tribe the Cedis had a very early history. In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela it is record- 
ed that a royal dynasty was founded by a branch 
of the Cedis in the kingdom of Kalinga. In the Cetiya 
Jataka we observe a legendary genealogy of the 
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Cediya kings who descended from Mahasammata 
and Mandhata. One of them named Upacara had 
five sons who established the cities of Hatthipura,’* 
Assapura,’* Sihapura,” Uttarapaiicala** and Dad- 
darapura™. He may be identified with Uparicara Vasu, 
the Paurava king of Cedi, mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata. . It is said that the road from Kasi to Cedi 
was unsafe due to roving band of marauders. Maha- 
cunda is said to deliver many discourses among the 
Cedis when he dwelt in the town of Sahajati®”. We 
also learn that Buddha went to the Cedis while he 
was out in preaching™’. A discussion on the Aryan 
Truths was taken place among the bhikkhus who re- 
sided among the Cedis in the Sahaficanika™. It 
is said that Anuruddha once dwelt among the Cedis 
in the Deer-Park of Pacinavamsa and attained 
arahathood™, 


Vamsa 


The country of Vamsa (Vatsa) with its capital at 
Kosambi (KauSambi) was famous for the good 
quality of cotton fabrics. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata record that Kausambi was founded 
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by a Cedi prince. But in the Harivamsa the 
origin of the Vatsa people is traced to a king of Kast’. 
Bhagga (Bharga) State of Sumsuméaragiri, was a 
dependency of Vatsa*. The king of the Vamsas 
during Buddha’s time was Udena (Udayana)*” whose 
father was Parantapa and whose son was called 
Bodhikumara‘®. Udena was a very powerful king 
who had rivalry with king Pajjota (Pradyota) of 
Avanti. We find that king Pajjota once became 
very jealous of Udena who surpassed him in glory. 
But he had little courage to enter into an open 
campaign against his rival. He knew of Udena’s 
passion for catching elephants. So having prepared 
a wooden elephant, with sixty soldiers concealed in- 
side, he placed it up in a forest near the boundary 
of the two kingdoms. Udena thus was deceived and 
arrested. But Udena knew a wonderful secret for 
taming elephants, and Pajjota promised to set him 
free in exchange for revealing it. Udena stated that 
he would teach the secret if Pajjota would duly 
salute him as a teacher. Now Pajjota hesitated and 
at last decided that his own daughter Vasuladatta 
(Vasavadatta) would learn the precious secret. But 
Udena was told that a hunch-backed woman behind 
the curtain would pay him salutation and learn the 
secret. In no time the trickery was found out by 
him and he fled away with the young princess who 
later became his queen. Udena had many other 
queens, one of whom was a daughter of a Kuru Brah- 
164 Ramayana, i, 28.3.6; Mahabharata, i. 63. 81. 
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mana and the other a sister of king Darsaka of 
Magadha. In the Udenavatthu’ and the Makan- 
dikavadana’” are found delightful stories about his 
wives. King Udena was at the beginning unfriendly 
towards Buddhism and on one occasion in a fit of 
drunken jealousy tortured a leading member of the 
sangha, Pindola Bharadvaja, by having a basket full 
of brown ants tied to his body. Later, however, as a 
result of a conversation with Pindola, he professed 
himself as one of the devotees of Buddha™, But 
nothing is known about Vatsa after Udena. Even it 
is not clear whether Bodhi succeeded his father on 
the throne or not. 


Kuru 


The Kuru country occupied a large territory’ 
with ‘its capital Indapatta (Indraprastha). 
During the time of Buddha, a titular chieftain called 
Koravya ruled over the Kuru territory'*. Among 
the Kuru kings and princes were prominent Dhanai- 
jaya Koravya and Sutasoma. The Kurus were 
famous for their intellect and sound physique. They 
maintained matrimonial relations with the Yadavas, 
the Bhojas and the Paiicilas.  Buddhaghosa des- 
cribed the Kurus as a people who had migrated in 
large number from Uttarakuru to Jumbudipa and 
established a kingdom which was named Kuru after 
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them’. A large number of people embraced 
Buddhism in the Kuru realm**. At Kammiassa- 
dhamma, one of the Kuru towns, Buddha delivered 
some profound discourses like the Mahanidana and 
the Mahasatipatthana Suttantas to the Kurus'”. 


Pajcala 


Pajficila became one of the prosperous and power- 
ful countries in Northern India, during the life-time 
of Buddha”. It had abundant supply of seven kinds 
of gems™*, But very little is known about this 
country from the date of the death of Prava- 
hana Jaivali to the time of Bimbisara of Magadha. 
The country was divided into two parts, viz., 
Uttara-Paficala and Dakkhina-Paficila. The 
northern wing had its capital at Ahichchatra 
or Adhichchatra, while the southern one had 
its metropolis at Kampilla. In the kingdom of 
Uttara-Paficala at the city of Kampilla, there was a 
king named Dummukha who saw a bull setting upon 
a cow in lust and being killed by another bull through 
the jealousy of lust. The king having realised that 
lust was at the root of all sorrows abandoned lust, 
and attained spiritual insight and wisdom of the 
Pacceka. Buddha. It is said that Visikha of the 
Paficilas was inspired by the bhikkhus with pious 
discourse delivered nicely in the meeting hall’”. We 
174 Papaficasiidani, vol. i, p. 184. 
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find that in ancient times a great struggle between 
the Kurus and the Pajficdlas took place for the 
possession of Uttara-Paficala. 


Maccha 


The Macchas as people were generally connected 
with the Sirasenas”. In later days a branch of the 
Matsyas (Macchas) dwelt also in the Vizagapatam 
region”, The vicissitudes of the kingdom of Maccha 

during the period which immediately preceded the 
reign of Bimbisaéra of Magadha are still unknown. 
It is found that the Macchas had no political import- 
ance of their own during the time of Buddha. The 
kingdom of Maccha with its capital Viratanagara 
was possibly annexed to the neighbouring kingdom 
of Cedi and finally was absorbed into the Magadhan 
Empire. The Janavasabha Suttanta tells us of the 
Macchas in connection with the account of Buddha’s 
‘stay at Nadika*®. 


Sirasena 


Neither the kingdom of Sirasena nor its metro- 
polis finds any mention in the Vedas. Reference is 
found in the Nikayas ta the absence of amenities in 
Mathura, the capital of Sirasena**. It seems that 
the Buddhist monks were not interested either in 
kettledrums™ or in the sitakas (garments) of this 
180 Ajiguttaranikaya, vol. iv, pp. 252, 256. 

181 Epigraphia Indica, v. 108 (Dibbida Plates). 

182 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p. 200. 

183 Law, B. C. Ancient mid-Indian Ksatriya tribes, vol. i, (Thacker 
Spink & Co., 1924 ed.), pp. 82-83. 

184 Gradual Sayings, ii, 78; iii, 188, 
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country. A highroad connecting Mathura with 
Verafija was linked up with Savatthi**. The Nikayas 
further refer to Avantiputto, the king of the Sira- 
senas, who became one of the prominent disciples of 
Buddha”. It was due to his enthusiasm that 
Buddhism gained ground in Mathura. The name of 
the king mentioned above suggests that there was a 
matrimonial relation between the royal houses of 
Avanti and Surasena**’. We learn that Buddha once 
proceeding from Mathura to Verafija halted under a 
tree where he was worshipped by many householders 
of either sex’. 


Assaka 


Assaka (ASmaka or ASvaka) territory with its 
capital Potali (Potana or Podana™) was situated 
on the banks of the Godavari. It is said that a 
brahmana named Bavari used to dwell near a village 
on the Godavari in the Assaka kingdom of the 
Dakkhinapatha after having left the Kosala country. 
The people of Assaka and Milaka appeared as des- 
cendants of the Iksvaku family. During the period 
of the compilation of the Nikayas the ruler of Assaka 
was a king whose son was Prince Sujata. The Maha- 
govinda Suttanta records that Brahmadatta who 
was one of the kings of the Assakas was a contem- 
porary of the king called Dhatarattha’™ of Anga and 
Kasi. Once the city of Potali was included in the 


185 Gradual Sayings, ii, p. 66; Malalasekera. Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names, ii, 438, 930, 1311. 

186 Majjhimanikaya, ii, 83. 

187 Raychaudhun, H. Political History of Ancient India (1953 ed.) , p. 143. 
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kingdom of Kasi and its prince became a vassal of 
the king of Kasi’. 


Avanti 


Avanti also became one of the great monarchies 
in ancient India’. It fell to the share of Vessabhi, 
one of the seven contemporary kings of the line of 
Bharata™. During the Nikaya-period, the king of 
Avanti was Pajjota, the Fierce (Canda), who reigned 

. at the capital Ujjeni for about twenty-three years, 
was a contemporary of Buddha and was followed 
by four kings, namely, Palaka, Visakhayiipa, Ajaka 
and Nandivardhana, who ruled for twenty-four, fifty, 
twenty-one and twenty years respectively. King 
Pajjota (also called Mahasena) and his neighbour 
king Udena of Kosambi, as we have already observed, 
were contemporaries who were engaged in war but 
ultimately connected by marriage. It is said that 
immediately after Buddha’s demise Ajatasattu forti- 
fied his capital Rajagaha in anticipation of an attack 
by Pajjota of Avanti. From the very beginning 
Avanti became a stronghold of Buddhism. Among 
the persons connected with the history of Buddhism 
in Avanti mention may be made of Abhayakumara, 
Isidasi, Isidatta,“° Dhammapala, Sonakutikanna 
and Mahakaccana. The last king of Avanti was 
defeated by Susunaga and as a consequence in the 


188 Anguttaranikaya, vol. ii, p. 57. 

189 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p. 235. 

190 Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, p. 270. 
191 Jataka, No. 207. 

192 Anguttaranikaya, iv, pp. 256. 

193 Dighanikaya, ii, 236. 

194 Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 7. 

195 Samyuttanikaya, iv, 288. 
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fourth century B.C. Avanti was incorporated into 
the growing kingdom of Magadha. 


Gandhara 


Gandhara became also one of the great states in 
ancient India. During the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. Pukkusati (or Puskarasarin) who was 
a contemporary of king Bimbiséra of Magadha, 
became the king of Gandhara. It is found that king 
Pukkusati sent an embassy and a letter to his great 
Magadhan contemporary as a mark of friendship,” 
and marching against Pajjota, the king of Avanti, 
won a victory over him“*. But he was threatened 
in his own territory by the Pandavas who held a 
portion of the Punjab in the time of Ptolemy. Dur- 
ing the later half of the sixth century B.C. Gandhara 
was conquered by the king of Persia. We find in the 
Bahistan Inscription of Darius (circa 520-518 B.C.) 
that the Gandharians (Gadara) became the subject- 
people of the Achaemenidan or Achaemenian 
Empire. It is said that Takkhasila, the capital 
of Gandhara, was both a centre of trade and a cele- 
brated seat of learning. 


Kamboja 
Kamboja was close to Gandhira”. In the earlier 
period the kingdom of Kamboja was ruled by kings, 


196 Majjhimanikaya, iii, 194; 2283; Samyuttanikdya, iii, 9; iv, 117; 

Agguttaranikaya, i, 23. 

197 Papaficasiidani (Sinhalese ed.), ii, 982. 

198 Rhys Davids, T. W. Buddhist India (Sushil Gupta Ltd., 1955 ed.) , 

p- 17. 

199 cf. Tolman, Herbert Cushing. Ancient Persian Lexicon and the 
* texts of the Achaeminidan Inscriptions, vol. vi. 

200 Eliot. Hinduism and Buddhism, iii, pp. 100 ff. 
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but during Kautilya’s time it developed a non- 
monarchical form or sangha type of government. 
Its capital was probably Dvaraka. But during the 
epic period the Kambojas had their metropolis at 
Rajapura which.lay to the south or south-east of 
Punch”. We find that Kamboja was the habitat of 
good horses” and that the Yonas and the Kambojas 
had the same kind of social organisation™. 

In the foregoing pages we have made a survey of 
the sixteen Mahdjanapadas that flourished before 
cirea 550 B.C. The Anguttara-list of these great 
kingdoms offers us a more or less correct picture of 
the political condition of India during the period of 
the compilation of the four Nikayas. But it is to 
be noted that the flourishing period of the sixteen 
Mahajanapadas ended soon. In the succeeding period 
these states were gradually absorbed into a number 
of powerful kingdoms, and at last into one empire, 
namely, the empire of Magadha. Among them Kasi 
was probably the first to fall. We have observed 
many instances of bitter conflicts between Kasi and 
her neighbours, particularly Kosala. The KaAsis be- 
came successful at the beginning, but the Kosalas 
were the ultimate victors. Finally, during the 
flourishing period of Mahakosala (ie. about the 
middle of the sixth century B.C.) Kasi became an 
integral portion of the Kosalan kingdom. Even 
during the time of king Pasenadi,™ Kasi still re- 


201 Law, B. C. (The) Buddhist Conception of Spirits, pp. 80-93. 

202 Raychaudhuri, H. Political History of Ancient India (1953 ed.), 
pp. 148-149. Z 

203 SBumangalavilasini, i, p. 124 (assinam Ayatanam). 

204 Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 149. 

205 Dialogues of the Buddha, i, pp. 288-297. 
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mained a part of the Kosalan empire.. In the 
Samyuttanikaya Pasenadi is described as the head 
of a group of five rulers,” namely, the viceroy of 
Kasi, rajanya Payasi of Setavya,””® the ruler of the 
Kalamas of Kesaputta,”® the Sakiya chief of 
Kapilavatthu and the ruler of Devadaha”’. We have 
already said that during the reign of Mahakosala, 
Bimbisara was anointed the king of Magadha. With 
his coronation, however, commenced a new era—the 
era of Magadhan supremacy in the eastern part of 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. Prof. H. Ray- 
chaudhuri writes: “Under the vigorous kings of the 
race of Bimbisaéra and Nanda Magadha played the 
same part in ancient Indian politics as Wassex did 
in pre-Norman England and Prussia in Hohen- 
zollern Germany’. Magadha, thus, being one of 
the competitors finally could overcome the centri- 
fugal forces in Indian history and integrated a large 
part of the country under one political supremacy. 
It emerged triumphant out of the interstate conflicts 
for authority in ancient India and took the Jead in 
championing successfully the forces of integration 
against the equally powerful tendencies of disinte- 
gration and localism at a period when national 
freedom was at stake due to foreign invasions in the 
north-western frontiers of India. 


200 Gradual Sayings, v, 40. 

207 The Book of the Kindred Sayings, i, p. 106. 

208 Dighanikaya, ii, pp. 316-358 (Payasi Suttanta) . 

209 Ayguttaranikaya, i, p, 188; Indian Culture, ii, 808. 

210 Malalasckera. Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, i, 102 n. 

211 Raychaudhuri, H. Political History of Ancient India (1953 ed), 
p- 188. 
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SOLASA 
MAHAJANAPADA. 
(Sixteen great 
States) 


TABLE No. 4 


— (i) Anga—Campa 


(Dhatarattha, Dadhivahana, 
Brahmadatta) 


— (i) Magadha—Rajagaha & Pataliputta 


|— (iii) 
I~ (iv) 
=. ©) 
— (vi), 
— (vii) 
— (viii) 
— (@&) 
- & 
— (i) 
— (xii) 
— (xiii) 


— (xiv) 


— &) 


— (xvi) 


(Bimbisara, Ajatasattu, Udaya- 

bhadda, Anududdha, Munda, 

Nagadasaka, Susunaga, Kalisoka 

& ten sons of Kalasoka) 

Kasi—Vérinast 

(Kiki, Brahmadatta) 

Kosala—Sdavatthi 

(Pasenadi, Vidudabha) 

Vajji: Videha—Mithila; Licchavi 
—Vesalt 

Malla—Kusinari & Paiva 

(Mahiasudassana) 

Cedi—Sotthivatinagara 

Vamnsa—Kosambi 

(Parantapa, Udena, 
Bodhikumira) 

Kuru—Indapatta 

(Dhanafijaya Koravya, Sutasoma) 

Paficila 

Maccha—Viratanagara 

Siirasena—Mathuré 

(Avantiputta)" 

Assaka—Potali 

(Brahmadatta) 

Avanti—Ujjenit 

(Vessabhi, Pajjota, Palaka, 

Visakhaytiipa, Ajaka, 

Nandivardhana) 

Gandhara—Takkhasila 

(Pukkusati). 

Kamboja—Dvarakaé or Rajapura 
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Besides the sixteen Mahajanapadas mentioned 
earlier there were many small non-monarchical states 
dominated by autonomous or semi-independent clans 
in Northern India’. Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids 
following the Nikaya-tradition describes the names of 
the following clans:** Sakiyas of Kapilavatthu, 
Bhaggas of Sumsumaragiri,™* Bulis of Allakappa, 
Kalamas of Kesaputta, Koliyas of Ramagama, Mallas 
of Kusinara, Mallas of Pava, Moriyas of Pipphalivana, 
the Videhas of Mithila and Licchavis of Vesali. Apart 
from them there were, however, many other tribes of 
which little is known yet. The Dighanikaya mentions 
the cities of seven ancient tribes of India, namely, 
Dantapura of the Kalingas, Potana of the Assakas, 
Mahissati of the Avantis, Roruka of the Soviras, 

Mithila of the Videhas, Campa of the Angas and 
Varanasi of the Kasis. Next follow the names of 
seven corresponding kings who ruled over these 
cities". Below is given a table showing the names 
of cities, tribes and kings”’. 


TABLE No. 5 
City Tribe King 
Dantapura Kalingas Sattabha 
Potana Assakas Brahmadatta 


Mahissati Avantis Vessabhir 


212 Dighanikaya, vol. ii (P.T.S.), pp. 166-167. 

218 Rhys Davids, T. W. Buddhist India (Sushil Gupta Ltd., 1955 ed), 
p- 18. 

214 Journal of Indian History, vol. xl, pt. iii, Dec., 1962, p. 595 (Law, 
B. C. Studies in the Majjhima Nikaya of the Suttapitaka) . 

25 Dighanikaya, vol. ii (P-T.S.), pp. 285-236, 

216 Dialogues of the Buddha, ii (P.T.S.), p. 270 fn. 
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Roruka Soviras Bharata 
Mithila Videhas Renu 

Campa Angas Dhatarattha 
Varanasi Kasis Dhatarattha?!? 


What we find in the Dighanikaya has been reproduced 
in a somewhat corrupt form in the Mahavastu™* 
wherein it is stated that Maha Govinda, the Brah- 
mana, said to king Renu about the story that this 
earth (evidently implying India) was a wide expanse 
of seven kingdoms which he mapped out as follows: 
the centre belonged te king Renu surrounded by the 
Kalingas with Dantapura as their capital, the 
Asmakas with Potana, the Avantis with Mahismati, 
the Sauviras with Roruka, the Videhas with Mithila, 
the Angas with Campa and the Kasis with Varanasi”. 
Among the autonomous clans, however, the 
Sakiyas of Kapilavatthu being associated with 
Gotama Buddha became the most prominent. But 
the political situation was such that they had to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Kosala in the latter 
half of the sixth century B.C. They also suffered 
destruction at the hands of Vidudabha, the king of 
Kosala. They claimed to belong to the solar race 
and Iksvaku family™. It is said that long ago king 
Okkaka desiring to divert the succession in favour of 
the son of his favourite queen, banished his elder 
children from the land. And being thus banished 
they took up their residence on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, on the borders of a lake where a mighty 
217 Sattabhiv Brahmadatto ca Vessabha Bharato saha, Renu dve ca 
Dhatdrattha tadasum satta Bharata ti. 
218 iii, pp. 208-209 (Mahagovinda Sitta) . 
219.Basak, Radhagovinda. (A) Study of the Mahavastu Avadana ((960 


ed.) , pp. 11-12. 
220 Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1897-1901, pp. 65-68. 
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oak tree grew. But due to fear of injuring the purity 
of their line they intermarried with their own (sakahi) 
sisters. Being informed of it Okkaka the king utter- 
ed in admiration: “Hearts of oak (sakya) are those 
young fellows! Right well they hold their own 
(paramasakya)”™, The Sakkapafiha Suttanta re- 
fers to a Sakiya princess named Gopika of Kapila- 
vatthu, who was pleased with Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha. She used to observe precepts fully and 
having abandoned a woman’s thought and cultivated 
the thoughts of a man, was, at the dissolution of the 
body after death, reborn to a pleasant life, into the 
communion of the three and -thrity gods™. The 
Sakiya state consisted of several other towns, be- 
sides the capital, e.g., Catuma, Samagama, Khoma- 
dussa, Silivati, Medalumpa, Nagaraka, Ulumpa, 
Devadaha and Sakkara. It is said that the Sakiyan 
clan included 80,000 families**. The Sakiyan Re- 
public was also a centre of education and social pro- 
gress. Gotama had his education in various scierces 
and arts at Kapilavatthu wherein was a technical 
school with “a large terraced mansion for the learn- 
ing of crafts’*™*, 

The Bhaggas also constituted an ancient clan and 
were identical with the Bhargas of the Aitareya 
Brahmana (viii. 28). They established a territory 
contiguous to that of the Vamsas with their capital 
at Sumsumaragiri”®. During the period of the 


221 Dighanikaya, vol. i (P.T.S.), p. 92 (Ambattha Sutta) . 

222 Dighanikaya, vol. ii (P.T-S.), pp. 271-272; Law, B. C. (A) History 
of Pali literature, vol. i, p. 107. 

223 Dialogues of the Buddha, i, p. 147. 

224 Dialogues of the Buddha, iv. pt. iii, p. 111 n. 

225 Law, Bimala Churn. India as described in early texts of Buddhism 
and. Jainism (Luzac & Co., 1941 ed.), pp. 39-40. 
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Nikayas their country being a dependency of the 
kingdom of Vatsa was governed by Prince Bodhi, the 
son of king Udena, who caused to construct a magni- 
ficent palace known as Kokanada at Sumsumaragiri 
situated in the deer-park of Bhesakalavana”*. Once 
the prince had the whole row of steps to the palace 
covered over with white cloth in honour of Buddha 
who, however, had it removed, as he did not want 
to tread on it as a monk™”’. The Mahabharata and 
the Harivamsa, also show a close connection between 
the Vatsas and the Bhaggas. A branch of the 
Bhaggas also occupied a small territory between 
Vesali and Savatthi. 

Not much is known about the Bulis of Allakappa. 
In the Dhammapada-Atthakatha we have a reference 
to the Buli territory in the kingdom of Allakappa, 
being only ten leagues in extent”*. A reference to its 
king’s intimate relationship with king Vethadipa im- 
plies that Allakappa lay not far from Vethadipa 
which may be identified with a place situated between 
modern Shahabad and Muzaffarpur™. It is said that 
the Bulis of Allakappa received a portion of the relics 
of Buddha and built a stiipa over them” and they 
had a republican form of government like that of 
the Licchavis of Vesali. 

Similarly as regards the Kalamas of Kesaputta 
we know very little. Alara, a teacher of Gotama, 
226 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 332; Samyuttanikaya, ii, pp. 1-5; iv, p. 116; 
Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 61. 

227 Mookerji, Radha Kumud. Hindu Civilization, pt. ii (Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1957 ed.), p. 233. 

228 Harvard Oriental series, 28, p. 247. 

229 Tripathi, Rama Shankar. History of ancient India (1924 ed.), p. 85. 
230 Dighanikaya, vol. ii (P-T'S., 1908 ed.), p. 167. 


231 Law, B. C. Ksatriya clans in Buddhist India (Thacker Spink & Co., 
1922 ed.), p. 202. 
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prior to his elightenment, belonged to the clans of 
the Kalamas whose chief town Kessaputta™* reminds 
us of the Keéins, a people mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brahmana*™. 

According to an ancient tradition, the Koliyas of 


Devadaha and Ramagama were closely connected by 


descent with the Sakiyas who were their eastern 
neighbours on the other side of the river Rohini’. 
They appeared among the rival claimants for the 
shares of Buddha’s bodily remains**. Their city 
Ramagama was named after Rama, the founder’. 
Among other townships of the Koliyas mention may 
be made of Haliddavasana,*" Sajjanela,”* Sapiga,”” 
Uttara’ and Kakkarapatta™’. By surname every 
Koliya was known as Vyagghapajja while every 
Sakiya was called a Gotama*”*. The term ‘Vyaggha- 
pajja’ was derived from the territory where the 
Koliyas who were the worshippers of Buddha resided 
originally**. So also the town built on the site of 
the kola tree came to be known as Kolanagara and 
the descendants of the king were called the Koliyas. 
The central administration of the clan was vested in 
a body of peons or police, distinguished by a special 
form of head-dress and noted for extortion and vio- 


232 Anguttaranikaya, i, (P.T.S.), 188. 

233 Vedic Index, vol. i, p. 186. 

234 Sumayigalavilasini, i, 258 f. 

235 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p, 167. 

236 Sumangalavildsini, i, 262. 

237 Majjhimanikaya, i, 387; Samyuttanikaya, v, 115. 
238 Anguttaranikaya, ii, 62. 

239 Anguttaranikaya, ii, 194. 

240 Samyuttanikaya, iv, 340. 

241 Ayguttaranikaya, iv, 281. 

242 Anguttaranikaya, ii (1888 ed.), p. 194. 
243 Dhammapada-Atthakatha, vol. i, p. 262. 
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lence**. Both the Sakiyas and the Koliyas used the 
water of the river Rohini for irrigational purposes 
and it was not unoften that the cause of dispute 
between them would arise. In one such quarrel the 
Koliyas taunted the Sakiyas with the custom, pre- 
valent among the later ones, of marriage with sisters. 

The Moriyas (Mauryas) had their capital at 
Pipphalivana which lay about fifty miles to the west 
of Kusinara*’. They were destined to rise to the 
greatest height of power in the subsequent period. 
At present there is little doubt as to their identifica- 
tion with the Imperial Mauryas of the fourth century 
B.C. But we are still in darkness about their earliest 
history. They were thought to be of Sakiyan origin.. 

About the Kalingas we find that during the reign 
of Nimi, King of Videha, Nagnajit, king of Gandhara 
and Bhima, king of Vidarbha, they were very power- 
ful. The Dighanikaya makes Sattabhi, king of 
Kalinga, a contemporary of Renu, king of Mithila 
and of Dhatarattha, king of Kasi,“ mentioned in 
the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5.4.22). Thus it 
is evident that the Kalingas possessed an indepen- 
dent territory. According to the Mahabharata. (iii. 
114.4) the country comprised the whole coast from 
the river Vaitarani in Orissa to the borders of the 
Andhra State. The southern boundary of the 
country was not well-defined. It reached Yellaman- 
chili and Chipurupalle in the Vizagapatam district 
and at times even Pistapura and Pithapuram, north- 
east of the Godavari, but not the river itself which 
flowed through the Andhra country. Pargiter said 
244 Samyuttanikaya, iv, 341. 


245 Law, B. C. Tribes in ancient India, p. 288. 
246 Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, p. 270. 
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that Kaliiga as a state appeared to have occupied 
properly the plains between Eastern Ghats (Mahendra 
range) and the sea. But its kings exercised suzer- 
ainty over the jungle people who lived on the hills of 
the Amarakantaka range, in which the Narmada 
rises. The names of the ancient capital of Kalinga 
were Dantapura,™"’ Rajapura2“* Simhapura™® and 
Kaficanapura””, 

Very little is known today about other clans. 
The Kiratas probably formed a ‘tribe of jungle 
men”. Their language was classed with those of 
the Okkalas,** the Andhakas, the Yonakas, and the 
Damilas, as a language of the Milakkhas (Non- 
Aryan)**. They had their settlements not only in 
the north-east and north-west extremities, but also 
in other parts of India”, In one of the Nigarjuna- 
konda Inscriptions, the Cirdtas (Kiratas) are con- 
nected with the Cinas”**. 

The Maddas (Madras) had their territory in the 
central Punjab with Sagala or Sakala (modern 
Sialkot) as their metropolis. King Milinda with his 
capital at Sagala is said to rule over the kingdom of 
Madda. In the Aitareya Brahinana (viii, 14.3) we 
find that the Uttarakuravas and Uttaramadras as 
two peoples introduced a special kind of sovereignty 
called Vairdjya and dwelt in the countries beyond 
247 cf. Epigraphia Indica, xiv, p. 361. 

248 Mahabharata, xii, 4.3, 

249 Mahavastu, ed. by Senart, p. 482. 

250 Indian Antiquary, 1891, p- 375: 

251 Malalasekera. Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, vol. i, p. 607. 
252 Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 78; Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 31. 

258 Sumangalavilasini, i, p. 176 (Milakkhanam bhisa) . 


264 Law, B. C. India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism 
(1941 ed.) , p. 86. 


255 Epigraphia Indica, vol. xx, pt. i. 
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the Himavanta. The Pali Commentaries also relate 
that Uttaramadda was situated side by side with 
Uttarakuru and that the queen of a king overlord was 
a princess either from Uttarakuru or from the royal 
house of Madda?™: Thus it is evident that the Maddas 
like the Kurus were originally a trans-Himalayan 
people. Dr. B. C. Law thought: “As in their original 
home, so when they migrated to India, they settled 
down in the Punjab as neighbours of the Kurus”””. 
The Maddas had a monarchical form of government 
and their capital became in course of time a flourish- 
ing emporium of trade”. 

Mention also is found of the sixteen Bhoja- 
puttas’® of whom very little is known. Bhima, the 
king of Vidabbha (modern Berar) is found to be a 
Bhoja king. According to the tradition the powerful 


TABLE No. 6 


— (#) SAKIYAS—Kapilavatthu 

— (ii) BHAGGAS—Sumsumaragiri 
— (at) BULIS—Allakappa 

\— (iv) KALAMAS—Kesaputta 
CLANS — (v) KOLIYAS—Devadaha & Ramagama 
AND — (vi) MORIYAS—Pipphalivana 
PEOPLES |~ (vii) KALINGAS—Dantapura 

~ (viii) SOVIRAS—Roruka 

— (ix) KIRATAS 

— (x) MADDAS-—Sagala 

— (vi) BHOJAPUTTAS—Kumbhavati 
t+ (xii) SUPPARAKAS—Supparaka 


256 Sumangalavilasini, ii, p. 626; Papaficasidani, ii, p. 950; Paramattha- 
jotika, i, p. 173. 

257 Law, B. C. India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism 
(1941 ed), p. 89. 

258 Milindapafiha, pp. 1-2. 

259 Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 61-62 ;.Law, B. C. Geography of early Buddhism, 
p. 62. 
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king Dandaki of the kingdom of Dandaka in the 
Vindhya region had his capital at the city of Kumbha- 
vati, He was probably a Bhoja king”. The 
sovereignty of Dandaka was established over the 
whole of the Vindhya region, extending as it did 
from Vidabbha to Kalinga. 

Among the peoples of the Aparanta we find men- 
tion of the Supparakas or Supparikas (Saurparakas) 
who were the citizens of Suppara or Supparaka 
(modern Sopara in the Thana district near Bombay), 
the capital of the kingdom of Sunaparanta™. It is said 
that they were fierce and violent. Through the vigo- 
rous activities of Punna, a disciple of Buddha, many 
male and female lay-devotees of this country were 
converted to Buddhism*. 


B. GEOGRAPHICAL 


To remodel the methodical geography of ancient 
India the first four Nikayas yield us immense mate- 
rials. They contain some portions giving a fairly 
correct description of not only the different terri- 
torial divisions of India but also of her ports, cities, 
mountains, rivers, forests and lakes. The geographi- 
cal account of these Nikayas is more or less the same, 
and the narrative in one is often reproduced in an- 
other ; in some instances a longer description is con- 
densed into a smaller one. Although the texts or narra- 
tives of purely geographical nature are wanting in the 
260 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 378. 
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Nikayas, yet the scattered geographical details em- 
bodied therein are most authentic and trustworthy. 
As for instance, regarding the geographical position of 
the sixteen Mahajanapadas which comprise the most 
precious chapter of Indian history and geography of © 
those early centuries, the Anguttara Nikaya, as we 
have already observed, is the main source of our 
knowledge. So it-would be our aim to show in the 
subsequent pages that the Digha-, Majjhima-, 
Samyutta-, and Anguttara Nikayas are the veri- 
table mines of geographical information: which is 
amply supported by the archaeological excavations 
and other literary documents. 


Conception of Jambudipa 


The geographical unit which is today known as 
India and Pakistan, was designated most curiously 
by the Buddhists as Jambudipa (Jambudvipa) 
which figured as one of the four mahadipas or the 
four great continents, while the Jainas and the Brah- 
manas called it. Bhadrahavasa, and Bharatavarsa 
respectively. Childers also points out that when 
opposed to Sihaladipa, Jambudipa referred to the 
continent of India®*. The Minor Rock Edict No. 1 
of Asoka records Jambudipa as the vast country 
ruled over by that great emperor. In Jambudipa 
there were pleasant parks, groves, grounds and lakes, 
but their number was not many’. Besides, there 
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were numerous steep precipitous cliffs, unfordable 
rivers, inaccessible mountains and dense thickets: of 
stakes and thorns**. Buddhaghosa, the great com- 
mentator, said that Jambudipa was 10,000 yojanas 
- in extent”®. Of these 10,000 yojanas 4,000 were 
covered by the ocean, 3,000 by the forest of the range 
of the Himalayan mountains and 3,000 were inhabi- 
ted by human beings. The five great rivers, namely, 
Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhai and Mahi, after 
watering Jambudipa used to fall into the ocean”. 
We are further informed that gold was collected from 
the whole of Jambudipa*™. The Exalted One pre- 
dicted that Jambudipa would be mighty and pros- 
perous ; its villages, towns, and royal cities would be 
so close that a cock could fly from each one to the 
next ; it would be pervaded by mankind even as jungle 
was by reeds and rushes with 84,000 towns—Ketumati 
being the royal city*”. In the Puranas, Jambudvipa is 
counted as one of the seven dvipas or mythical conti- 
nents into which the Earth, as then known, was divid- 
ed. | Bharatavarsa was just one of the nine varsas or 
countries comprising the nine main divisions of 
Jambudvipa*®. The Jaina text Jambuddivapannatti 
narrates: seven Vargas as constituent divisions of 
Jambudvipa. Thus the Jaina and Brahmana authors 
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used the term Jambudvipa in a much wider sense 
than it was known to the Buddhists. Bharatavarsa, 
among the Varsas of Jambudipa, lay most to the 
south. Such detail and specific information about 
Jambudipa is, however, not available in the Nikayas. 
The term ‘Jambudipa’ is used here occasionally and 
refers roughly to modern geographical areas which 
are marked by India and Pakistan. 


Physiography 


The physical outline of India to the south of the 
Himalayas is vividly described in the Mahagovinda 
Suttanta which states that India was of the shape of 
a bullock-cart with its face towards the south. Such 
a metaphorical representation of the shape of India 
shows that India was. broad on the north, while in 
the south it was narrow and divided into seven equal 
parts**. It points further that king Renu’s country 
held the central position there*®. This shape of 
India agrees to some extent with the actual shape of 
the country and also may be identified with the des-- 
cription given by the Chinese author Fah-Kai-lih-to 
who recorded that India was broad towards the north 
and narrow towards the south. The Mahagovinda 
Suttanta further furnishes us with the names of seven 
cities, viz., Dantapura, Potana, Mahissati, Roruka,. 
Mithila, Campa, and Varamasi*’. The mention of 
these seven important cities is very significant. 


274 Dighanikaya, ii (P.T.S.), p. 234. (Ko nu kho, bho, pahoti imam 
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Dantapura was probably the ancient capital of the 
Kalingas*”. This city is so called (ie. Tooth-City) 
because the sacred tooth of Buddha was said to have 
taken to Ceylon from here. It was believed to be a 
prominent city even before the days of Buddha”. 
Dantapura has been identified with Rajmahendri 
(Rajahmundry) on the Godavari. According to 
some it was Puri in Orissa”. But Subba Rai holds 
that it may be identified with the ruins of the fort 
of Dantapura, situated on the southern bank of the 
river Virnéadhara, three miles from Chicacole Road 
Station. Cunningham, however, identifies it with 
modern Dantan ( afat ) on the Kasai, Potana is 
modern Paithan on the north bank of the Godavari. 
The Mahagovinda Suttanta mentions it as the capital 
of Assaka or Aémaka. Mahissati or Mahismati, 
the ancient capital of Avanti, may be identified with 
Maheévara or Mahesh, on the right bank of the 
Nerbuda, forty miles to the south of Indore**. The 
country, of which Mahissati became the capital, was 
called during the Buddhist period Avanti-Dakkhina- 
patha”*, Roruka was one of the important cities of 
Western India. Cunningham identifies it with Eder, 
a district in the province of Gujarat at the head of 
the gulf of Cambay. Mithila, the ancient capital of 
Videha, is identified with modern Janakapura, a small 
town within the Nepal border, north of which the 
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Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts meet. The size 
of Mithila is frequently given as seven leagues, about 
fifty miles, in circumference**. Campa or rather 
Campapuri being the capital of Anga was situated 
at a distance of about four miles to the west of 
Bhagalpur. The city of Varanasi was situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, between the Varuna Nadi 
on the north-east, and the Asi Nala on the south- 
west?*, Abul Fazal had also mentioned Banaras 
which was a large city situated between two rivers, 
the Varuna and the Asi’. It is interesting to note 
that Buddha had made a prophecy about this city as 
follows: “Among such: humans the Varanasi of our 
day will be named Ketumati, a royal city, mighty 
and prosperous, full of people, crowded and well fed. 
Among such humans in this India there will be 84,000 
towns, with Ketumati the royal city at their head. 
Among such humans, at Ketumati the royal city, 
there will -arise Sankha, a wheel-turning king, 
righteous and ruling in righteousness, lord of the four 
quarters, conqueror, protector of his people, possessor 
of the seven precious things’**. 


Divisions of India 


The first four Nikayas provide us with very little 
information as to the systematic territorial divisions 
of India. The Bhuvanakosa section of the Puranas 
and the Kavyamimamsa mention five traditional 
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divisions of India, which are: MadhyadeSa, Uttara- 
patha, Pracya, Daksinapatha, and Aparanta*’. It 
should be noted that the similar ‘division of the 
country into five parts was also adopted by the 
Chinese. A. Cunningham observes: “In the official 
records of the Thang dynasty in the seventh century, 
India is described as consisting of ‘Five Divisions’ 
called the East, West, North, South and Central, 
whch are usually styled the ‘Five Indies’”””. 
Hiuen-tsang also maintained the same divisions 
which included (a) Northern India consisting of the 
Punjab, including Kashmir and the neighbouring hill 
States, with the whole of eastern Afghanistan beyond 
the Indus and the present Cis-Satlej States to the 
west of the Sarasvati river, (b) Western India com- 
prising Sindh and Western Rajputana with Cutch 
and Gujarat, and a part of the adjoining coast on 
the lower course of the Narbada river, (¢) Central 
India consisting of the whole of the Gangetic territory 
from Thaneswar to the head of the delta, and from 
the Himalaya mountains to the banks of the Narbada, 
(d) Eastern India comprising Assam and Bengal 
proper, including the whole of the delta of the 
Ganges together with Sambalpur, Orissa, and 
Ganjam, (e) Southern India consisting of the whole 
of the Peninsula from Nasik on the west and Ganjam 
on the east to Cape Kumari (Comorin) on the 
south, iricluding the modern digtricts of Berar and 
Telingaria, Maharastra and the Konkan, with 
Hyderabad, Mysore, and Travancore, or very nearly 
the whole of the Peninsula to the south of the 
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Narbada and the Mahanadi rivers. Thus it is evident 
that the Chinese system of five divisions was borrow- 
ed from the Puranas and the Kavyamimamsa™. In 
the Nikayas, however, instead of such ‘five divisions’ 
of India, is found, as we have already observed, a list 
of sixteen Mahajanapadas of Jambudipa™. These 
sixteen great states were Anga, Magadha, Kasi, 
Kosala, Vijji, Malla, Ceti, Vamsa, Kuru, Paficala; 
Maccha, Sirasena, Assaka, Avanti, Gandhara and 
Kamboja ;** each of them received the name from 
the people who resided there**. Dr. Malalasekera 
thinks that the first fourteen were included in the 
Majjhimadesa, while the last two in Uttarapatha™. 
The Dighanikaya, however, presents a list of twelve 
excluding the last four. As already stated, Maha- 
vastu also supplies us with a list of sixteen Maha- 
janapadas, that includes Sibi and Daégarna but ex- 
cludes Gandhara and Kamboja’. From numerous 
references to the sixteen Mahajanapadas mentioned 
above it is evident that at least Northern and Central 
India was then geographically divided into sixteen 
units. Below is given a brief geographical account 
of these great states, of which history has been dis- 
cussed in the foregoing pages: 
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Anga comprised the modern district of Bhagalpur 
and Mongyer, and a portion of the district of Santal 
Parganas’, The capital called Campa of Anga was 
probably situated at the confluence of the river of 
the same name (modern Candan) and the Ganges, 
at a distance of sixty yojanas from the Videhan 
capital Mithila. Its actual site was marked by the 
villages named Campanagara and Campapuri which 
are still found near Bhagalpur”*. The reference was 
found of Bhaddiya as a town of Anga. The areas of 
Anga, however, varied at different periods. Sir 
George Birdwood thought that Anga included also 
the districts of Birbhum, Murshidabad, and Man- 
bhum. But its northern boundary had always been 
the same. The Saktisamgama Tantra relates that 
Anga extended from Baidyanatha to Bhuvaneéa,”” 
which has been identified with Bhuvanesvara™ in 
Orissa. But these limits of the country are mislead- 
ing. If Baidyanatha was the northern limit, then 
Anga might have excluded Campa which was the 
capital situated far to the north of Baidyanstha. 
Similarly BhuvaneSa or Bhuvaneévara obviously 
could not have been the southern boundary of both 
the countries of Anga and Gauda™ at the period 
when the Tantra was written, and there is no authen- 
tic record to show that Anga ever extended to Orissa. 

The country of Magadha roughly corresponded 
to the modern Patna and Gaya districts of Bihar. 
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Its capital was Rajagaha or Giribbaja which was sur- 
rounded by five hills, namely Isigili, Vepulla” 
(Vankaka and Supana),** Vebhara, Pandava and 
Gijjhakita®**. The Ganges formed the boundary 
between the kingdom of Magadha and the republican 
country of the Licchavis, while the river Campa 
flowing between Anga and Magadha formed the 
boundary between the two countries on the other 
side’, Numerous references in the Nikayas are 
found to Rajagaha, the ancient capital of Magadha. 

The kingdom of Kast with an area of three 
hundred leagues was a very prosperous country. 
Its capital city Varanasi, as we have already seen, 
was bounded by the rivers Varuna and Asi respec- 
tively on the north and the south. It is modern 
Varanasi which lies eighty miles below Allahabad on 

the north bank of the Ganges. 

The ancient kingdom of Kosala corresponding to 
modern Oudh was encircled on the west by the Gumti, 
on the south by the Sarpika or Syandika (Sai) river, 
on the east by the Sadanira which separated it from 
Videha and on the north by the hills of Nepal". 
Its capital was Savatthi*. Ayojjha, Saketa, Setab- 
ba” Ukkattha, Kitagiri, Dandakappaka,*"* 
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Nalakapana,*” Pankadha*“ were some important 
cities of Kosala. 

The Vajji territory lay to the north of the Ganges 
and extended as far as the Nepal hills. It was 
separated from the Mallas and the Kosalas by the 
river Gandak on the west and extended upto the 
forest that skirted the river Kosi and the Mahananda 
on the‘east. The Licchavi capital was at Vesali 
which is identified with the ruins at Basarh or Basar 
(to the east of the Gandak) in the Muzaffarpur 
district, North Bihar. Mithila which has been identi- 
fied with Janakpur within the Nepal border, was the 
capital of the kingdom of the Videhas. 

The Mallarattha was divided into two portions 
which had Kusavati or Kusinaéra and Pavia as their 
capital cities. Pava is identified by Cunningham 
with. the village named Padaroana, twelve miles, to 
the north-east of Kasia, separated from it by the 
Badhi Nala (identified with the ancient Kakuttha)™*. 
But Carlleyle proposed to identify Pava with Fazil- 
pur, ten miles south-east of Kasia and separated from 
it by the Kuku®*. Kusinara may be identified with 
Kasia on the smaller Gandak and in the east of the 
Gorakhpur district. This has been testified by the 
discovery of a copper-plate incising ‘(Parini)rvana- 
caitye tamrapatta iti’ in the large stiipa behind the 
Nirvana temple near Kasia**. It is said that Kusi- 
nara was also called Kusavati. It was a capital city, 
and was twelve yojanas in length from east to west, 
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and seven yojanas in width from north to south’. 


Kusinara was at a distance of twenty-five yojanas 
from Rajagaha*™*. It was surrounded by seven ram- 
parts (sattahi pakarehi), seven rows of palm trees 
(sattahi talapantihi parikkhitta) and was decorated 
by gates of fine colours. Besides, within the city 
there were seven kinds of instruments which yielded 
a pleasant and sweet sound™*. Mention is also found 
of Anupiya as a town of the Mallas. The Sala Grove 
of the Mallas, the Upavattana (outskirt or suburb) 
of Kusinara, was on the Hirafifiavati river. In the 
neighbourhood lay a vast forest known as Mahavana. 
The Cedi or Ceti kingdom was located in modern 
Bundelkhand™ and the adjoining region. Its capital 
was Sotthivatinagara which may be identified with 
the city of Sukti or Suktimati of the Mahabharata. 
Among other important towns of the Cedi kingdom 
mention may be found of Tripuri®” and Sahajati® 
which stood on the right bank of the Yamuna. 
Vamsa-or Vatsa was a country situated on the 
south of the Ganges. Kosambi,™ its capital, is at 
present represented by modern Kosam on the right 
bank of the Yamuna near Allahabad. The excava- 
tions (1957-1959) at Kosambi had revealed the exis- 
tence of the Ghositarama, the high rampart around 
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the city and the stone fortress of Udayana™. Olden- 
berg identifies the Vamsas with the Vasas of the 
Aitareya Brahmana*™. 

The Kuru janapada may be located in the dis- 
tricts of Sonapat, Amin, Karnal and Panipat and 
was situated between the Sarasvati on the north and 
the Drsadvati on the south. It was divided into two 
portions namely, Uttarakuru and Dakkhinakuru and 
was 8,000 yojanas in extent™’. In the Majjhima- 
nikaya it is said that there was a janapada named 
Kuru and its kings used to be called the Kurus™. 
Its capital was Indapatta (Indraprastha) near 
modern Delhi, extending over seven leagues™. 

Pafcdla had also two divisions—northern and 
southern—with their capitals at Ahicchatra or 
Chatravati identified with modern Ramnagar near 
Aonla in the Bareilly District, and Kampilla evident- 
ly Kampil in the Farrukhabad District. ‘The city of 
Kannakujja or Kanauj was located in the kingdom 
of Paficdla. We find that “Paficala was originally 
the country north and east of Delhi from the foot of 
the Himalayas to the Chambal. It roughly corres- 
ponds to modern Budaun, Farukhabad and the ad- 
joining districts”. 

The Maccha or Matsya country occupied an ex- 
tensive territory between the hills close to the Cham- 
bal and the forests that skirted the Sarasvati, the 
centre of which was Viratanagara or Bairat in Jaipur. 
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Surasena. with its capital at Mathura which 
stood on the Yamuna may be identified with Maholi, 
five miles to the south-west of the present town of 
Mathura. 

Assaka had its capita! at Potana (Podana) or 
Potali which is identified with Bodhan in the Nizam’s 
dominions. In the Nikayas Assaka is found to be 
associated with Avanti.’ This kingdom might have 
included, during the period of compilation of the 
Nikayas, Milaka and some neighbouring districts 
and so it extended upto the southern frontier of 
Avanti**. It may be presumed that Assaka, either 
it was identified with Maharastra or situated on the 

Godavari, lay outside the pale of the Middle 
Country™. 

The kingdom of Avanti** approximately corres- 
ponded to the Ujjain region together with a part of 
the Narmada Valley from Mandhata to Maheswar, 
and a certain adjoining districts. It was divided 
into two portions by the Vindhyas—the northern 
portion being drained by the Sipra and other rivers 
had its capital at Ujjayini and the southern portion 
being washed by the Narmada had its centre at 
Mahissati (Mahismati)** which may be identified 
with the rocky island of Mandhata.*’ The southern 
portion was called Avanti-Dakkhinapatha, probably 
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referring to the Avanti country in the Dakkhinapatha. 
Among the cities of Avanti mention may be made of 
Kuraraghara and Sudarganapura™’. 

Gandhéra®® or Gandharva-visaya consisted of the 
modern districts of Peshawar (Purusapura) and 
Rawalpindi with its capital Takkhasila (Taksasila) 
or modern Taxila, which lay 2,000 leagues from Vara- 
nasi. It sometimes included Kasmira also. 

In the Nikayas and in other Buddhist texts as 

well as in the inscriptions Gandhara and Kamboja 
are mentioned pari passu™®’. The kingdom of 
Kamboja" might have been included in the Uttara- 
path, ie., Far North of India. But it should be dis- 
tinguished from Kambuja (ie. Cambodia) in the 
Trans-Gangetic Peninsula. Kamboja was probably 
located in some area of north-west Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent close to Gandhara. Thus the Kam- 
bojas probably occupied roughly the province round 
about Rajaori or ancient Rajapura including the 
Hazara district of north-west Indo-Pakistan and 
possibly extended as far as Kafristan. 


Physical features 


India with her extensive geographical area pre- 
sents an extra-ordinary variety of physical features. 
With mountains, deserts, seas, plains, rivers, forests, 
etc. it really offers unique features which are of great 
importance to a serious geographer. A detailed 
study on this subject is, therefore, an urgent necessity. 
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Rivers=The four Nikayas refer to numerous 
Indian rivers, some of wkich may easily be identified 
with their modern counterparts. But curiously 
enough details about them are still lacking. We get 
only incidental references to them. 

‘The seven sacred rivers of the Buddhist Majjhi- 
macesa were Bahuka (Bahuda), Adbikakka, Gaya. 
(Pkalgu), Sundarika, Sarassati, Payaga, and Bahu- 
mati”. These were regarded as “ho'y waters in 
which the peop!e bathed to wash away their sins and 
impurities, Gaya being represented as the chief of 
all”**. But the Visuddhimagga, a later work, differs 
widely 2s to the names of rivers. It mentions Ganga, 
Yamuna, Sarabhai (Sarajai), Sarassati, Aciravati, 
Mahi and Mahanadi™. The Anguttara Nikaya also 
gives a list of great rivers which were well-known to 
the Buddhists. This list mentions Ganga, Yamuna, 
Aciravati, Sarabhii and Maki**. It further states 
that these rivers used to flow to the ocean and to 
lose their former names as well as their identities to 
be reckoned simply as the ocean“*. Thus it seems 
that al! these rivers used to merge with the ocean. 

Bahuka or Bakuka or Bahuda™’ is ident’fied by 
Pargiter with the modern Ramaganga which-connects 
the Ganges on the left near Kanauj™*. It corres- 
ponded to the river Dhavala, now ca'led Dhumela or 


942 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 39. 

43 Law, B.C (A) -History of Pali literature, vol. i, p. 120. 
344 Visuddhimagga, i. p- 10. 

345 Anguttaranikaya, iv, (1899 ed), p. 101; v, p. 22. 
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Burha-Rapti, a feeder of the Rapti in Oudh*”. 
Buddha took his bath in this river which was be- 
lieved to remove sins. The Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana mention a river with the same name in 
the Deccan, Adhikakka is not yet identified with 
any river. The river Gaya was no other than the 
Pha'gu forming just a united flow of the Nerafijana 
and the Mahanadi*, This river met the Ganges in 
the district of Monghyer, north-east of Lakhisarai. 
It had two tributaries—one in the district of Patna 
and the other in the district of Monghyer*’. The 
Sundarika was a sacred river in Kosala and probably 
a tributary of the Aciravati or Rapti. The Sarassati 
was a Himalayan river which disappeared at Vina- 
sana. It used to flow southwards through Simla and 
Sirmur forming a bulge. The Payaga was and still is 
the confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna at Allaha- 
bad.. The Ganga was known by several names, 
such as, Alakanandé, Dyudhuni, Dyunadi, 
Bhagirathi or Jahnavi, which used to issue from the 
Anotatta lake. The Bhagirathiganga issues from the 
Gangotri in the district of Garhwal. From Hardwar 
down to Bulandshahar the Ganges has a southernly 
course after which she flows in a south-easterly direc- 
tion upto Allahabad where she is connected with the 
Yamuna**. The Ganga has an easterly course from 
Allahabad down to Rajmahal and enters Bengal at 
Rajmahal. The Yamuna takes its rise in the Hima- 
layan range below Mount Kamet and cuts a valley 
349De, N. L. (The) Geographical Dictionary, p. 16. 

350 Law, B. C. India as described in early texts of Buddhism and 
Jainism, p. 22. 

351 Barua, B, M. Gaya and Buddhagaya, i, p. 87f. 
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through the Siwalik range and Garhwal before it 
enters the plains of northern India flowing parallel 
to the Ganges. It follows a south-eastern course till 
it meets the Ganges forming the famous confluence 
at Payaga or Allahabad. The Bahumati*™ may be 
identified with the Bagmati which is a sacred river in 
Nepal. The Sarabhii is the modern Saraya which is 
mentioned in the Milindapafiha as a sacred river 
issuing from the Himalayas*. It is also known as 
the Ghagra or Gogra, a tributary of the Ganges. It 
meets the Ganges in the district of Chapra, Bihar. 
The Aciravati®® is also known as the Airavati which 
is identified with the Rapti in Oudh, on the western 
bank of which stood the ancient city of Savatthi or 
modern Saheth-Maheth. It is a tributary of the 
Sarayi and flows through the districts of Bahraich, 
Gonda, and Basti and connects the Saraya or Ghar- 
ghara, west of Barhaj in the district of Gorakhpur. 
During the summer it dries up leaving a bed of sand 
only*”. But the Samyuttanikaya relates that it was 
a deep river as its water was immeasurable**. We 
learn that once Buddha went to Manasakata, a 
brahmana village in the Kosala country and dwelt 
at the Ambavana on the bank of the Aciravati to 
the north of Manasakata**. The Mahi is a tribu- 
tary of the Gandak*”. The Mahanadi is the Phalgu 
river of the district of Gaya It may be 
354 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 39. 

355 Milindapafiha, p. 114. 

866 Samyuttanikaya, vol. ii, p. 135; vol. v, pp. 460-461. 
457 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 101. 

358 Samyuttanikaya, vol. v, p. 401. 

859 Dighanikaya, vol. i, p. 235. 
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noted that there is still a river of the same name in 
Orissa. The Hirafifiavati is the Little Gandak flow- 
ing through the district of Gorakhpur, about eight 
miles west of the. Great Gandak and falling into the 
Gogra (Sarayi). 

Apart from these, mention is also found of Kadda- 
mdaha, a river on the bank of which Mahakaccaina 
took up his residence for some time’. Sappini is 
recorded as a river at Rajagaha*®*. Buddha once 
wert from Gijjhakiita mountain at Rajagaha to the 
bank of the river Sappini to meet the wanderers™. 
The name Sappini means a snake which has more 
than one tongue. The Paficina (Sans. Paficinana) 
river having several branches and being winding in 
its course was probably the ancient Sappini**. 
Sutanu is also described as a river on whose bank 
Anurudha stayed for sometime. It is said that 
Mancakini™, a river, rises in the mountains of 
Kedara in Gharwal being a tributary of the A'aka- 
nanda. It is the Kaliganga or the western Ki'i or 
Mandagni. Cunningham, however, identifies it with 
Mandakin, a small tributary of Paisundi in Bundel- 
khand, which. flows by the side of the Mount Citra- 
kita®®. Sundarika is said to be a river located in 
Kosala*®®. The river Vetarani is sometimes referred 


362 Ajguttaranikaya, vol. i, p. 65. 

363 Samyuttanikaya, vol. i, p. 153. 

364 Anguttaranikaya, vol. ii, p. 29. 
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to as the river of Yama*”.- The rivers mentioned 
above all belong to Northern India and are regarded 
as very sacred by the Brahmanas, the Buddhists and 
the Jainas. The Nikayas mention some other rivers 
of minor importance. As for instance, the Dighani- 
kaya relates that Kukuttha, a river near Kusinara, 
appears to have formed a boundary between the two 
Malla territories™, Kukuttha is a small stream cal- 
led Barhi which falls into the Little Gandak, eight 
miles below Kasia*”. Carl!yle has identified it with 
the river Ghagi, 14 miles to the west of Chitiyaon in 
the Gorakhpur district. 


Mountains, Hills, Rocks=Among the mountains 
mention is frequently made in the Nikayas of the 
Sineru which is also known as the Meru, Sumeru, 
Hemameru and Mahameru. It is the highest moun- 
tain which forms the centre of the earth. The 
Anguttara Nikaya describes it as the king of moun- 
tains with the length and breadth of the same size, 
namely, eighty-four thousand leagues. It is immers- 
ed in the sea to a.depth of eighty-four thousand 
leagues or yojanas** and is surrounded by seven 
mountain ranges, namely, the Yugandhara, the Isa- 
dhara, the Karavika, the Sudassana, the Nemindhara, 

the Vinataka and the Assakanna. 
, The Himava or the Himalayan mountain occu- 
pies a very important place iri the Nikayas. It was 
often called the pabbataraja®™ and was also known 


370 Samyuttanikaya, vol. i, p. 21.- (Yamassa Vetaranim) . 
37i Dighanikaya, ii, pp. 129, 134£, Udana, viii, p. 5. 
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as the Hemavata and Himacala being one of the 
seven mountain ranges that surround the Gandha- 
madana*”. 

According to a reference in the Dighanikaya®™ 
the Corapapata seems to be a hill near Rajagaha. 
The Kuraragharapabbata was located in Avanti. 
Mahakaccana once, dwelt on this mountain*”. The 
Pipphaliguhapabbata*” seems to be situated at Raja- 
gaha. The Sumsumiaragiri, the mountain, is also 
found to be connected with the Bhagga country*”. 
The Setapabbata lies in the Himalayas to the east of 
Tibet®*”. The Isigili Sutta** offers an interesting 
account of the mountains which surround Rajagaha. 
It mentions Vebhara, Pandava, Vepulla, Gijjhakita 
and Isigili. The Vebhara extends southwards and 
westwards ultimately to form the western entrance 
of Rajagaha with the Sonagiri. The Pandava may 
be corresponded to modern Udayagiri. The Vepulla 
which is a massive hill*” stands on the north-eastern 
side of the hot springs and to the north of the Gijjha- 
kata hill that is a part of the Sailagiri, the Vulture 
Peak of Fa-hien and Indasilaguha of Hiuen-tsang, 
lies two miles and a half to the south-east of Rajagaha. 
The Isigili stands on the south-western side of the 
hills in the same city. About this-hill the Papafica- 
sidani, a commentary on the Majjhimanikaya, 
relates: “Once upon a time five hundred Pacceka- 
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buddhas dwelt for a long time on this Isigili mountain. 
‘They were seen as they were entering this mountain, 
but once they had entered they were not seen. People 
seeing this spoke as follows: ‘this mountain swallows 
these seers’ (isi gilati)**”. In addition to the five 
hills of Rajagaha the Dighanikaya mentions Kalisila, 
a black rock on a side of Isigili,*** while the Samyutta- 
nikaya refers to the Patibhanakitta as an echoing 
peak in the vicinity of Gijjhakita*®®. Reference also 
is found to Indakita riear Gijjhakitta®® and Vediyaka 
hill, identified by Cunningham with the Giriyek. 


Caves=The caves situated on the hills surround- 
ing the famous city of Rajagaha were probably the 
earlier ones. In course of time, however, the primi- 
tive and simple caves have become elaborately deco- 
ated and ornamented. Below is given an account of 
some caves mentioned in the Nikayas. 

We find that Indasdlaguha or the cave named 
Indasala takes its name from an Indasiala tree stand- 
ing at its entrance’. The Sakkapafiha Sutta also 
refers to this cave**.. The Indasalaguha is located in 
the Vediyaka mountain situated on the north of the 
village called Ambasanda. Cunningham identifies 
the Vediyaka mountain with the Giriyak hill, six 
miles from Rajagaha*®. In one of the Nikayas it is 
further stated that when the Exalted One stepped 
into the Indasalaguha, it became. even, wide and 
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lighted-as if by the supernatural power of the gods™. 
The Sattapanna or Sattapanni cave where the First 
Buddhist Council was held, derives its name from 
Saptaparni creeper serving as its cognizance. Tradi- 
tionally it was located on the northern side of the 
Vebhara hi!l of Rajagaha. It is identified with the 
Son-Bhandar cave. The Dighanikaya mentions it 
close to the Isigili mountain™. But detailed infor- 
mation about this cave is lacking in the Nikayas™. 
The Majjhimanikaya refers to another cave called 
the Varahaguha which was a natural cave on the 
Gijjhakata mountain. Dighanakha,-a paribbajaka 
(wanderer), met Buddha here in course of his 
wandering ™. 


Lakes=The first four Nikayas refer also to a few 
lakes of ancient India. According to their origin 
lakes were of two types: natural and artificial. The 
natural lakes were those which came into existence 
through a natural process, while the artificial ones 
were artificially dug. We are, however, concerned 
here with the natural lakes. 

The Anguttaranikaya presents a list of some im- 
portant lakes which were the sources of great rivers 
like the Ganga, the Yamuna, the Aciravati, the Sara- 
bha and the Mahi. The lakes mentioned in that list 
are: the Anotatta, the Sihapapata, the Rathakara, 
the Kannamunda, the Kunila, the Chaddanta and 
the Mandakini™. Among them, however, the Anot- 
290 Dighanikaya, ii, pp. 269-270. 
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atta is of much significance as it was frequently 
visited by Buddha, the Compassionate One. It was 
located in the Uttarapatha and is supposed to be the 
same as Rawanhrad or Langa. Anotatta was a lotus 
lake with four outlets on its four sides, from each of 
which flowed a river. The outlets were known as the 
Sihamukha, Hatthimukha, Assamukha and the 
Usabhamukha. Anotatta was also ca’led the Ana- 
vatapta (the Unheated) and lay on the top of the 
Himalayas. From this lake four rivers, namely the 
Ganga, the Sindhu, the Vaksu (Oxus) and the Sita 
(Tarim) came out. The Kannamunda or Kanna- 
mundaka is also mentioned as one of the seven great 
lakes of Himava. Its waters never became hot. It 
is said that Buddha with a large company of the 
Sakiyas once visited the Kunala lake®®. This lake 
also lay in the Himalayan region. It is said that the 
sunrays never reached the waters of this lake**. The 
lake called Chaddanta was a'so located in the Hima- 
layas and was fifty leagues in length and fifty in 
breadth being surrounded by seven ranges of moun- 
tains, viz., Cullakala, Makakala, Udaka, Candapassa, 
Suriyapassa, Manipassa and Suvannapassa. On the 
western side of this lake there was the Kaficanaguha, 
twelve leagues in extent, where the elephant king 
used to live. Occasional references to Rathakara and 
Mandakini are also found in the Nikayas. It seems 
that they also lay in the Himalayan region. 


Forests=Vanas or forests occupied a very impor- 
tant place in the economic geography of ancient India. 
They used to supply wood, timber, animals, birds, 
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snakes and other precious materials. The four 
Nikayas devote quite a few pages to describe some 
natural forests (sayamjata vana). It should be 
noted that no detailed description of such forests is 
found in these texts. The Majjhima Nikaya gives a 
list of forests. ‘These forests were the Dandaka, 
Kalinga, Mejjha and Matanga®’. Among them the 
Dandaka forest was known to all and lay along the 
Vindhya mountains. It separated the Middle 
Country from the Dakkhinapatha and covered practi- 
cally the whole Central India from the Bundelkhand 
region to the river Krsna®*. But according to the 
great epic, the Mahabharata, it was confined upto the 
source of the Godavari and not upto the Krsna™. 
The forest of Kalinga lay between the Godavari river 
on the south-west and the Gaoliya branch of the 
Indravati river on the north-west. But Rapson 
locates it in a place between the Mahdnadi and the 
Godavari. The exact identification of neither 
Mejjharafifia nor Matangarafifia is known yet. Apart 
from these four forests references have also been 
made to the forest of Gunda (Gundavana) which be- 
came well-known due to its association with vener- 
able Mahakaccina, a prominent disciple of the 
Exalted One“. But no information is obtained in 
the Nikayas about its actual location. The Majjhima 
Nikaya mentions a forest called Baliharana Vanas- 
anda (‘Wood of the offerings’) which was probably 
situated near Kusinara*’. This forest was so called 
$97 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. $78 (Upalisuttam) . 
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because the people brought oblations there for crea- 
tures. Reference to this forest is also found in the 
Anguttara Nikaya’”. Gosingasalavana was situated 
near Nadika. The Papaficasiidani, a commentary on 
the Majjhima Nikaya, relates that this forest thus 
was known because the branches grew up like the 
horns of a cow from the trunk of a big sala tree that 
existed in this forest**. The two forests called the 
Mahavana of Vesali and of Kapilavatthu are also 
mentioned as natural woods. The Mahavana of 
Vesali lay outside the town of Vesali and continued 
upto the Himalayas. It was called Mahavana for 
its extensive area*”. As regards the Parileyyakavana 
it is said that this forest was an elephant-forest lying 
near Kosambi on the way to Savatthi“®. The exact 
identification of this wood is not yet finalised. 
Mention is further found of the Nagavana in the 
Vajji territory and near Hatthigama,*” the Salavana 
of the Mallas of Kusinara on the bank of the river 
Hirafifiavati,“°* the Bhesakalivana“® (known 
also as Kesakalavana*’) in the neighbourhood 
of Sumsumaragiri of the Bhaggas, the Sita- 
vana at Rajagaha,‘“ Jatiyavana in the country 
of the Bhaddiyas,“* Pavarika-ambavana at 
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Nalanda,’ the Andhavana at Savatthi,** the Makka- 
rakata-arafifia of Avanti,“® the three forests called 
Simsapavana situated near Alavi,"* in Kosambi,™” 
and to the north of Setavya,** and lastly the Pippha- 
livana of the Moriyas*”. Apart from these natural 
forests mention is also found of some reserve and 
artificial forests. Among them, however, Makha- 
deva’s mango-grove which was situated in Mithila 
and named after the king of Mithila, Veluvana at 
Rajagaha,” Jetavana of Savatthi,*” the Afijanavana 
in Saketa,* Jivaka’s Ambavana at Rajagaha,*™ 
Ambapalivana (a mango-orchard donated by Amba- 
pali, a courtesan) in Vesali,“* Ambatakavana,’ the 
Icchananga!avanasanda in Kosala,” the Latthivana, 
and Moranivapa at Rajagaha‘*’ were important. 


Places mentioned 


We now propose to give a geographical account 
of a few places mentioned in the Nikayas, 
Indeed these Pali texts throw a flood of light 
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on numerous towns, cities and villages. Most 
of them became, however, noteworthy due to 
their frequent association with Buddha and his 
disciples. Curiously enough the Nikayas lack 
detailed information as regards their actual location 
and physical features. .But occasional references to 
them show that they occupied distinctive position in 
the history of Buddhism. Below is given a short 
account of them in an alphabetical order: 


Alavaka=The realm of Alavaka*** was situated 
near the Ganges and was probably identical with the 
Chancku territory visited by Hiuen-tsang. Cunning- 
ham and Smith identify it with the Gbhazipur region.” 
The name of tke country was derived from the capital 
Alavi* which has been identified with Newa! or Nawal 
in the Unio district in Uttar Pradesh**. We find that 
Buddha visited the Aggalave shrine at Alavi, which 
lay on the way between the capitals of Kosala and 
Magadha*™. 
| Ambalatthika =Ambalatthika was a Buddhist site 
in and about Rajagaha**. It wag the first resting 
place on tke high road extending from Rajagaha. to 
Nalanda and further east and north-east**. 


Ambasonda=Ambasanda (Amrakhanda) was a 
brahmana ham!et located in the east of Rajagaha to 
the north of the Vediyaka mountain and the Inda- 
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salaguha**. It was so called because there were 
mango-orchards not far from it**. 


Andhakavinda=Andhakavinda was a_ village 
which presumably lay between Varanasi and Raja- 
gaha. In the Anguttara Nikaya it is mentioned as 
one of the villages of the Magadhan kingdom. It is 
said that once the Exalted One was dwelling among 
the Magadhas at. Andhakavinda. 


Anguttarépa=According to the Saratthapakasini, 
a commentary on the Samyutta Nikaya, Anguttarapa 
lay to the north of Anga across the river Ganga‘. 
This Anguttarapa should be identified. with the 
modern Purnea and Saharsa districts. It seems that 
the whole area remained submerged under water for 
the major part of the year as the term “Anguttarapa” 
means “the waters to the north of Anga.” 


Apana=Apana was a city of Anga*** or more pre- 
cisely in Anguttarapa,*” which was probably an inte- 
gral part of Anga. It may be presumed that Apana 
was situated to the north of the Ganga in the modern 
Purnea or Saharsa district. The Papaficasidani, a 
commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya, describes that 
the place was so called because there were twenty 
thousand bazars“”. It may have been a market-place 
connecting north and south Bihar. 


435 Dighanikaya, vol. ii, p. 263. 

488 Sumanigalavilasini, vol. iii, p. 697. 

487 Saratthapakasini, vol. ii, pp. 437, 489. 

483 Samyuttanikaya, vol. v, p. 225. 

489 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, pp. 359, 447; vol. ii, p. 146. 
440 Papaficasiidani, vol. ii, p. 586. 
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Assapura=It was a nigama in the kingdom of 
Anga“* which was to the east of the Cedi kingdom. 
It is quite likely that Assapura to the south of 
Savatthi was another place. 


Atthikanagara=It was probably a village“? which 
may be identified with a village called Hathagaon on 
the Bagmati river. 


Ayojjha=Buddha once resided in Ayojjha on the 
bank of the Ganges** (probably on the bank of the 
Sarayii river)***. Ayojjha may be identified with 
Ayodhya of the Ramayana and A-yu-te of Hiuen- 
tsang who placed it 600 li to: the south-east of the 
neighbourhood of Navadevakula city identified with 
Newal in Unao district. It lay at a distance of only 
a mi'e from Fyzabad and corresponded roughly to 
modern Oudh**. This city subsequently became an 
important centre of Buddhism. 


Beluvagéma=The village of Beluva was located 
in Vesali‘*, 


Bhagga=The exact location of the Bhagga terri- 
tory is not yet finalised. But Dr. Malalasekera 
locates it between Vesali and Savatthi’: Its capital 


441 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, pp. 271, 281. 

442 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, p. 349} vol. v, p. 342. 

443 Samyuttanikaya, vol, iii, p. 140. 

444 Joshi, Lalmani. Studies in the Buddhistic culture of India (1967 ed.) 
p. 34. 

445 Law, B. C. Geography of early Buddhism, (1932 ed.), p. 24. 

446 Samyuttanikaya, vol. v, p. 152. 

447 Malalasekera, G. P. Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, ii, p. 345. 
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Sumsumaragiri“® is identified with the present 
Chunar hills“®. Dr. Jayaswal thinks that the seat 
of power of tre Bhaggas was somewhere in or about 
the district of Mirzapur*®. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that it was used as a fort“. 


Bhandagéma=Bhandagama was situated in the 
country of the Vajjis*™. 

Bhoja=References to Bhoja in the Nikayas are 
not uncommon**. Bkoja may be identified with 
Berar or ancient Vidarbha and Cammaka, four miles 
south-east of E‘ichpur in the Amroati District. 


Dandakappa=In the Anguttaranikaya it is men- 
tioned as the Kosalan town which was visited by the 
Master when he was wandering among the Kosalas. 
Venerable Ananda with a number of monks went to 
the river Aciravati of Dandakappa to batke™. Thus 
it is apparent that Dandakappa was situated on the 
bank of the Aciravati river. 


Devadaha=It was a market-town of the Sakiyas 
and is frequently mentioned in the Nikayas as 
“Sakkanam nigamo”* which lay near the Lumbini 
Grove and which was visited by Buddha*®. 


448 Majjhimanakaya, i, p. 832; ii, pp. 91-97; Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 61. 
449 Ghosh, N. N. Early History of Kausdmbi, p. 82. 

450 Jayaswal. Hindu Polity, p. 49. 

451 Dighanikaya, ii, pr 167. 

452 Ayguttaranikaya, vol. ii, p. 1. 

453 Samyuttanikaya, vol. i, pp. 61-62. 

454 Ajguttaranikaya, iii, (1896 ed.), p. 402. 

nine Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 214. (Devadahasuttam); Chaudhury, B. N. 
Buddhist Centres in ancient India (1969 ed.), p. 47. 

456 Samyuttanikaya, iii, p. 5; v, p. 124; Papaficastidani, iv, p. 1 
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Ekanala=Reference is also found of a brahmana 
village called Ekanala*” which was probably located 
in Magadha. The Exalted One once stayed on the 
Dakkhinagiri at Ekanala** 


Ekasaéla=We know that Buddha once dwelt 
among the Kosalas at the brahmana village of Eka- 
sala which was evidently situated in Kosala*”. 


Gaya=Gaya is at present the headquarters of the 
Gaya district, at a distance of about sixty miles due 
south of Patna. Buddha-Gaya where Gotama attain- 
ed the perfect enlightenment is six miles to the south 
of Gaya. It is said that yakkha Suciloma threatened 
to harm Buddha who was dwelling at Gaya, if the 
latter could not answer his questions. The Exalted 
One, however, replied to his questions and stated that 
all passions proceeded from the hody*”. 


Haliddavasana=Haliddavasana which was visited 
by the Exalted One** was a village in the Koliya 
country which lay to the east of the Sakiya territory. 


Hatthigama=Mention has also been made of 
Hatthigama*” which. was located in the Vajji coun- 
try. It is said that Buddha in course of his journey 
from Rajagaha to Kusinara passed through 
Hatthigama. 


Icchénankalam=It was a brahmana village and 
was situated in Kosala. Buddha and his five hundred 


457 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 172. 

458 Sdratthapakasini, vol. i, p. 242. 

459 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 111. 

460 Suttanipata, p. 47. 

481 Samyuttanikaya, v, p, 115. 

402 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 123; Samyuttanikaya, iv. p. 109. 
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disciples arrived at this village during their sojourn 
in the Kosala country. 


Isipatana=It was at Isipatana Migadaya that 
the Blessed One for the first time preached his 
doctrine, delivered the Dhammacakkapavattana 
Sutta, and converted the Paiicavaggiya bhikkhus™. 
The Migadaya was situated at Isipatana which was 


six miles away from Varanasi. 


Jetavana=It was a royal garden which became a 
favourite retreat of Buddha“ and an early centre of 
Buddhism. It was situated at a distance of one mile 
to the south of Savatthi (modern Saheth-Maheth)**. 
A famous Buddhist monastery was erected and dedi- 
cated to Buddha here by Anathapindika, a lay- 
disciple*". 

Kajangala=The country of Kajangala marked the 
eastern boundary*® of the Buddhist Majjhima Coun- 
try just beyond which was a brahmana village called 

Mahasala. Hieun-tsang related that the country 
of Kajangala, 2,000 li in circuit, was bounded on the 
north by the Ganges“; the kingdom of Pundravar- 
dhana could be reached from its capital by journey- 
ing about 600 li eastward: across the Ganges. The 
Anguttara Nikaya relates that there was a bamboo- 
grove at the town of Kajangala,*” while the Majjhima 
Nikaya speaks of the Mukheluvana situated at 


463 Dighanikaya, i, p. 87; Anguttaranikaya, iii, pp. 30, 341; iv, p, 340. 
404 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 170{f; Samyuttanikaya, v, pp. 420 ff. 

485 Dighanikaya, i, p. 178. 

466 Law, B. C. Historical Geography of ancient India, p. 87. 

467 Aaguttaranikaya, i, (1885 ed.) , p. 47. 

468 Vinayapitaka, ii, p. 38. 

469 Beal. Buddhist Records, ii, p, 193 £ 

470 Ayiguttaranikaya, v, p. 54f. 
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Kajangala*". At the south-east of this country, the 
river known as Salalavati used to flow. Cunningham 
identifies Kajangala (modern Kankjol) with the 
petty state that comprises the whole of the hill 
country to the south and west.of Rajmahal, with the 
plains lying between the hills and the Bhagirathi 
river as far south as Murshidabad. The circuit of 
this country was about 300 miles according to Hiuen- 


tsang*”. 


Kakkarapatta=We find mention of Kakkarapatta 
in the Anguttara Nikaya as a market-town of the 
Koliyas who had their capital at Ramagama,*” about 
forty miles east of Kapilavatthu. Kakkarapatta 
literally means jungle-cock’s feather. 


Kammissadhamma=There is a reference in the 
Majjhima Nikaya to a market-town called Kammas- 
sadhamma of the Kurus. This town was often visited 
by the Exalted One**. Kammassadhamma was also 
spelt as Kammasadhammg or Kammassadhama. 
The Jatakas refer to two townships by the name, 
Kammiasadhamma,—one was called Maha and the 
other was known as Cila*™. 


Kesapuita=The Anguttara Nikaya associates the 
Kalamas with a plece called Kesaputta*®. Buddha- 
ghosa, however, in his commentary related that both 
Kalama and Kesaputta were townships. But he 


474 Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 298. 

47.Cunningham, A, Ancient Geography of India, p. 549. 
473 Anguttaranikaya, iv, (1899 ed.), p. 281. (Kakkarapattam nama 
Koliyanam nigamo) . 

474Dighanikaya, ii, pp. 55, 290; Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 55, 501; ii, pti, 
p. 261; Samyuttanikdya, iii, p. 92. 

415 Jataka, v, pp. 35, 411. 

478 Amguttaranikaya, i, p. 188. 
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did not give their proper location.” Kesaputta was 
478 


probably situated in Kosala. 


Kotigéma =we find that Kotigama was a village 
of the Vajjians*®. Buddha is said to pass through 
Kotigima during his journey from Rajagaha to 
Kusinara*. The village was prebably on the bank 
of the Ganga and served as a port, opposite 
Pataliputta. 


Kuraraghara= It was a town in Avanti adjoin- 
ing the Papatapabbata*™’. 


Khénumata=Khinumatai was a brahmana 
village in Magadha and here the Exalted One lodged 
in the Ambalatthika pleasance. It is said that 
Kitadanta, a Brahmana, dwelt at Khanumata, a 
place teeming with life. This village was covered 
by grassland and woodland*’. There is, at present, 
a village called Khanpur in the Silao Police area, It 
lies in the vicinity of Rajagaha. Similarity in name 
suggests that the present village was probably pre- 
viously called Khanumata*®. 


Khemavati=It was the capital of king Khema’s 
kingdom. The exact identity of the place is not 
yet known. 


_Mathwé=Mathura was the capital of the 


477 Manorathapiirani: Kalamanam nigamoti Kalam. nima Khattiya 
tesam nigamo. Khattiyd ti Kesaputtinigamavasino. 

478 Law, B. C. Historical Geography of ancient India, p. 98. 

479 Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 431. 

490 Dighanikaya, ii, pp. 90-91. 
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482 Dighanikaya, i, p. 127. (Kiitadanta Sutta):. 

483 Pandey, Mithila Sharan. (The) Historical geography and topo- 
graphy of Bihar (Motilal Banarsidass, 1963 ed.), p. 151. 
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Sirasena country. It was built by Rama’s brother 
Satrughna aftér killing the Yadava Lavana at the 
site of the Madhuvana by cutting down the forest 
there*®. Mahakaccaiyana, Buddha’s disciple, Upa- 
guta, the Guide of king Asoka, Gunaprabha,** a 
disciple of Vasubandhu, Dhruva and Vasavadatta 
were all connected with Mathura. In the Nikayas 
it is recorded that the roads of Mathura were un- 
even and full of dust, ferocious dogs, wild animals, 
and demons*’, Even alms were not easily procur- 
able in Mathura**. The ancient city of Mathura is 
identified by Cunningham with the present district 
of Mathura, with the small states of Bharatpur, 
Khiraoli, and Dholpur, and the northern half of the 
Gwalior territory*®. To the east it would have been 
bounded. by the kingdom of Jijhaoti, and on the 
south by Malwa. 


Medalumpa=It was a Sakiya township 
(nigama) where the Exalted One passed several days 
and nights*”. Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, himself 
paid a royal visit to the Master who was then resid- 
ing there. 


Moranivépa =It was a village on the bank of the 
Sumagadha that was probably a tank, in Rajagaha*’. 
There is no village at present near Rajagaha, which 
may be identified with this place, but at a little 
distance in the Sildo police area there is a village 


485 Pargiter. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 170. 

486 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 67; Smith, V. A. Early History of India, p. 199. 
487 The Book of the Gradual Sayings, ii, p. 188. 

488 Anguttaranikaya, iii, p. 256. 

488 Cunningham, A. Ancient Geography of India, p. 428. 

490 Majjhimanikaya, vol. i, pt. i, p. 119 (Dhammacetiya Sutta) . 
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called Mora that may be an abbreviation of the 
ancient name Moranivapa. 


Nélaka=Nalaka was a village located in 
Magadha*’. Sariputta dwelt among the Magadhas 
at Nalagamaka which was not far from Rajagaha** 
and which may be identified with Nalaka. In the 
Mahasudassana Jataka the name of the village 
where the elder Sariputta was born is given as 
Nala*. 

Nélandé = Nalanda in the Nikayas is said to be 
influential and prosperous, full of folk, crowded with 
people devoted to the Exalted One®”. It was a 
suburb of Rajagaha ih Magadha**. The distance 
of Rajagahai to Nalanda was one yojana. It is 
identified with modern Baragaon, seven miles to the 
north-west of Rajgir in the district of Patna‘. 
There was a road from Rajagaha to Nalanda and the 
Exalted One took this path in course of his 
journey**. The word ‘Nalanda’ derived its name 
from the name of a dragon of the tank in the Mango 
Park. But Hiuen-tsang thought that ‘Nalanda’ 
actually referred to the phrase “Insatiable in giving” 
(na-alam-da), a title obtained by the Exalted One 
in a former existence as the ruler of this country. 


Naliké=It was a village which was also called 


492 Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 151. 

493 Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 161, 

494 Jataka, i,,p. 391. 

495 Dighanikaya, i, p. 211. 
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Nadika™. Hiuen-tsang seems to refer to this village 
as Na-te™ or Nataka between Vesali and Magadha. 

Nangaraka = It was a township bordering on the 
Sakiya territory and was meted into the Kosalan 
Country”. 


Pankadhé = Pankadha was a famous township 
which was situated in Kosala. It is said that 
the Buddha visited this city also. 


Patitthéna =It was situated on the north bank 
of the Godavari in the Aurangabad district of 
Hyderabad. It was the same as Potana which is 
described as the capital city of the Assakas in the 
Pali Nikayas™. It was also the capital of king 
Satakarni (Salavahama or Salivahana) and his son 
Saktikumara. 


Pétaliputta= Pataliputta (Pataliputra), during 
Buddha’s time, was known as Pataligama. It was 
still then a little village which actualised the prophecy 
of the Exalted One in the later periods being a busy 
and important city in India. The prophecy about 
it, which was made by Buddha to Ananda runs as 
follows: “And as far, Ananda, as Aryan people 
resort, as far as merchants travel, this will become 
the chief city, Pataliputta, a centre for the inter- 
change of all kinds of wares. But three dangers 
will hang over Pataliputta, that of fire, that of water, 
and that of dissension among friends”. During 


500 Papaficasiidani, vol. ii, p. 235. 

501 Watters, T. W. On Yuan Chwang (1905 ed.), vol. ii, p. 86. 
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Asoka’s period Pataliputta became the Magadhan 
capital. He had a daily income of four hundred 
thousand kahapanas from the four gates of this 
city. Pataliputta was situated near modern Patna 
and was also called Kusumapura and Puspapura as 
numerous flowers used to grow in its royal en- 
closure’. P&taliputta was built near the confluence 
of the great rivers of mid-India, viz., the Ganges, Son 
and. Gandak, but now the Son has receded some 
distance away from it. 

Pubbajira=It was a village in the Vajji Terri- 
tory*®. But its exact identification has not been 
finalised. 


Rajagaha= It is identified with modern Rajgir 
near Patna in Bihar. The Exalted One gave the 
topography of Rajagaha, the ancient capital in the 
following manner: “Now, how pleasant, Ananda, is 
Rajagaha; how pleasant the Vulture’s Peak; how 
pleasant the Banyan tree of Gotama; how pleasant 
the Robbers’ cliff ; how pleasant the Sattapanni cave 
on the-slope of Mount Vebhara; how pleasant the 
Black Rock on the slope of Mount Isigili, how 
pleasant the mountain cave of the Serpents’ Pool in 
the Sitavana Grove; how pleasant the Tapoda 
Grove; how pleasant the Squirrels’ Feeding Ground 
in the Bamboo Grove; how pleasant the Dear Forest 
at Maddakucchi!” Curiously enough this topo- 
graphical statement contains almost all the import- 
ant Buddhist spots in Rajagaha™. 
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Rémegima=Mention is often found of 
Ramagama of the Koliyas™’. Ramagama may be 
identified with modern Rampur Deoriya in the dis- 
trict of Basti in Oudh. 


Saketa=It was the capital city of northern 
Kosala and was probably Sogeda of Ptolemy and 
Shachi of Fa-hien™. Saketa could be reached from 
Savatthi by a chariot drive with seven relays of 
the best of the steeds*’. The exact location of 
Siketa would be somewhere near modern Oudh. 


Samagaémaka= It was probably located in the 
Sakiya jrealm. It jis said that Buddha ‘dwelt at 
Samagamaka in the country of the Sakiyas on the 
bank of a tank™*® and delivered the Sama- 
gamakasutta™. 


Sdépiga=Sapiiga as a place was associated with 
Ananda, one of the. chief disciples of Buddha, who 
used to dwell at this township of the Koliyas’”. 


Sdvattht (or Snivastt)=The ancient site of 
Savatthi may be identified with modern Saheth- 
Maheth which lies on the borders of Gonda and 
Bahraich districts of Oudh im Uttar Pradesh. 
Savatthi is mentioned in the Nikayas as the capital 
of the kingdom of Kosala. It finds mention as a 
prominent stopping place on the highroad starting 
from Rajagaha and extending as far south-west as 
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Alaka and Assaka. There must have been another 
high road by which one could travel from Savatthi 
to Varanasi via Kitagiri**®. The city of Savatthi™’ 
was situated on the bank of the Aciravati. The 
famous Jetavana monastery and the Pubbarama 
were situated on the south of this city™®. ; 


Sendnigama=It was a village located in the 
neighbourhood of Uruvelaé on the bank of the 
Nerafijana and evidently covered a large area of the 
Uruvela tract’. The term ‘Senanigama”” shows 
that it might have been inhabited by soldiers at an 
early period. In the Saratthapakasini, a commen- 
tary on the Samyutta Nikaya, the village is des- 
cribed as nigama or market town, which shows that 
it had grown fairly important. The actual identi- 
fication of Senanigiama is not known yet. But it 
was undoubtedly included in present Bodh-Gaya. 


Setavya=Setavya was a Kosalan township near 
Ukkattha. A road passed from Ukkattha to 
Setavya™. Kumarakassapa went to Setavya or 
Setavya with a large number of monks and con- 
verted Payasi, the chief of Setavya™. 


Sumbha=Sumbha was the land of the Sumbhas 
with Setaka, Sedaka or Desaka as the chief town™. 
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Prof. R. C. Majumdar identifies Sumbha with Suhma 
(modern Midnapur District in West Bengal)**. 


Thaullakotthitam =It was a renowned township 
(nigama) in the Kuru realm. Some brahmana 
householders of this nigama became devotees of the 
Exalted One™. 


Ukkéacela = It is said that the Exalted One stayed 
among the Vajjians at Ukkacela on the left bank of 
the river Ganges together with a great company of 
bhikkhus, not long after the passing away. of Sari- 
putta and Moggallana**. He delivered here the 
Cilagopalakasutta. The Papaficasiidani, a com- 
mentary on the Majjhima Nikaya, tells that once 
the people used to catch fish at this place with the 
help of lights, made of burning clothes dipped into 
oil; so the place was named Ukkacela™”’. ; 


Ukkattha=It was at -Ukkattha that the 
brahmana Pokkharasadi dwelt. This place was in- 
cluded in the Kosalan country during the reign of 
king Pasenadi™. 


Uruvela=It was located in the kingdom of 
Magadha. Uruvela was probably a forest tract that 
covered a large area to the south of the Gayaéirsa 
(Brahmayoni) during the peroid of Buddha, and _ 
may have spread on. both banks of the Phalgu or 
Nerafijana™. Gotama dwelt here at the foot of the 


524 Law, B. C. India as described in early texts of Buddhism and. Jainism, 
p- Sl. 
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Ajapala banyan tree on the bank of the river 
Nirafijana™., Uruvela (or Uruvela or Uruvilva) 
may be identified with modern village of Urel near 
BodhGaya in Bihar™. 


Vebhalingam = The Perfectly Enlightened One in 
course of his discourse mentioned the village-market- 
place (gimanigama) Vebhalingam. He stated that 
this township was situated in Kosala in old days. 
Kassapa the Buddha used to dwell here in his 
monastery™. In the township of Vebhalingam 
Ghatikara, a potter and the chief attendant of 
Kassapa the Buddha, and his most intimate friend, 
Jotipala lived™. 


Veluvana=Veluvana (or Venuvana) was a 
charming grove at Rajagaha, which was surrounded 
by bamboos. The full name of the place was Velu- 
vana Kalandakanivapa, the second part of the name 
indicates that the squirrels used to roam freely here 
and found a beautiful feeding spot™. 


Vendigapura= Venagapura was a _ prosperous 
brahmana township (brahmananigama) which was 
located in the kingdom of Kosala™. 


Veranja=It was situated near Madhura 
(Mathura). Buddha once stopped on the way lead- 
ing to Verafija from Madhura and delivered a sutta 
to a householder*™. The Exalted One spent the 
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rainy season at Verafija and at the end of the rainy 
season he left it and reached Varanasi. 


Vesala—Even during the 6th century B.C. 
Vesali or Vaisali was the large capital-city of the 
Licchavis.. It is identified by Gen. Cunningham 
with the present village of Basarh in the Muzaffarpur 
district, in Tirhut™. T. W. Rhys Davids, too, opines 
that the ancient site of Vesali may be identified to a 
place somewhere in Tirhut“*. But Dr. W. Hoey 
inclines to locate it in Cherand in the Chapra or 
Saran district™*. Vesali, the magnificent city, was 
closely connected with Buddha and Buddhism™. 
Many important discourses were delivered here by 
Buddha. The Dighanikaya offers us the topo- 
graphy of Vesali. Once the Exalted One -address- 
ing venerable Ananda said: “How delightful a spot, 
Ananda, is Vesali, and how charming are the Udena 
Shrine, the Gotamaka Shrine, the Sattambaka 
Shrine, the Bahuputta Shrine, the Sarandada Shrine 
and the Capala Sbrine”™. 

Besides all these important places, the Nikayas 
mention names of some other cities and villages of 


587 Cunningham, A, Archaeological Survey of India Report, v, i, 
pp. 55-56; xvi, p. 6. 

538 Davids, Rhys. Buddhist India, p. 41. 

539 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1900, v, Ixix, pt. i, 
pp. 78-80. 

540 Joshi. Lalmani, Studies in the Buddhistic culture of India: 
During the 7th and 8th centuries AD. (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 
1967), p. 38. 

541, Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 227-37; Samyuttanikaya, v, pp. 389-90; 
Anguttaranikaya, ii, pp. 190-94; 200-202 ; iii, pp. 75-78, 167-68. 

542 Dighanikiya, ii, pp. 102, 118 (Ramaniya, Ananda, Vesali, rama- 
Miyam Udenam Cetiyam, ramaniyam Gotamakam Cetiyam, ramaniyam 
Sattambakam Cetiyam, ramaniyam Bahuputtam Cetiyam, ramaniyam* 
SGrandadam Cetiyam, ramanfiyam Capalam Cetiyam); Asguttaranikaya, 
iv, p. 309. 
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ancient India. It is said that when the Exalted One 
desired to expire at Kusinara Ananda, one of the 
dearest disciples of Buddha, entreated him to choose 
one of the great and prosperous cities of the then 
India. Indeed there were numerous towns, villages 
and territories in India during the period of the com- 
pilation of the Nikayas. But most of them due to 
lack of detailed information still remain. unidentified. 


APPENDIX: ONE 
MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE FOUR NIKAYAS 


The Suttapitaka of the Pali Canon consists of the 
five Nikayas or Collections, namely, Dighanikaya, 
Majjhimanikaya, Samyuttanikaya, Anguttaranikaya 
and Khuddakanikaya’. The Nikaya-texts are com- 
posed in the prose of the dialogues and narratives, 
as well as in sayings and songs, representing “the 
greatest literary works which Buddhism has 
produced”. 

The Dighanikaya includes discourses consisting 
of similes, parables, anecdotes which are of utmost 
significance from the points of view of sociological 
data, objective observation and religious admonition. 
Indeed this text may be regarded as a literary com- 
position which is “drawn up as a uniform whole”, 
The compiler of this Collection probably desires to 
arrange the suttas according to some principles, 
classing together such discourses as seemed to belong 
together by reason of association of ideas or word- 
ing. Thus an ideal of life may be traced in the 
discourses of this Nikaya*. The Majjhimanikaya 
sums up religious and philosophical controversies 
and discusses the brahmanical claim to the social 


J, Sumasgalavilasini (P.T.S.), p. 22f; cf. Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, 1886, p. 57 (Gandhavamsa) . 

2 Dighanikaya, p. xlii. 

3¥Franke, R.O. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ges¢lls- 
chaft 67, 1913, 409 ff. ; Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlances 
27, 1913, 198 ff, 276 ff. : 
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supremacy. The suttas of the Majjhimanikaya 
differ from those of the Dighanikiya only in being, 
on the whole, shorter. Still in this Collection also 
each discourse forms a complete whole and the 
suttas are as different in kind as they are in import- 
ance. The Samyuttanikaya describes the behaviour 
of groups and individuals who are associated with 
Buddha. The Anguttaranikiya provides numerical 
categorisations; all types which are found in this 
collection have been arranged from one to eleven 
subdivisions. The Khuddakanikaya, on the other 
hand, consists of fifteen books of diverse forms and 
subjects, which are: Khuddakapatha, Dhammapada, 
Udana, Itivuttaka, Suttanipata, Vimanavatthu, 
Petavatthu, Theragatha, Therigatha, Jataka, Nid- 
desa, Patisambhidamagga, Apadina,. Buddhavamsa 
and Cariyapitaka. 

The classification of this Pitaka into the above 
mentioned four Nikayas appears to have been purely 
formal one due to convenience in committing to 
memory, the groupings being into (a) long suttas, 
(b) medium suttas, (c) grouped suttas, and 
(d) suttas arranged on a numerical principle. It is 
not surprising that there should be other doctrinal 
works which do not fit into this fourfold scheme. 
So Theravada Buddhism arranges these into the 
fifth Nikaya, called the Khuddakanikaya*. Buddha- 
ghosa informs us that the whole Tipitaka and not 
the Suttapitaka alone is divided into five Nikayas. 
He, therefore, counts the Vinayapataka and the 
Abhidhammapitaka with the Khuddakanikaya. 


4Thomas, Edward J. (The) History of Buddhist Thought (London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1953), p. 269. 
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As regards the mutual relationship among the 
first four Nikayas, it may be remarked that these 
Nikayas are cognate as well as homogeneous in 
nature’. The Khuddakanikaya is excluded from our 
present study, because it assumes a quite different 
character. Indeed the Digha-, Majjhima-, 
Samyutta-, and Anguttara Nikayas are mutually 
inter-related. This fact may be confirmed on the 
following grounds : 

(i) Some of the suttas reappear in two or more 
of these Nikayas. It will generally be difficult to 
find out whether a discourse originally occupies a 
place in the one or the other Nikaya. For instance, 
if the discourse on the three evils which lead women 
to hell, occurs in the Samyuttanikaya as well as in 
the Anguttaranikaya, it equally fits well into the 
first named Collection in the “Section on women’”® 
as into the latter Collection in the “Section on 
three’. Further some sections of the Samyutta- 
nikaya are presented like extensions or illustrations 
of the Anguttaranikaya®. Likewise it seems that the 
suttas of the Dighanikaya often give the impression 
of having origmated through the extensions of 
shorter texts. So the Satipattana Sutta® of the 
Majjhimanikaya, for instance, reappears literally in 
the Mahasatipatthana”® of the Dighanikaya, only 


5 Law, Bimala Churn. (A) History of Pali Literatare, vol. i (London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Ltd., 1933), p. 80. 

6 Samnyuttanikaya’ (P.T.S.), vol. iv, pp. 238-251. 

7 Apguttaranikaiya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 101-304. 

.  8cf, Samyuttanikdya, xxxvii,.4 with Anguttaranikaya, iii, 127 and 
Samyuttanikaya, xxxvii, 5-9 and 14, 24 with Anguttaranikaya, v, 230 and 
115-120. 

© Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 55-63. 
Up Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 290-315. 
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Taste No. 7 


NIKAYAS IN THE PALI CANON 


Vinaya Pitaka— > \ j (i) _Khandhaka : 


Sutta Pitaka —> 


TIPITAKA]” Dhamma) 


f (i) Sutta Vibhanga: Maha- 


@ 


(b) 


() 


@) 


vibhanga & Bhikkhu- 
nibhivanga—Patimokkha. 


Mahavagga 
& Cullavagga. 


\ Git) Parivara or Parivarapatha 


Dighanikaya (=Dirgha- 
gama) ; ‘Sumangalavilasin’ 
of Buddhaghosa is its com- 
mentary ; it consists of 34 
suttas which are divided 
into Silakkhandhavagga, 
Mahavagga and Patika- 
vagga. 
Majjhimanikaya 
(=Madhyamagama) ; its 
commentary is the ‘Papafi- 
casidani’ of Buddhaghosa ; 
it includes 152 suttas. 


Samyuttanikdya (=Sam- 
yuktagama) ; ‘Sarattha- 
pakasini’ of Buddhaghosa 
is its commentary; it ar- 
ranges suttas in 5 vaggas 
divided into samyuttas or 
groups and into smaller 
vaggas of separate suttas : 
Sagattavagga, Nidana- 
vagga, Khandhavagga, Sala- 
yatanavagga & Mahavagea. 


Anguttaranikaya (=Ekot- 
tarikagama) ; its commen- 
tary is ‘Manorathapirani’ 
of Buddhaghosa; it con- 
sists of Il nipatas or 
groups, each divided into 
vaggas, which usually con- 
tain 10 suttas. 
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(e) Khuddakanikaya (=Ksu- 
drakagama); it consists 
of 15 independent texts, 
viz., uddakapatha, 
Dhammapada, Udana, Iti- 
vuttaka, Suttanipata, Vima- 
mavatthu, Petavatthu, 
Theragatha, Therigatha, 
Jataka, Niddesa,  Pati- 
sambhidamagga, Apadana, 
Buddhavamsa & Cariya- 
pitaka. 


( @ Dhammasangani, (?i) Vi- 

|bhanga, (ii) Dhatukatha, 

Abhidhamma—>-~ (iv) Puggalapafifiatti, ~ (v) 

Pitaka | Kathavatthu, (wi) Yamaka, & 
(wii) Patthana. 


with a few additions after the style of a commentary. 
Even some portions of the Dighanikaya undoubtedly 
fit better into the Anguttaranikaya. Besides, a large 
number of discourses in the Anguttaranikaya comes 
into existence in the same way as in the Samyutta- 
nikaya. Indeed the fact that many suttas in these 
two Nikayas may be explained primarily by varia- 
tions of one and the same theme with numerous 
repetitions, cannot be ignored and this is occasionally 
the case in the Dighanikaya and the Majjhima- 
nikaya also. Inspite.of such suttas drawn out to 
inordinate length owing to the abundant repetitions, 
there are side by side some brief and terse dialogues, 
in which idea is presented with the utmost brevity, 
nicety and lucidity. Such dialogues may be traced 
in all the four Nikayas, which belong to the earlier 
portions of the Pali Canon. 

(ii) There is very little difference in doctrines 
which these four Nikdyas contain. Thus the four- 
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fold noble truth, the law of dependent origination, 
the eightfold noble path, theory of kamma or deed, 
belief in not-self (anatta), impermanence (anicca) 
and suffering (dukkha) are discussed in detail or in 
brief in all these four Nikayas*. The ideal of the 
Arahat and the conception of the Nibbana or final 
emancipation form the end and aim of Buddhist 
doctrines presented here. Even in several suttas the 
discussions on morality (sila), concentration 
(samadhi) and wisdom (pafifia) have elaborately 
been made. All these texts relate that Gotama 
Buddha is a Tathagata who has trodden the path of 
emancipation in order to encourage his disciples. to 
tread the same way and that the doctrine of the path 
leading to Nibbana is the nucleus of these Nikayas. 
Indeed the doctrines enumerated in these Nikayas 
are not different in nature and in this respect also 
these texts bear a stamp of affinity and relation. 
(iii) In style and language also there is no essen- 
tial difference among the four Nikdyas as such. 
Even the same mode of discussion prevails in all these 
texts. The suttas or discourses which are either 
speeches of the Blessed One or of his earliest disciples 
form the contents of these Nikayas. Such speeches 
are preceded by a brief prologue, in which we are 
informed of the venue and the occasion of a parti- 
cular discourse. Each sutta has, therefore, a typical 
beginning with the words: “Evam me sutam. 
Ekam samayam Bhagava Savatthiyam (or Vesa- 
liyam and the like) viharatiti”—“Thus have I heard. 


11 Bhagwat, N. K. Readership Lectures, 1924-25: The Buddhistic 
Philosophy of the Theravada School, as embodied in the Pali Abhidhamma 
(Patna, Patna University, 1929), pp. 35-69 (The Philosophy in the 
Nikayas, or the Dhamma of the Buddhist Trinity) . 
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At one time the Lord is staying at Savatthi (or 
Vesali and the like)”. Prof. Winternitz writes: 
“Even the best real dialogues in the Nikayas will 
rarely remind us of the dialogues of Plato, but very 
often indeed of the dialogue of the Upanisads and the 
Itihasa dialogues, with which we became acquainted 
in the Mahabharata””’. The discourses collected in 
these Nikayas are generally composed in prose, al- 
though verses (gathais) which are partly quotations 
and partly interposed verses appear in between the 
prose passages for elevating the prose on a grave 
occasion. Thus, for example, when the verses are 
introduced by the words: “tatth’etam vuccati”— 
“here the following is told”, these are evidently the 
quotations, and when some important utterances in 
verse with the introduction: “Thus speak the 
Master” or “The Lord addressed himself in the 
following verses” are put in the mouth of the 
Blessed One, these verses are composed by the com- 
piler of the sutta himself. Again in all these dis- 
courses when Buddha carries on a discussion with an 
opponent who is either a brahmana or a member of 
the heretical sect, he displays the same refined, skil- 
ful, polite and amiable disposition. First, he puts 
himself entirely in the place of his opponent sect out 
from the same points of view as he does, makes use 
of the same expressions, and often also uses the same 
technical terms, and imperceptibility, which lead 
his opponent over to the opposite standpoint. 

(iv) The literary merits which are common. to 
the suttas of the four Nikéayas reveal that these 


12 Winternitz, Maurice. (A) History of Indian Literature, vol. ii 
(Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1983), p. 76. 
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texts are compiled from essentially the same 
materials and hence are mutually related. The 
suttas of the Nikayas are embellished with similes 
and parables which have tremendous effect on the 
mind and intellect of the hearer. Thus these 
Nikayas form a veritable mine of similes which are 
foremost in investing these speeches with a literary 
character and artistic significance’*. A pleasing in- 
stance of a convincing simile is supposed by the dia- 
logue of Buddha with the son of Malunkya™. 
Similarly no less apt are the parables of the Tevijja 
Sutta’.. In the Samafifiaphala Sutta’’ also Buddha 
mentions a series of beautiful similes. A very popular 
and frequently applied simile is that of the oil lamp". 
To the question of a village elder as to why Buddha 
though says to be benevolent and compassionate 
towards all beings, yet preaches his doctrines 
thoroughly to some, but less thoroughly to others, 
he answers with the following parable: As the former 
first cultivates the good field, then the moderately 
good one, and finally the bad one, so Buddha 
preaches his doctrine first to the monks and nuns, 
then to the lay-adherents and only last of all to the 
non-adherents*. Such parables are not merely 
illustrative and argumentative but also didactic, so. 
that. these frequently include a positive teaching”. - 


18 Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1906-1907, pp. 52-151 (Rhys Davids, 
C.A.F. Similes in the Nikéyas) . 
14 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.); vol. i, pp. 482-437, 
15 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 235-253. 
16 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 47-86. 
47 Samyuttanikaya, xii, 53. 
18 Samyuttanikaya, xlii, 7, 1-8. 
- 49Pande, Govind Chandra. Studies in the origins of Buddhism 
(Allahabad, University of Allahabad, 1957), p. 32. 
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Humour, tco, is not lacking in the parables of the 
Nikayas. 

(v) The first four Nikayas as such contain very 
oid as weil as more modern elements. Thus the 
Anguttanikaya may be somewhat later than the 
other Nikayas”; there should not be a very much 
interval of time between it and others. Even there 
is- less foundation of the statements like “the 
Dighanikaya is the earliest accessible source of 
Buddhist writing’*’ or “the Majjhimanikaya is per- 
haps the most profound and impassioned of all the 
Nikayas and also the oldest”. In fact, the earliest 
“accessible sources” of Buddha’s doctrines are only 
a few isolated suttas which are collected in different 
Nikayas, are not afforded by any single collection 
and practically may be culled from aimost all 
Buddhist texts composed either in Sanskrit or in Pali. 

The above study reveals that the: first four 
Nikayas are mutually related and are quite different 
in nature and contents from the fifth one, i.e., the 
Khuddakanikaya. Indeed their homogeneous 
character has attributed to them a distinction. 
Wherever a doctrine is to be proved, we cannot find 
much more than accumulation of synonyms and 
dogmatic classifications and enumerations, which 
form the most particular characteristic of all the four 
Nikayas. 


20 Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 1908, vol. xxxv, pt. ii, 
p. 83f- 

21 Franke, R.O. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen gesellschaft, 
69, 1915, 455. 

22Elict, Charles. Hinduism and Buddhism (London 1921), vol. i, 
p. 278. 


APPENDIX TWO 


TREATMENT OF SIMILES IN THE 
FOUR NIKAYAS 


Similes occupy a considerable portion in the first 
four Nikayas which are rich stores of the sense- 
images of speech. Indeed an individual who is in- 
terested in literary forms will be able, on the basis 
of such similes which are remarkable for the range 
in imagery and for the degrees of repetition, to group 
out the variety of ways in which the compiler of the 
Nikayas has presented the images. In these works 
it is noticed that “instruction by means of similes is 
a favourite device, whether one simile is spun out 
though an entire speech, or whether a whole series 
of similes runs through a speech in. order to impress 
one and the same doctrine. again and again”. It is 
certainly a part of the teaching method of Gotama 
Buddha to enthra! and convince his audience by 
means of similes which although bear no strength of 
arguments, but often have more effect on the mind 
and intellect of the hearer then a’ thousand terse dry- 
as-sand arguments. The Blessed One is much aware 
of this and so he embellishes his speeches with similes. 
In the suttas of the Nikayas, therefore, a veritable 
flood of similes which add a literary atmosphere to 
these dry speeches, may be witnessed. Occasionally 
the similes are presented in a very pleasing and 
homely manner in a particular situation. 


1 Winternitz, Maurice. (A) History of Indian Literature, vol. ii 
(Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1933, p. 46. 
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The term ‘Simile’ (Pali Upama)’* generally means 
the resemblance between two objects, namely, the 
Upamana, i.e., the object with which the comparison 
is made and the Upameya, i.e., the object compared’. 
But here it has been used in a wider sense to signify 
“not only the tale or fable, and the parable, but also 
the swifter single figure, even when compressed into 
one adjectival term”. Thus the words like ‘bhiita- 
pubbam’ and ‘seyyathapi’, introducing the former 
kinds, here stand cheek by jowl with the more poetic 
particles attending single metaphors as yatha, iva 
and va.. Still it should be admitted that some similes 
which are found in the four Nikayas belong to the 
vocabulary of other Pali texts, too*. As the tope of 
‘desire’ which is the.origin of all sufferings is discuss- 
ed, the term ‘thirst’ that leads from existence to 
existence, is used. At such migration from birth to 
re-birth, i.e., samsara, there is the ‘ocean’, on the 
‘further shore’ of which Nibbana beckons. Desire 
and sin together form a ‘flood’ and an individual who . 
has attained Nibbana is ‘rescued from the flood’. 
The result of good and evil deed is. the ‘fruit’, and as 


2Chatterjee, Heramba Nath. Comparative Studies in Pali & Sanskrit 
Alamkaras, Part I (Calcutta, 1960 ed.), pp. 12-31. 

SSangharaksita. Subodhalamkara; trans. by Aryavamsa Bhikkhu 
(Calcutta, 1948 ed), p. 43 (Upamanopameyyanam sadhammatham 
siyopama, verse no. 176). cf. Yathkathaficit sadrsyam yatrodbhitam 
prati’-yate Upama nama (Dandi Kavy§darsa, II. 14). ‘Sangharaksita, the 
author of the Subodhalamkara, classifies Upamla under three heads: 

(a) Saddagamma—where the similarity is expressed by words, 

(b) Atthagamma—where it is to be known from meaning, 

(©) Vakyatthagamma—where it is dependent on both word and 

meaning (Saddatthagamma vakyattha-visayati ca si tidha, verse 
no. 176). 

4 Pande, Govind Chandra. Studies in the origins of Buddhism (1957 

ed.), p. 31. 
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the deed or kamma is treated, the simile of seed and 
fruit is frequently utilised. 

The similes of the Nikayas are of the utmost 
significance from the point of view of social history, 
because these often introduce us into the midst of 
the daily life of the ancient Indians, of the artisans, 
agriculturists and merchants, of whom brahmanical 
texts, which move almost entirely in the circles of 
priests and warriors, has so little to say’. Thus are 
found the similes of the coachman, charioteer, dice- 
player and the preparation of sesame-oil. These 
similes further record the object and events, in the 
environing scenes of nature and of human contri- 
vance, throwing a fresh light oh time, place and com- 
temporary culture. It is to be noted that the 
simile of “river, notably the Ganges” recurs in these 
texts with the greatest frequency. Other similes of 
mountain, animals like elephant’, cow who is the 
“chief friend of ours”’, deer, lion, and moon, sun, 
tree, loltus*, house, way or path, field, seed, plough, 
ship or boat, vehicle, driver, snare, trap and hook, 
also occur indiscriminately in these Nikayas. 

In the form of a classified index Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids has endeavoured “to present a fairly 
exhaustive list of the figures of speech, both simple 
and compound, occuring in the Sutta Pitaka’”’. But 
as we are concerned here primarily with the first 


5The Open Court (Chicago), vol. xxii, p. 522% (Rhys Davids, 
CAF. Buddhist Parable and Similes) . 

Skuiijara, gaja, naga, and hatthi. 

Tyatha mt, pits, bhata. 

Suppala, kumuda, paduma, pundazika, pokkhara. 

Journal of the Pali ‘Text Society, 1906-1907, p. 52 (Rhys Davids, 
C.A.F. Similes in the Nikayas) . 
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four Nikayas—Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta and 
Anguttara—we are reproducing in the following - 
pages only those similes which are found in abund- 
ance in these canonical texts. Such similes may 
serve to help in following with sympathy and intelli- 
gence the views taken by the Buddhist thought of the 
problems of life and conduct. Having considered in 
this light Mrs. C.A.F. Rhys Davids has arranged the 
said index in the following manner: “Metaphors 
common to folk-philosophy generally, and to Indian 
folk-philosophy in particular. Similes illustrating 
problems of thought and conduct resembling 
those in other religious literatures. Similes illustrat- 
ing problems of thought and conduct distinctively 
Buddhist”. Below are mentioned, in an alphabetical 
order, the similes which occur frequently in the first 
four Nikayas: 
akkha(axle): .:. ratho ... jhanakkho™. 
akkha(die): (a) yatha sakatiko ... visamam 
maggam aruhya, akkhachinno va jhayati". 

(6) appamatt(ak)o ayam kali/yo akkhesu 
dhanaparajayo”. 
akkhadhutta (one who has the vice of gambling): 

(c) bhitapubbam dve akkhadhutta”™. 

(d) seyyathapi akkhadhutto ... puttam pi 
jiyetha™. 
akkhika (one who takes up a mesh): seyyathapi 
akkhika-harako gantva™. 


10 Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 6. 

1, Samyuttanik4ya, i, p. 57. 

12 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 149;, Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 3; v, pp. 171, 174. 
18 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 348. 

14 Majjhimanikaya, iii, pp. 170, 178. 

15 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 383. 
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agara (house): (a) seyyathapi katthafi ca paticca 
.. agaran teva samkham gacchati"*. 

(6) seyyathapi opurisassa agaram  ekadas- 
advaram”™. 

(c) seyyathapi assu dve agara sadvara"*. 
dgantukdgara (reception hall for strangers or 

guests): seyyathapi agantukagaram tattha puratthi- 
maya disiya agantva’’. 

aggi (fire): (a) seyyathapi yam yadeva paccayam 
paticca aggi jalati”. 

(6) seyyathapi aggi sa-upidano jalati”. 

(¢) sakalikaggissa ... afifia’va acci*’. 

(d) seyyathapi puriso aggitthiko aggigavesi™. 

(e) cakkhu, ripam ... ragagginad ... mohag- 
gina adittam”. 

(f) seyyathapi sukke tinadiye aggi mutto”. 
aggika (one who worships the fire): bhitapubbam 
aggiko jatilo arafifiayatane ... vasati®. 
angara (charcoal): (a) angarakasipama kama 
vutta’’. 

(6) seyyathipi angarakasu sadhikaporisé pur’ 
angaranam”, 

(c) seyyathapi angarani Aadittani ... sitani”, 

16 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 190. 
17 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 353. 
18 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 279; ii, p. 21; iii, p. 178. 
30 Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 219; v, p. 51. 
20 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 259; ii, p. 181. 
#1 Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 399. 
22 Anguttaranikaya, v, p. 9. 
23 Majjhimanikaya, iii, pp. 141, 143. 
24 Samyuttanikaya, iv, pp. 19-20. 
+ 25 Anguttaranikaya, v, p. 337. 
26 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 339. 
27 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 180. 
28 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 74, 
29 Anguttaranikaya, iii) pp. 407-409. 
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accharika (the sounds of an acchara or heavenly 
nymph): seyyathapi ... accharikam pahareyya”. 
aja (goat): ajapado dando”. 

atthi (bone): atthikankalipama kama”. 

anda (egg): seyyathapi puriso andaharako gantva™. 
atdakosa (shell of eggs): seyyathapi.... kukkuta- 
potakanam pathamataram ... andakosam 
padaletva*. 

adassanakaémo (not desirous of seeing): seyyathapi 
cakkhuma ... adassanakamo assa™. 
antopitibhava (condition of inner filth): na anto- 
pati bhavissati ... katamo ca antopitibhavo” ? 
andu (fetter): pafica kamagund ... anditi pi 
vuccanti*’. 

andha (blind): puggalo andho”. 

andhakara (darkness): seyyathapi ... andhakare 
telepajjotam dhareyya™. 

andhabhita (ignorant): avijjigaté paja andha- 
bhita pariyanaddho”. 

andhaveni (a blind row): sabbam ... cakkhu ... 
mano andhaveni*. 

abbhokdsa (open air): abbhokaso pabbajja*. 


80 Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 299. 

$1 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 154. 

32 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 180; Anguttaranikdya, iii, p. 97. 
33 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 383. 

34 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 176. 

35 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 120. 

36 Samyuttanikaya, iv, pp. 179, 180. 

87 Dighanikaya, i, p. 245. 

38 Anguttaranikaya, i, pp. 128, 129. 

39 Dighanikaya, i, p. 85. 

40 Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 132. 

41 Samyuttanikaya, iv, pp. 20-21. 

42 Dighanikaya, i, p. 63; Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 179. 
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abhikkhana (often): abhikkhana ... sattham 
adiya**. 
abhidosa (the evening before, last night): seyya- 
thapi abkidose .:. aloko antarahito“. 
amardvikkhepa  (eel-wriggling): ime samana- 
brihmana amaravikkhepika ... apajjanti amara- 
vikkhepam*’. 
amba (mango): seyyathapi ambapindiya vant- 
acchinnaya**, 
ambakamaddari (a kind of bird): seyyathapi amba- 
kamaddari pussukaravitam ravissamiti‘”. 
ambuja (fish): chetva jalam va ambujo*. 
ayo (iron): ayo dantehi khadatha”. 
ayokataha (iron-receptacle)‘ seyyathapi .., santatte 
ayokatahe ... udakaphusitani nipateyya™. 
ayokapala (iron pot): seyyathapi  divasantatte 
ayokapile hafifiamane™. 
ayoguja (iron ball): (a) seyyathapi divasasantattam 
ayogulam Adittam®™. 

(6) seyyathapi ayo-gulo  divasam  santatto 
lahutaro®. 
ayosinghataka (iron ring in the shape of a square or 


48 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 142, 144. 

44 Anguttaranikaya, iii, pp. 407, 408. 

45 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 27, 28. 

46 Dighanikaya, i, p. 46; Samyuttanikaya, iii, pp. 155, 156; Ayguttara- 
nikaya, iii, p. 365. 

47 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 188. 

48 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 52. 

49 Samyuttanikaya, i, p, 27. 

50 Majyhimanikaya, i, p. 453; Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 190; Ajguttara- 
nikaya, iv, p. 138. 

51, Anguttaranikaya, iv, pp. 70-73. 

52 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 335. 

8 Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 283. 
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triangle): seyyathapi purisassa ayosinghatakam 
kanthe vilaggam™, 

aruka (having a heart like a sore of a man in anger): 
seyyathapi duttharuko ... ghattito ... Asavam 
deti™. 

aruna (the dawn): suriyassa udayato etam 
pubbamgamam®, 

alagadda (a kind of snake): seyyathapi puriso ala- 
gaddatthiko.... alagaddam passeyya™. 

alata (a firebrand): seyyathapi tindukaélatam »... 
ghattitam ... ciccitayati®. 

asi (sword): seyyathapi ... - asim kosiya 
pabbaheyya™®. 
asisima (slaughter-house): _ukkhipa asisinam, 
pajaha pafica kamagune™. : 

asita (unattached):. asitam. ( va) bhagaso pavi- 
bhajja®. 

assa (horse): (a) asso va jinno nibbhogo™. 

(6) assabhadro kasim iva®. 
assakhalunka (inferior horse): tayo assakhaluike 
desessami**, 
assadamaka (horse-trainer): seyyathapi assadamako 
bhadram assajaniyam labhitva®. 

54 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 393-394. 

55 Anguttaranikaya, i, pp. 124, 127. 

56 Samyuttanikaya, v, pp. 29-31, 79, 101, 442; Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 236, 

57 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 133. ‘ 

58 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 127; ii, p. 95, 

59 Dighanikaya, i, p. 77, Majjhimanikaya, ii, pp. 17, 99; Anguttara- 
nikaya, i, p. 48; iv, p. 97. 
_ © Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 130, 143, 145 ; Amguttaranikaya, iii, p. 97. 


61 Dighanikfya, ii, p. 261 ; Majjhimanikya, i, p. 886; Samyuttanikaya, 
i, p. 193. 

‘2 Samyuttanikdya, i, p. 176, 

68 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 7. 

64 Ayguttaranikaya, i, p. 287. 

65 Majjhimanikaya, i, p- 446, 
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assapaniyam: seyyathapi puriso udayatthiko assam 
poseyya”™. 
assatari (she-mule): seyyathapi assatari attava- 
dhaya gabbam ganhati™. 
assasadassa (a noble stead of the horse kind): tayo 
assasadasse desessami™. j 
assajaniya (a thoroughbred horse): cattaro bhadda 
agsajaniya lokasmim”. 
ahi (snake): seyyathapi ... ahim karanda ud- 
dhareyya”™. 
dkdsa (sky): seyyathapi puriso ... lakham va ... 
adaya ... akase ripani likhissimi”. 
Gcariya (teacher): seyyathapi acariyo 
antevasissa™. 
Gjaniya (good race): ajaniyo vata ... Gotamo”™. 
dasa (mirror): (a) seyyathapi itthi va ... adase 
va ... paccavekkhamano™., _ 
(b) kimatthiyo adaso™. 
ddicca (the Sun): virocamanam ... Adicco 
iv’antalikkhe™. 
Gnanya (freedom from debt): seyyathapi ananyam 
. nivarane pahine™. 

66 Ayguttaranikaya, ii, p. 199. 

67 Samyuttanikaya, ii, p. 241; Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 73. ; 

68 Ajguttaranikaya, i, p. 289; iv, p. 397 (in comparison with purisa) . 

69 Ayguttaranikdya, i, pp. 77, 244; ii, pp. 113-114, 250; iii, pp. 248, 282 ; 
iv, pp. 188, 397; v, pp. 166, 323. 2 

70 Majjhimanikaya, ii, pp. 17, 18. 

71, Majjrimanikaya, i, p. 127. 

72 Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 107. 

7% Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 28. 

74 Dighanikaya, i, p. 80; Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 100; Anguttaranikiya, 
V, pp. 92, 94, 97, 98. 

15 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 415. 

76 Anguttaranikaya, iii, p. 239. 

aT eee i, p. 73; Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 276; Anguttaranikiya, 
iii, p. 354. 
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apo (water, cohesion): apam ce nassa kvassa 
patitthita™. 
abadhiko (affected with illness, a sick person): 
seyyathapi puriso abadhiko assa ... abadha 
mucceyya”™. 
abha (shine, splendour): esa abha anuttara®. 
arogya (absence of illness): seyyathapi ... arogyam 
... Rivarane pahine™ 
dloka (light): pafifialoko™ ... 
avatta (turning round): avattabhayan ti ... kama- 
gunanam adhivacanam®™. 
Gvarana (hindrance): pafica nivarana ... avarata. 
ti pi nivarana ti pi vuccanti™. 
advudha ( weapon): viveko yassa avudham™. 
asaya (refuge, abode): kavi gathanam Asayo*. 
dsava (certain specified ideas which intoxicate the 
mind): dsavanam khayafianaya®™. 
dsivisa (snake’s poison): cattéro ’me Asivisa ... 
agataviso na ghoraviso™. 

78 Dighanikaya, iii, p. 228 ; Majjhimanik@ya, i, pp. 187, 422; Samyutta- 
nikaya,| ii, p. 103; iii, pp. 54, 207; Anguttaranikiiya, iv, pp. 312, 375. 

79 Dighanikaya, i, p. 72; Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 275; Anguttaranikaya, 
iii, pp. 189, 238. 

80 Samyuttanikdya, i, p.15, 47. 

1, Dighanikaya, i, p. 73; Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 276. 

82 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 164; ii, p. 139. 

83 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 382, 461; Samyuttanikiya, i, = 32; iv, 
pp. 179, 180; Anguttaranikaya, ii, p: 123. 

84 Dighanikaya, i, p. 246; Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 93; Anguttaranikaya, 
iii, p. 63. 

85 Dighanikaya, iii, p. 219; Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 100; Samyuttanikaya, 
vy, p. 7; Anguttaranikaya, iv, pp. 107, 110. 

86 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 38. 

$7 Dighanikaya, i, -p. 156; Samyuttanikaya, ii, pp. 29, 214; Anguttara- 
nikaya, i, pp. 107, 123, 232 ; ii, pp. 6, 36, 44; iii, pp. 69, 114;-v, pp. 10, 36. 

88 Anguttaranikaya, ii, pp. 110, 111. 
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ina (debt): seyyathapi puriso imam adaya”™. 
indakhila (Indra’s post or column): chetva khilam 
chetva paligham indakhilam thaccamaneja”™. 
iriyapatha (mode of movement): seyyathapi puriso 
_evam assa ... yan nuna aham sanikam 
gaccheyya™. 
isika (reed): seyyathapi mufijamha isikam 
pavaheyya”™. 
issisa (archer): seyyathapi issaiso ... yoggam 
karitva™. E 
ucchanga (hip or lap): seyyathapi purisassa ucch- 
ange nanakhajjakani ... ucchangapufifio™. 
udaka (water): (a) cattar’ imani bhayani udakam 
orohantassa ... ami ... kumbhila ... Avatta 
... susuka’®. 
(b) seyyathapi parittam gopade 
udakam™. 
udapatta (water-jug): seyyathapi udapatto sam- 
sattho lakhaya ... mukhanimittam na passeyya””. 
udapéna (place for drinking water, well): 
seyyathapi gambbire udapine udakataraka 
dissanti*®*. 
udabindu (drop of water): udabindu va pokkhara”. 
uddhata (raised): uddhatam cittam hoti™. 
#0 Dighanikaya, i, p. 71; Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 275; Apguttaranikaya, 
aii, p. 852; v, p. 324. 
90 Dighanikiya, ii, p. 254; Samyuttanikfya, i, p. 27; v, Pp. 444, 
91 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 120; Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 728. 
92 Dighanikaya, i, p. 77. 
93 Majjhimnanikaya, iii, p. 1; Anguttaranikaya, iv, pp. 423-425. 
04 Anguttaranikaya, i, pp. 130-131. 
95 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 459. 
26 Anguttaranikaya, iii, p. 188. 
9T Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 121 ff.; Anguttaranidkya, iii, p. 230 ff. 
98 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 80, 245. ~ 
29 Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 300. 
100 Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 113. 
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uddhumayika (of blown-up appearance): kodhupa- 

yasass’ etam adhivacanam™. 

uppala (water-lily): seyyathapi uppalam va 

janassa piyam’”? 

uppalint (lotus-pond): seyyathapi uppaliniyam ... 

appekacce uppalani va ... antonimuggaposini™™, 

uliika (owl): seyyathapi uliko rukkhasikhayam 

musikam magayamano™, 

usabha (bull): sepyuthingl usabho chinnavisano ... 

anvahindanto™. 

usabhacamma (hide of bull): seyyathapi ‘ibid 

cammam samkusatena suvihatam’™. 

ussévabindu (dew drop): ruthie tinagge ussa- 

vabindu suriye uggacchante™. 

ami (wave): katamafi ca imibhayam 

ekako paribhuitjana (eating food alone): Lohicco 
. Pasenadi.... ekako paribhufijeyya ... evam- 

vadi.... antarayakaro hoti*®. 

elaké (wild goat): seyyathapi dighalomika elaka 

kantakagahanam paviseyya’”’. 

oka(water): odaheyya okacaram"’. 

ogha (flood of water): oghassa hi nittharanattham 

anekavihitam maggam akkhasi™. : 


108 9 


101 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 142, 144. 

102 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 20. 

103 Dighanikaya, i, p. 75; Majjhimanikaya, i, 277; ii, p. 16; iii, p. 93; 
Anguttaranikaya, iii, p. 26. 

104 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 334. 

105 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 376. 

106 Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 105. 

197 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 137. 

398 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 459-460 ; Antara ey ii, p. 123, 
109 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 228-229. 

110 Samyuttanikaya, ii, p. 228. : 

111 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 118-119. 

112 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 193, 
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otthapada (camel’s hoof): seyyathapi otthapadam 


evamev’assu me Anisadam’’. 

odana (boiled rice): seyyathapi salinam ~ odana 
vicitakaélako™. 

ondha (covering): ime pafica nivarand ... onaha ... 
pariyonaha ti pi vuccanti’». 

obhasa (effulgence of light): pafifiobhasa’*. 
orabhiko, wrabbhaghétaka (butcher of sheep): 
seyyathapi orabhiko va urabbhaghatako va 
urabbham ... adiyamanam pahoti hantum"’. 
osadhitdraka (star of healing): seyyathapi 
osadhitaraka bhasate™*. 

kakaca (saw): imam ... kakacipamam ovadam 
... manasikareyyatha’™. . 
kakkataka (crab): seyyathapi gamassa ... avidire 
pokkharani, tatr’assa kakkatako™. 

kacchapa (tortoise): seyyathapi ... ekacchigalam 
yugam samudde pakkhipeyya ... tatr’assa kano 
kacchapo™. 

kartcana (gold): muttam sela va kaficanam™. 
khanna (maiden): seyyathapi ... kafifia ... pannara- 
savasuddesika va .., parama ... tasmim samaye 
subha’™. 

kattha (piece of wood): seyyathapi kattham ... 
puriso uttararanim adaya™. 

118 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 80, 245. 

114 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 231. 

113 Dighanikaya, i, p. 246. 

116 Anguttaranikaya, ii, p. 139. 

117 Ajguttaranikaya, i, p, 251. 

118 Samyutianikaya, i, p. 65. 

119 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 129. 

120 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 123. 

121. Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 169; Samyuttanikfiya. v, p. 455. 

122 Anguttaranikaya, iii, p. 246. 

123 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 88. 

124 Majjhimanikaya, i. pp. 241-242; ii, p. 98; if, p. 95. 
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kentaka (thorn): seyyathapi bahukantakam dayam 

paviseyya, ... purato pi kantako pacchato pi’. 

kantara (waste land): seyyathapi puriso sadhano 
kantaraddhanamaggam patipajjeyya ... tam 

kantaram nitthareyya™. 

karandaka (basket): seyyathapi rafifio ... dussa- 

karandako piro assa’™”’. 

karavika (Indian cuckoo): seyyathapi Himavante 

pabbate karavika nama sakunajati’*. 

kalambuka (bamboo): seyyathapi nama 

kalambuka™. 

kaliggaha (faring badly in both worlds): ubkayattha 

kaliggaho andhassa™. 

kalingara (wooden block used for putting one’s head 

on when sleeping): kalingaripadhana etarahi 

bhikkhi viharanti’*. 

kasi (agriculture): seyyathapi kasi kammat- 

thanam™. 

kassaka (cultivator): idha kassako khettam 

sukattham karoti*®*: 

kamsa (bell-metal): seyyathapi kamsapati abhata 

Apana va ... malena ca pariyonaddha™. 

kaka (crow): kako va selam asajja’*®. 


125 Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 189. 

126 Dighanikaya, i, p. 73. 

127 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 215, 218; Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 71; Anguttara- 
nikaya, iv, p. 230. 

128 Dighanikfya, ii, p. 20. 

128 Dighanikaya, iii, p. 87. 

180 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 403, 406; iii, p. 170; Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 129. 
131, Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 449, 451; Samyuttanikaya, ii, pp. 267-268. 
132 Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 198; Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 172-173. 

183 Dighanikaya, i, p. 61; Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 172; Anguttaranikaya, 
i, pp. 229, 239, 241. 

134 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 25. 

185 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 124. 
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kdya (body): seyyathapi ayam kayo ... anaharo 
no titthati**, 

kitava (cheat): nikacca kitavass’eva hhuttam 
theyyena’®”, 

kimsuka (of a tree-creeper): seyyathapi purisassa 
kimsuka aditthapubbo assa™™. 

kukkutapatta (wing of a cock): seyyathapi kukkuta- 
pattam ... aggimhi pakkhittam’”. 

kukkuti (hen): seyyathapi kukkutiyé andani ... 
(na)samma adhisayitani™. 

kukkura (hound): seyyathapi candassa kukkurassa 
nasaya pittam bhindeyyum™*. 

keukkula (hot ashes, embers): ripam ... vififianam 
kukkulam™. 

kufijara (elephant): ... arafifiam iva kufijaram 
bandhitva anayissima™*. 

kutthi (leper): seyyathapi kutthi puriso .. , angara- 
kasuya kayam paritapeyya™*. 

kuthdri (axe): purisassa ... kuthari jayate mukhe™. 
kunapa (corpse): seyyathapi itthi ... abikunapena 
va kukkurakunapena va manussakunapena va 
kanthe dsathena’*. f 

kumara (young boy): seyyathapi daharo kumaro 
mando ... muttakarisena kilati™’. 

136 Saynyuttanikaya, v, pp. 64-67. 

137 SamyuttanikAya, i, p. 24. 

188 Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 193, 

189 Ajguttaranikaya, iv, p. 47 ff. 

140 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 104, 357; Samyuttanikaya, iii, p. 153; 
Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 125, 

141, Samyuttanikaya, ii, p. 242. 

142 Samyuttanikfiya, iii, p. 177. 

143 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 124, 

144 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 506. 

145 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 149; Anguttaranikaya, v, pp. 171, 174. 

146 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 120; Avguttaranikaya, iv, p. 376. 

147 Anguttaranikaya, v, p. 203. 
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kumbha (round jar): seyyathapi kumbho anadharo 

hoti ... sadharo’*. . 

kumbhatthenaka (thief, “who steals by means of a 

pot”): suppadhamsiyo ... kumbhatthenakehi™. 

kumbhila (crocodile): katamafi.-ca kumbhi- 

labhayam™ ? 

kumma (tortoise); udakarahade mahakummakulam 
. ahosi***, F 

kulani (good family): seyyathapi yani ... kulani 

bahutthikani ... appitthikani*”. 

kulla (raft): kullam hi jano pabandhati’™. 

kusa (a kind of grass): kuso yatha duggahito 

hattham evanukantati’™. 

kotthu (jackal): seyyathapi kotthu naditire macche 

magayamano™. 

kolankola (going from clan to clan): tinnam samyo- 

jananam kolankolo hoti**. 

khattiya (name of a social grade): seyyathapi 

khattiyo ... nihitapaccamitto na kutoci bhayam*". 

kharibhara (shoulder-yoke): mano ... kharibharo™. 

khipa (a throw): seyyathapi nadimukhe khipam 

uddeyya’®. : 

khira (milky fluid): khirodakibhata’®. 


148 Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 20. 
i) p. 264. 
, p. 460; Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 124. 
i) P. 227. 
» p. 264. 
p. 89. 
154 Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 49-50. 
155 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 334. 
156 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 233. 
157.Dighanikaya, i, p. 69. 
158 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 169. 
159 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 287. 
160 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 206; ii, p. 120. 
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khetta (field): seyyathapi sakam khettam ohaya 
param khettam niddayitabbam™. 
khelapinda (spittle): seyyathapi puriso ... khela- 
pindam vameyya™. 
gaggari (blacksmith’s bellows): seyyathapi 
kammiragaggariya dhamamanaya saddo™. 
ganda (swelling): gando ti kamanam adhivacanam™* 
gadrabha (ass): seyyathipi gadrabho vahacchinno 
sandhisamala-sankatire jhayati™®. 
gandha (odour): tin’ imani gandhajatani yesam 
anuvatam*™. 
gahana (deep, thick): gahanam manussa, uttanakam 
hasavo™™. 
gahapati (householder): seyyathapi gahapati ... api 
nu so devaputto™. 
gama. (village): seyyathapi puriso sakamha gama 
afifiam gamam gaccheyya™®. 
giri (mountain): girim nakhena khadatha’”. 
gittha (excrements): seyyathapi appamattakam pi 
giitho ... lohitam duggandham™. 
go, gixt (cow): (a) go va bhiyyo palayinam’™. 

(b) seyyathapi gavi pabbateyya 

bala ... pandita’®. 


161 Dighanikaya, i, p. 231. 

162 Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 300. 

163 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 243; Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 106. 

164 Ajguttaranikaya, iii, p. 811; iv, p. 289. 

165 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 334. 

106 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 225. 

167 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 340. 

188 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 505. m 
109 Dighanikaya, i, p. 81; Majjhimanik@ya, i, p. 278; ii, p. 20. 
170 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 127. 

171 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 34. 

172 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 221. 

173 Ajguttaranikaya, iv, pp. 418-419. 
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gokéna (a large species of deer): seyyathapi gokana 
pariyantacarini antamantan’ eva sevati'™. 
goghdataka (one who kills cows): seyyathapi dakkho 
goghatako ... .catummahapathe bilaso pativi- 
bhajitva’”*. 
gona (bullock): seyyathapi ... gono kitthado adum 
kittham otareyya’”. 
gopdnasi (beam supporting the framework of a roof): 
seyyathapi jarasalaya gop&nasiyo oiuggavilugga 
bhavanti'’. 
gopdia(ka) (cowherd): seyyathapi gopalako 
sayanhasammayam samikanam gavo niyya detva’™. 
gomayapinda (lump of cowdung): Bhagava parittam 
gomayapindam panina gahetva’”. 

ghatika (stack. of twigs): seyyathapi puriso 
caturangulam ghatikam karitva’. 

cakka (wheel): brahma-cakkam pavattet?™, 
cakkhu (eye): puggalo ekacakkhu’®. 

cakkhuma (of clear sight, intuition or wisdom): 
.seyyathapi cakkhuma puriso uparipasadavaragato™. 
candala (outcaste): acy yathep candalo kumarako 
vi ... nigamam pavisanto™. 

savidn; candima (the moon): ” seyyathapi Rnslhe 
huposathe catuddase na hoti ... vimati va: ina no 
kho cando™ 

174 Dighanikaya, iii, pp. $8, 53. 

175 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 294; Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 91. 

176 Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 196. 

177 Majjhimanikaiya, i, pp. 81, 245. 

178 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 205. 

179 Samyuttanikaya, iii, p. 144. 

180 Samyuttanikaya, ii, p. 178. 

181 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 71; Samyuttanikaya, ii, p. 27. 

182 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 129. 

183 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 213. 

184 Ayguttaranikaya, iv, p. 376. 

185 Majjhimanikaya, ili, p. 276. 
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(6) pabhaseti abbha mutto va candima‘** 
candana (sandal tree): seyyathapi ... rukkhajatani 
candanam tasam aggam akkhayati’’. 
cirilika (cricket): seyyathapi vanasande ... cirilika- 
saddo antaradhapeyya™™. 
cora (thief): cori gamaghataka .., channam 
bahiram Aayatananam adhivacanam’”. 
chava (wretched): chavo chavaya saddhim’”’. 
chaya (shadow): seyyathapi yam chaya jahati, tam. 
atapo paharati™. 
chérika (ashes): seyyathapi sappissa va neva 
charika paiifiayati™. 
chidda (hole): cha lokasmim chiddani™. 
chindati (cuts off): sabbam chindati bandhanam™. 
jata (tangle of lust): jataya jatita paja’”’. 
janapada (province): bhitapubbam  afifataro 
janapadam vutthasi*™. 
jonapadakalyani (country-beauty, i.e. the most 
beautiful girl in the province): seyyathapi puriso 
evam vadeyya ... janapadakalyani tam icchami’™. 
janetti (mother): seyyathapi janetti evam Sariputto, 
seyyathapi jatassa apadeta evam Moggallano™. 
jambali (dirty pool at the entrance to village): 


186 Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 104. 

187 Ayguttaranikaya, i, p. 9. 

188 Ajguttaranikaya, iii, p. 395. 
189 Samyuttanikaya, iv; pp. 178-175. 
100 Amguttaranikaya, ii, pp. 57, 59. 
191, Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 285. 

192 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 164, 

198 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 43. 

194 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 39. 

195 Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 13, 165. 
196 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 349. 

197 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 193, 241. 
198 Majjhimanikaya, iii, p. 248. 
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seyyathapi jambali ... yani dyamukhani tani 

pidaheyya ... tani vivareyya’™. 

jayampatika (lady of the house and her husband): 

seyyathapi dve jayampatika parittam sambalam 

adaya™”: 

jatariipa: (gold): seyyathapi ... ukkamukham va 

pan’ 4gamma jataripam™ 

jati (birth): yato ariyaya jatiya jato™. 

jala (net): seyyathapi dakkho kevatto ... sukhu- 

macchikana jalena ... attha-, dhamma-, brahma- 

jalam™ 

jalini(ensnarer, witch ): tanham va desessami jalini*™ 

joti (radiance): tamo tamaparayano, tamo joti- 

parayano, joti tama- ... joti joti-parayano™ 

dayhati (burning): dayhamane va matthake*”*. 

tacasdra (the best, ie., bark tree): tacasaram va 

samphalam*”. 

tacchaka (canenter’: aici namayanti tacchaka’”*. 

tamo (darkness): tamokhandhena avata™”’. 

tarati (gets to the other side): ye taranti annavam 

saram setum katvana visajja pallalani*®. 

talaka (pond): seyyathapi ... mahantam talakam 
. devo vuttho sippisambukam™™. - 


199 Ajguttaranikaya, ii, p. 166. 

200 Samyuttanikaya, ii, p. 98. 

201 Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 38. 

202 Majjhimannikaya, ii, p. 103. 

203 Dighanikaya, i, pp. 45-46. 

204 Adguttaranikaya, ii, p. 211. 

205 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 93; of. Anguttaranikaya, ii, Lis 85. 
206 Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 13, 53. 

207 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 70. 

208 Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 105. 

209 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 168; ii, p. 93. 
210 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 89. 

211 Ayguttaranikaya, iii, p. 395. 
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tana (protection): jariipanitassa na santi tana”. 
tala (palmyra tree): seyyathapi talo mnatehns 
kachinno™*. 

talapakka (palm fruit): seyyathapi talapakkam 
sampatibandhana muttam™. 

tina (grass): seyyathapi imasmim Jetavane tina- 
kattha-sakha-palisam tam jano hareyya”™®. 
tittakalabu, (bitter goard): seyyathapi tittakalabu 
amakacchinno”’. 

tittha (fording place): seyyathapi ... visamam ... 
sainam tittham parikkamaniya™. 

tila! (sesame plant & its seeds): seyyathapi visati- 
khariko Kosaloko tilavaho tato ... ekam tilam 
uddhareyya*"*. 

tira (farther ‘dia of a river or occean): appaka ... 
paragamino ... tiram evanudhavati’”. 

turiya (musical instruments): seyyathapi ... turi- 
yassa ... saddo hoti™. 

tula (weighing scale): seyyathapi va ... tulam 
paggahetva™ 

tejo (flame): seyyathapi tejo sucim pi dahati .... 
na ca tena attiyati™”. 

tela (sesamum-oil): seyyathapi telena samsandati™* 


212 Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 2, 55. 

218 Majjhimanikdya, i, pp. 250, 331, 464. 

214 Ajguttaranikaya, i, p. 181. 

215 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 141. 

218 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 80, 245. 

217 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 48, 

218 Anguttaranikaya, v, p. 173. 

219 Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 24; Ajguttaranikaya, v, pp. 232-233. 
220 Anguttaranikaya, iv, pp. 263, 265. 

221 Ajguttaranikaya, iv, pp. 282, 287, 323. 

222 Majjbimanikaya, i, p. 424; Anguttaranikdya, iv, p. 375. 
223 Samyuttanikaya, ii, p. 158, 
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danda (stick): seyyathapi dando upari vehisam 

khitto™. 

dandaraji (measuring stick): seyyathapi udake 

dandaraji ... pativigacchati”*. 

dajidda (poor): seyyathapi puriso daliddo ... tass- 

’assa ekam agarakam™*. ; 

daydda (heir): Bhagavato bhasitassa dayado””’. 

dérukkhandha (pile of wood): seyyathapi daruk- 

khando na orimantiram upagacchati™. 

désa (slave): seyyathapi puriso daso assa 

dasavya mucceyya™. 

disa (quarter): cha disaya veditabba. Purimatthima. 

disa matapitaro””. 

dipa, padipa (lamp): seyyathapi telappadipassa 

jhayato acci™. 

dipa (island, refuge): (a) kodhena abhibhiitassa na 

dipam. hoti”*. : 
(6) attadipa viharatha atta- 

sarana”, 

dutiya (associate of ): saddha dutiya purisassa hoti™. 

dundubhi (kettle-drum): Aahaficham amatadundu- 

bhim”™*, 

dita (messenger): tin’ imani devaditani™. 


» 224 Samnyuttanikdya, ii, p. 184; v, p. 439. 
225 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p, 187. 
226 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 450, 
227 Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 72. 
22S Samyuttanikfya, iv, p. 179. 
229 Dighanikaya, i, p. 72; Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 275. 
230 Dighanikaya, iii, sec. 12. 
231 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 295. 
282 Anguttaranikaya, iv, p. 97. 
238 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 100; Saimyuttanikiya, iii, p, 42; v, p. 168-164. 
234 Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 25, 38. 
235 Majjhimanikdya, i, p. 171; ii, p. 98; iii; p, 67. _ 
286 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 138. 
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deva (god): bhitapubbam  devasurasamgamo 

samupabbilho ahosi*’. 

dvangula (two-finger breadth): na tam dvangula- 

pahfiaya sakka pappotum itthiya”*. 

dvdra (door): aparuta amatassa dvaram™”. 

dvidhapatha (twofold way): dakkhissasi dvidha- 

patham ... vicikicchaya adhivacanam™”. 

dhima (smoke): kodho dhimo bhasmani mosa- 

vajjam2". 

dhovana (washing): atthi dakkhinesu janapadesu 

dhovanam nama ... ariyam dhovanam desessami*”. 

nagara (city): seyyathapi rafifio paccantimam 

nagaram ... ekadvaram*’. 

nadi (river): sighasotaya va nadiya’ pavahemi™*. 

sa (elephant): mahallako ce pi rafifio nigo adanto 
. kalam karoti™. 

névaé (boat): ekarukkhika nava™*, 

nigrodha (banyan tree): nigrodhaparimandalo™’. 

nekkha (golden ornament): nekkham jambonadass’ 

eva ko tam ninditum arahati**. : 

pathavi (the earth): seyyathapi ... mahapatha- 

viya satta kolatthimattiyo gulika™”’. 


237 Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 201. 

238 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 129, 

239 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 168, 227; ii, p. 93. 

240 Samyuttanikaya, iii, p. 108. 

241 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 169, 

242 Apguttaranikaya, v, p. 216, 

243 Dighanikfiya, ii, p. 83; Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 160; Avguttaranikaya, 
v, p. 194, 

244 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 132. 

245 Majjhimanikaya, iii, p, 137. 

246 Samyuttanikaya, A . 

247 Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 136. 
248 Anguttaranikaya, ii, pp. 8, 29. 
249 Samyuttanikaya, ii, p. 136. 
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pandu (pale-red or yellow, grey): seyyathapi sara- 
dam bhadrapandum parisuddham hoti®”’. 

paduma (lotus): padumam yatha kokanadam 
sugandham*". 

pabbata (mountain): seyyathapi nigamassa avidire 
mahapabbato””. 

patala (abyss): patale gadham esatha*™. : 

pasa (snare): odahi migavo pasam™, 

pundarika (white lotus): yatha pi udake jatam 
pundarikam pavaddhati*. 

phenapinda (lump of foam): ayam Ganga nadi ... 
phenapindam avaheyya”®. 

balivadda (ox): cattaro’me balivadda ... balivad- 
dipama puggala”’. 

bija (seed): bijani vuttani yatha sukhette”*. 
brahmana (member of the brahmana caste): bhita- 
pubbam brahmanassa jinnassa””. 

bhamara (gadfly, bee): pandito ... bhamarass’eva 
iriyato”™, 

bhisakka (physician): bhisakko sallakatto Tatha- 
gatassa adhivacanam™*. 

makkata (monkey): atthi Himavato ... desa yatha 
n’eva makkatanam ciri*”, 


260 Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 181. 
251 Anguttaranikaya, iii, 

252 Majjhimanikaya, 
253 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 127. 
254 Majjhimanikaya, ii 
255 Anguttaranikaya, 
256 Samyuttanikaya, iii, p. 140. 
257 Anguttaranikaya, ii, p, 109. 
258 Samyuttanikaya, i, p. 21. 

258 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 384. 
200 Dighanikaya, iii, xxi, sec. 11. 
261 Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 260. 
204 Samyuttanikaya, v, p. 148. 
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maga (animal for hunting antelope): seyyathapi 
arafifiako mago baddho pasarasim adhisayeyya™. 
magga (way): ariyo atthangiko maggo™. 

mani (gem, jewel): seyyathapi maniveluriyo ... 
tatra sutdam avutam™®. 

miga (wild animal): seyyathapi arafifiako migo 
manusse disva vanena vanam ... papatati™®. 
mésika (mouse): cattasso ima misika ... cattaro 
miusikipama puggala””. ; 

megha (cloud): yatha pavussako meghathana- 
yanto savijjuko™. 

yanna (brahmanic sacrifice): nirarambham Yafifiam 
upasankamanti arahanto™’. 

ydtna (travel): catucakkam navadvaram ... katham 
yatra bhavissati*”. 

ydna (vehicle): atthangikassa maggassa adhiva- 
canam brahmayanam”™’. 

raja (space, as region of mist & cloud): seyyathapi 
catummahapathe ... devo vassanto rajam antara- 
dhapeyya*”. 

ratana (jewel, gem): pafifié naranam ratanam””. 
ratha (chariot): seyyathapi subhimiyam cétumma- 
hapathe ajafifia-ratho™. 


263 Majjhimanikaya, i, pp. 173-174. 

264 Dighanikaya, i, p. 157; Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 118; Samyuttanikaya, 
i, p. 88; Anguttaranikaya, i, p. 217. 

205 Dighanikaya, i, p. 76; Majjhimanikaya, ii, p. 17. 

206 Majjhimanikaya, i, p, 79. 

267 Aaguttaranikaya, ii, p. 107. 

268 Dighanikaya, ii, p. 262. 

269 Ajguttaranikaya, ii, pp. 43-44. 

270 Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 16, 63. 

271 Samyuttanikaya, v, pp. 5-6. 

272 Ayguttaranikaya, iii, p. 394. 

273 Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 36-87. 

274 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 124; iii, p. 97; Samyuttanikaya, iv, p. 176; 
Anguttaranikaya, iii, p, 28. 
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rahada (lake): dhammo rahado ... silatittho”™. 

' tukkha (tree): seyyathapi rukkho visame bhimi- 
bhage jato tanupattapalaso kabaracchayo”™, 
latukiké (Indian quail): seyyathapi latukika 
sakunika pitilataya bandhanena baddha””. 
lekha (scratch): seyyathapi pasine lekha na 
khippam lujjati*®. 

loka (world): sabbo adipito loko ... padhipito, 

pajjalito, pakampito””. 

vajira (thunderbolt): seyyathapi vajirassa n’atthi 

kifici abhejjam™’. 

vattha (cloth): navam Kasikam vattham vanna- 

vantam”*”. 

vana (jungle): ucchinnamilam me vanam”™. 

vanija (merchant): seyyathapi vanijassa vanijjaya 

gacchato™. 

vata (wind): vato va sedakam™. - 

vari (water): jalantam eva varina®®. 

viné (Indian. lute): seyyathapi rafifio ... vinaya 

saddo assutapubbo*™, 

sakuna (bird): bhitapubbam s&muddika vanija 

tiradassim sakunam gahetva”’. 

samuddo (ocean): seyyathapi puratthima-samudda, 

pacchimo: samuddo*®*. 


275 Samyuttanikaya, i, pp. 169, 183. 

276 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 75. 

277 Majjhimanikaya, i, p. 449. 

278 Anguttaranikaya, i, pp. 283-284. 
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samyojana (fetter, bond): ditthi-samyojana”™. 
sasa (hare): seyyathapi mahi-udakarahado, atha 
Agaccheyya hatthinago ... saso va bilaro va 
rahadam appatisamkhaya pakkhandeyya”™”. 
stha (lion): putha siha va sallina2, 

suka (parrot): seyyathapi sali-suko va yava-suko 
micché panihitam™, 
suriya: (the sun): 
(n)uppajjanti™. 
hattha (hand): seyyathapi purisassa hatthapada 
chinna™, 

These and numerous other similes which we fre- 
quently come across are aystly utilised in. the first 
four Nikéyas to reveal the inner import of the 
thoughtful sayings of Buddha and his immediate dis- 
ciples. Apart from their literary significance, these 
similes are of utmost importance from the socio- 
logical point of view also. It isto be noted that quite 
a large number of similes' may be looked upon as 
having originated in the Blessed One himself. In 
fact, the naturalness, the lucidity and the aptness 
of these similes and parables place them in a‘class by 
themselves. Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids in her learn- 
ed paper”* has mentioned more than six hundred 
similes. Indeed a detailed study on the treatment 
of the similes is of prime necessity to evaluate the 
Nikayas as the perfect works of art and literature. 


sae 


ya va candimasuriyo loke 
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APPENDIX THREE 


BRIEF CONTENTS OF THE SUTTAS IN 
THE FOUR NIKAYAS 


The First Four Nikayas, i.e., Digha-, Majjhima-, 
Samyutta-, and Anguttara Nikayas, consisting of the 
suttas' or discourses which are either speeches of 
Buddha or dialogues in prose occasionally diversified 
by verses form the main sources of the original tenets 
of primitive Buddhism. A brief survey of the suttas 
included in these Nikayas will, therefore, reveal that 
they contain discussions on doctrinal points and on 
contemporary socio-ethical problems. 

Digha Nikaya 

The Dighanikaya which includes longer suttas or 
discourses is the first book of the Sutta Pitaka. It 
consists of thirty-four suttas or suttantas which are 
distributed into three sections, namely, Silakkhandha, 
Mahavagga and Patheya or Patikavagga. Below 
are supplied brief contents of such discourses of this 
Collection : 

(i) The Brahmajala Sutta? is the very first sutta 


1The terms ‘Sutta’ and ‘Suttanta’ in Pali are synonyms (suttam eva — 
suttanto). Indeed ‘Suttanta’ is a collective term formed from ‘Sutta’. 
Both these terms signify thread, string, dialogue, discourse, mule or 
aphorism. Still we may mean by the word ‘Sutta’ simply a discourse, 
while by the term ‘Suttenta’ we may trace a longer discourse on more 
grave doctrinal points of Buddhism. This difference may.appear due 
to the usage of different classes of reciters of portions of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. 

2Dighanikfya “(P.TS.), vol. i, pp. 1-46; (The) Dighanikdya 
(Nalanda, Pali Publication Board, 1958), vol. i, pp. 3-40. 
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of the Digha Nikaya. The title of this discourse 
may be rendered into English as the “Excellent Net”, 
“Perfect Net” or the “Net whose meshes are so fine 
that no folly of superstition, however, subtle, can 
slip through”. In the sutta Buddha has himself ~ 
suggested its alternative titles, e.g., Atthajala (the 
net of advantage), Dhammajala(the net of doctrine), 
Ditthijala (the net of theories and views), Anutta- 
rasamgama-vijaya (the means of glorious victory in 
war). ‘The appropriateness of the first title “Brahma- 
jala”, which is evidently a metaphorical expression, 
is explained in the text of the sutta itself as follows: 
“Seyyatha pi, bhikkhave, dakkho kevatto va 
kevattantevasi va sukhumacchikena jalena parittam 
udaka-daham otthareyya ... evam eva kho, bhik- 
khave, ye hi keci samana va brahmana va pubbanta- 
kappika va aparanta-kappika ... pubbantaparantam 
arabbha aneka-vihitani_ adhivutti-padani abhiva- 
danti, sabbe te imeh’ eva dva-satthiyé vatthihi anto- 
jali-kata, ettha sita-va ummujjamana. ummujjanti, 
ettha pariyapanna anto-jali-katé va ummujjamana 
ummujjanti’—Just as by dragging a. fine meshed 
net in a pond or lake it is possible to expect 
that all fishes of big size will not escape, but 
will be caught in it, so by means of this’ sutta 
one may expect to catch hold of all typés of 
theories and views which are inconsistent with 
Buddha’s doctrine. In other words, the main 
purpose of this discourse is to furnish Buddha’s disci- 
ples with a knowledge of various types or modes of 
living and thinking, which fall short of the standard 
approved by the Blessed One. In this connection 
it may be noted that the Brahmajala Sutta never 
has an ostensible object of supplying a bird’s eye 
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view of the contemporary non-Buddhist views. It 
has no presumption of that type. Otherwise the 
doctrine of the six Titthiyas, not to speak of the 
Upanisadic thoughts, will not have been excluded 
from such a discussion. So the main object of this 
discourse is to draw up a list of the possible theories 
about the world and the soul, which may haunt the 
the minds pf the bhikkhus who, by meditating accord- 
ing to the Buddhist method, have acquired some 
powers, but do not reach the highest state. Thus 
the sixty-two views mentioned herein are really a 
systematic exposition of the experiences of a bhikkhu 
and have very little to do with the contemporary 
non-Buddhist doctrines. Still the sutta has served 
the following two purposes, viz., (a) disabusing our 
minds of many deep-rooted current notions about the 
world, soul and their ultimate condition, and (6) - 
cautioning us against interpreting the doctrine of 
Buddha in. the light of our pre-conceived notions. 
Tt again serves as an excellent guide for the compre- 
hension of the sense of some enigmatical expressions 
found in other suttas. ‘Though the sutta contains 
many statements of doubtful value, it may serve to 
remove many of our misconceptions. 

The events described in the opening portion aa 
the sutta are significant from the point of view of the 
history of religion. The discourse begins with the 
declaration that Buddha’s teachings are applicable 
for all individyals irrespective of their caste and 
creed, Mention las been made herein of the Three 
Jewels (Tiratana), i, Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha, and of the Three Refuges (Tisarana), i.e., 
refuges to the Blassed One, Doctrine and Order. It 
is said that Suppiya who is a disciple of Safijaya, the 
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paribbajaka, follows Buddha with his pupil, Brahma- 
datta. ‘On the way he is speaking ill of Buddha, 
while his pupil is praising him. Thus the conversa- 
tion held between Suppiya and Brahmadatta forms 
the introductory part of the discourse. 

The sutta next enumerates the silas or moral 
principles in three successive sections: Cilla (the 
short paragraphs on conduct), Majjhima (the 
medium paragraphs on conduct), and Maha (the 
longer paragraphs on conduct). It is made here 
clear that the keeping of the moralities, though essen- 
tial, is not an end in itself ; there are other and higher 
points which should be taken into consideration. 
The discourse in this connection throws a flood of 
light on the general life, arts, anthropology, folklore, 
handicrafts, sports, pastimes, sacrifices, professions, 
astronomy, astrology, arithmetic, accountancy, polity, 
medicine, surgery, architecture, palmistry, divining 
by means of omens and signs, fortune-telling from 
marks of the body, counting on the figures, counting 
without using figures, summing up large totals, 
sophistry, practising as an occultist, practising as a 
surgeon, fixing a lucky day for marriage or giving in 
marriage, fixing a lucky time for the conclusion of 
treaties and for the outbreak of hostilities, auguries 
drawn from thunderbolts and other celestial portents, 
prognostication by interpreting dreams, sacrificing 
to the fire, looking at knuckles, muttering a charm 
for the lucky or unlucky birth of a person, deter- 
mining a suitable site for a house, advising on custo- 
mary law, laying ghosts, knowledge of the charm to 
be used when lodging in an earth house, foretelling 
the number of years that a man has yet to live, 
using charms to procure abortion, incantations to 
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bring on dumbness, keeping a man’s jaws fixed by 
charms, and fixing on lucky sites for dwellings and 
consecrating sites. 

The Brahmajala Sutta describes also various 
speculations about the world and the soul, eg., 
Sassatavada (Eternalism of the world and the soul 
maintained on four grounds), Ekaccasassata and 
Ekaccasassatavajda (Semi-Eternalism—Eternalism 
of something and Neo-Eternalism of something main- 
tained on four grounds), Antananta (Extentionism), 
Amaravikkhepa (Eel-wriggling), Adhicca-samup- 
pada (Fortuitous Origination), Uddhamaghatana 
(Condition of soul after death), Ucchedavada 
(Annihilationism), - and Ditthadhamma-nibbana- 
vada (Doctrine of happiness in the present life): 
In such an enumeration of these views on the eter- 
nality or otherwise of the ‘self’; we get an account of 
the jhanic states, each of which in succession appears 
to the individual experiencing it to be the final form 
of liberation. Of the variety of theories mentioned 
by Buddha has one main argument against them, 
and this he states in his enunciation of the “Chain 
of the Dependent (Origination” (Paticcasamup- 
pada) which is described in the present discourse in 
the barest outline. 
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TABLE No. 8 


PATICCASAMUPPADA OR THE LAW OF DEPENDENT 


ORIGINATION 


... Illusion or Passion 
ii. Actions (Sankhara, 


of parents ~ (Pirvanta) 


i. Ignorance (Avijja Avidya) _ the PAST 


Samskara) - 


ae A oe ane { 
iii, Consciousness (Vififianam, Vijiiana) — 


Moment of Conception 


iv. Mental Functions and Matter (Nama- | 
Rapam) ... Growth after conception | 


vy. Five organs and the Mind (Salayata- 


nam, Sadayatana) ... Growth of 


these in the womb 


vi. Contact (Phasso, Sparsa) ... Sense the PRESENT 


of two or three years old babies 


vii. Perception (Vedana) ... Sensibility 


of six or seven years old children 


viii, Desire (Tanha, Trsna), ... Affection 
for other sex ... the springtime of 
seventeen or eighteen years old youth 

ix. Attachment (Upadinam) ... Will 
for other sex ... the mental state of 


adults 


x. Existence (Bhavo) ... Possession of 


other sex ... Marriage 


xi. Birth (Jati) ... Birth of a child 


> (Madhya) 


xii. Old age and death (Jaramaranam) | the FUTURE 
... Occurrence of Suffering ... Grief, | (Aparanta) 
i 


Lamentation, Suffering and Distress 


(Sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayasa) — 


Another Form of Classification 


| | 
Impurities (Klesa) Results (Karma) 


Avidya, Trsna, ~ Samskara, Bhava 
Upadana 


| 
Bases (Vastu) 


Vijfiana, Namariipa, 
Sadayatana, Sparsa, 
Vedana, Jati, 
Jaramarana 
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Herein it is also emphasized that from the contact 
of the five physical senses and their corresponding 
objects, and from the contact of mind ‘with ideas, 
there is the reaction of feeling and. from feeling 
there appears craving, from craving comes a 
grasping for support, from grasping of support 
comes the whole process of life, from the 
process of life comes birth, and from birth appears 
death, together with the arising of ‘grief, lamentation, 
ill, suffering, and all troubles. Of these factors, those 
which is emphasized in the general teaching is crav- 
ing, sometimes termed ‘thirst’, with ‘feeling’ perhaps 
ag the second in importance. Thus the Paticca- 
samuppada touches, on the one hand, the Buddhist 
tenet of the Impermanency-of things (anicca) and 
on the other the theme of Suffering and leads to the 
teaching of detachment, not merely with regard to 
mundane things but with regard to theories. In this 
sutta, therefore, the following notable observation has 
been made: “These view-points will have for result 
future rebirth. That the Tathagata knows and he 
knows immeasurably beyond. But he is not attached 
to the knowledge and from lack of attachment has 
found out for himself even the final bliss. Having 
come to know, as they really are according to the 
Truth, the origin of feelings, their passing away, 
their satisfaction and disadvantages, and the way of 
departure from them, the Tathagata, from not grasp- 
ing, is freed”. All the above-mentioned philosophical 
views and reasonings which do not lead one, accord- 
ing to Buddha, towards the supreme attainment, 
together with their reasonings are traditionally 
known as the sixty-two views (dvasatthiyo ditthiyo). 
These views have been, as above, reduced to eight 
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main types. Of these sixty-two views some are rela- 
ting to (a) the Pubbanta-kappika, i.e., which are rela- 
ting to the ultimate beginning of beings and things, 
and some are connected with (b) the Aparanta- 
kappika, i.e., which are connected with the ultimate 
end of the world. To the former group belong the 
Sassatavada, Ekacca-sassatavada, Antanantavada, 
Amaravikkhepavada, and Adhiccasamuppadavada, 
while the later group consists of the Uddhamaghata- 
vada, Ucchedevada, and Dittha-dhamma-nibbana- 
vada. These views have been arranged in this sutta 
according to the following scheme: 
..(a@) Sassatavada—4 grounds of, 

(b) Ekacca-sassatavaida—4 grounds of, 

(c) Antanantavida—4 grounds of, 

(d) Amaravikkhepavada—4 grounds of, 

(e) Adhiccasamuppannavada—2 grounds of, 

Total = 18 grounds or views (relating to the 
Pubbanta-kappika) 

(f) Uddhamaghatanika-safifiivada—16 grounds 

of, 

(g) Uddhamaghatanika-asaiifiivada—S grounds 

of, ; 

(h)_Uddhamaghatanika - nevasafifii -nasafifiivada 

8 grounds of, 
(#) Ucchedavida—7 grounds of, 
(j) Dittha-dhamma-nibbana-vada—5 grounds of, 
Total = 44 grounds (relating to the 
Aparanta-kappika ) 

Though such views are termed as ‘Micchaditthi’, 
these are criticised by Buddha not as wrong views, 
but views which are right only as far as they go and 
fall short of perfection, hence are deficient and in- 
comprehensible. Because each of them gives only a 
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partial or fragmentary view of the truth and reality. 
According to T. W. Rhys Davids, this grand sutta 
sets out in sixty-two divisions various speculations 
or theories in which theorisers, going out always from 
various forms of the traditional view of the ‘soul’— 
a sort of subtle manikin inside the body but separate 
from it and continuing, after it leaves the body as a 
separate entity—attempt to reconstruct ‘the past 
or to arrange the future. But all such speculations 
are condemned in strong terms. This sutta presents 
also in a serious manner the most fundamental tenets, 
ethical and philosophical views about life of Buddha. 

This suttanta further mentions two kinds of gods, 
namely, the Khidda-padosika and the Mano-pado- 
sikaé who belong to a rather low order. Buddha him- 
self says that the Khidda-padosika gods spend their 
hours in laughing, playing and enjoying sensual 
pleasures. That is why they lose control over mind, 
as a consequence of which they fall down. from their 
position and are reborn as human beings. The 
Mano-padosika gods, on the other hand, think much 
of one another. But due to excessive thinking their 
mind becomes polluted and consequently falling down 
from that situation they are also reborn as human 
beings. 

The same discourse records also that at the in- 
ception of a new world system a being falls from the 
Abhassaraloka (the World of Radiance) which is one 
of the higher Brahmalokas, on account of loss of life 
or merit and he is reborn in the Brahmavimana 
which becomes then empty. That being dwells 
there with his mental body, living in joy, having a 
lustrous body and moving in the sky. This being, 
according to Buddha, is the Great Brahma. The 
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Blessed One considers himself superior to other gods 
of the Abhassaraloka. 

Thus, as already observed, the Brahmajala Sutta 
is of first-rate importance from the point of view of 
the history of religion, not only for Buddhism, but 
for the entire religious life and thought of contem- 
porary India- 

(ii) The Samaiiiaphala Sutta® or the “Discourse 
on the fruits of an ascetic life” which is the second 
discourse of the Collection is a- valuable piece of 
evidence for ancient Indian life and thought at the 
time of Buddha, as it acquaints us with the views of 
a whole series of eminent non-Buddhist teachers and 
founders of religious sects. It begins with the 
dramatic description of the meeting between Buddha 
and Ajatasattu. Buddha, as the sutta relates, is 
staying at Rajagaha in the mango-grove of Jivaka 
with many disciples. On a fullmoon night Ajatasattu 
of Magadha asks his ministers as to which samana 
or Brahmana should be worshipped to pacify: his 
disturbed mind. The king is advised! by some to 
meet the six contemporary religious teachers, viz., 
Pirana Kassapa, Makkhali-Gosala, Ajita Kesa- 
kambali, Pakudha Kacciyana, Nigantha Nataputta, 
and Safijaya Belatthi-putta. But Jivaka requests 
him to visit Buddha. Ajatasattu consents to this 
suggestion and being moved very much by the per- 
sonality of the Exalted One becomes converted to 
Buddhism and makes note-worthy progress in his 
spiritual attainment ; but due to his sin of killing his 
father he cannot reach even the first stage of sancti- 
fication. This introductory portion of the sutta, in 


SDighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 47-86; (The) Dighanikaya 
(Nalanda, P.P.B.), vol. i, pp. 41-75. 
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which the king explains how he has put the questions 
to those six teachers and has received answers from 
them, is an interesting proof of views held by the 
compilers of the Nikayas as to the beliefs prevalent 
in the contemporary society. Buddha’s reply to the 
question put forward by the king is designed in the 
form of a counter-question. The Samafifiaphala 
Sutta, thus, like the Erahmajala Sutta, prepares a 
psychological situation in the garb of a historical 
happening that suffers from an anachronism in so 
far as it represents ali of the six teachers as persons 
who can be interviewed by king Ajatasattu. It may 
further be noted that the literary art of this sutta 
is plagiarized later on in the Milindapafha. This 
sutta bears supporting arguments for establishing the 
Sangha and enunciating the Vinaya rules by which 
the Buddhist ascetic life is guided, presents a lively 
discussion on joy and seclusion, freedom and safety, 
miracle, divine ear, memory of one’s own former 
births, knowledge of other people’s previous births, 
and similar other topics. In this discourse may also 
be found that Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, has 
laid much stress on the fourfold restraint (catuya- 
masamvara) and that Makkhali-Gosala divides 
actions into act, word, and thought—thought being 
regarded as half Kamma. This sutta in this con- 
nection relates Gosila’s main thesis rather narrowly 
as the former one states that\ fools and wise alike 
wandering in transmigration make an end: of pain. 
In a long list it further mentions some persons who 
adopt different professions for their livelihood in the 
Gangetic valley during the period of compilation of 
the Nikayas. They are: elephant-riders, cavalry, 
charioteers, archers, slaves, cooks, barbers, bath-atten- 
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dants, confectioners, garland-makers, washermen, wea- 
vers, basket-makers, and potters. King Ajatasattu, as 
the sutta records, admits that he will show uncondi- 
tional honour and respect to any individual who has 
joined the Buddhist Confraternity. Next, Buddha 
unveils the advantages of the life of a recluse who is 
not necessarily a follower of his own. What he 
says will apply as much to his strongest opponents 
as to the members of his Sangha. The Samaiifia- 
phala Sutta only purports to set forth the advantages 
the early followers of Buddhism held to be the likely 
results of joining, from whatever motive, such an 
Order of their own. 

The title “Samajfifiaphala” is taken from the 
constantly repeated phrase “Sanditthikam Samaiifia- 
phalam” appeared in the sutta. The “Samajfifia- 
phala” means the fruit or benefit of a samana, or re- 
cluse and the term “Sanditthikam” implies that which 
is visible in this world. Hence king Ajatasattu’s 
question is: “Sakka nu kho me bhante evem eva 
ditth’eva dhamme sanditthikam samafifiaphalam 
pafifidpetun ti?”’—‘“Can you, Lord, declare to me 
any such immediate advantage, visible in this very 
life, of the life of a recluse ?” Buddha’s reply in this 
regard is in the affirmative. So the sutta is of para- 
mount significance. Buddha includes in his list of 
the fruits the realization of the Four Noble Truths. 
Evidently it follows that the Cessation of Suffering 
may be realized in the present life, and so Nibbana 
is realizable in this very life. Still the realization of 
the Fourfold Noble Truth is the last of the fruits 
listed here; of the earlier fruits, many are already 
known to the recluses and brahmanas of the day, 
but have not been arranged in any logical sequence. 
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So. Buddha enumerates these to show the following 
progression: (i) the necessity of continuous and 
diligent practice of the Moralities and the confidence 
resulting therefrom, (i) the practice of guarding 
the doors of the senses, of being mindful and aware, 
of being content ‘with little, of freeing oneself from 
the five hindrances (nivarana) to mental develop- 
ment and insight (covetousness of the world, ill-will, 
sicth and torpor, agitation and worry, uncertainty), 
and experience of the jhanic states, (zit) the wisdom 
and insight by which are realized the impermanencé 
of the body and its inter-relation with consciousness 
(fianadassana), the ability to attain, if the student 
so desires, the occult powers (iddhi), the destruction 
of the dsavas and realization of the Fourfold Noble 
Truth. As regards the realization of the imper- 
manence of the body and its inter-relation with 
consciousness an outline of the state of affairs from 
which may exactly be seen what happens in the event 
known as ‘death’. Having understood that the body 
is impermanent and fragile, subject to dissolution, 
that its origin lies in parentage and its means of 
subsistence is material food, further that it is bound 
up, one may consider the statement made by the 
student who becomes able to look back on his pre- 
vious existences. The asavas, on the destruction of 
which is contingent the realization of the Four Noble 
Truths, are here numbered as three, viz., sensual de- 
sires, love for the process of life, and ignorance. 
Buddha further in this sutta compares in a series of 
similes the happiness of the recluse who is liberated 
from worldly fetters with the comfortable feeling 
of the debtor who has succeeded not only in dis- 
charging his debt, but also in earning’ a surplus for 
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the maintenance of his family; of the invalid who, 
after severe pain, recovers his health; for him who, 
having pined in captivity, at length regains his free- 
dom; of the slave who is set free by his master; of 
the traveller who, on a dangerous road, wanders 
through a wilderness and at last reaches a hamlet in- 
habited by human beings. And like a lake which 
receives its water from a spring, into which no water 
flows from any direction, on which the rain never 
falls, so that its water is received only from the cool 
spring and it is filled throughout only with cool 
water, the recluse is thoroughly impregnated and 
permeated with blissful calm. Now that the im- 
portance of the Simafifiaphala Sutta is considered 
by the.compilers of the Nikayas is evident since it is 
quoted in each of the succeeding suttas upto and 
including the Subha Sutta (No. X), the source of 
quote being mentioned. 

(ti) The Ambattha Sutta* deals mainly with the 
castes. Still it cannot be safely utilized as a source- 
material for a study on the caste-system prevalent 
in ancient India. From the manner of the interro- 
gation and rejoinder between Buddha who is an 
“incomparable religious teacher” and Ambattha, a 
brahmana youth, who is versed in the three Vedas, 
it is found that the compilers of the Nikayas have 
made a fool of Ambattha who goes to Kapilavatthu 
on business and has an opportunity to visit the mote- 
hall of the Sakiyas. Ambattha observes there the 
young and the old seated on grand seats. The 
population of the country is divided into four 
vanna, colour or complexions, viz., Khattiya, 


4Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 87-110; (The) Dighanikaya 
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Brahmana, Vessa and Sudda.. It is evident’ from-the 
comparative frequency of the discussions on the 
matter of brahmanic pretension that the subject of 
caste is a burning question during the period of the 
compilation of the Nikayas. Because no other social 
problem is so often referred to and the brahmanas 
would not be so frequently represented as expressing 
astonishment or indignation at the position taken up 
as regards it by the early Buddhists unless there has 
really ‘been a serious difference on the subject 
between Buddhism and Brahmanical faith. On the 
whole, in this discourse, the disastrous effects from 
the ethical, social and political points of view; of the 
existing caste-system have been grossly exaggerated 
and its benefits are ignored. The Ambattha Sutta 
also contains discussions on the pride of birth, asceti- 
cism and luxury of the brahmanas. 

It is said, as the sutta relates, that Buddha 
dwells at Icchanangala, a brahmana village, in 
Kosala, while Pokkharasati, a rich and honoured 
brahmana, directs his disciple Ambattha to approach 
the Blessed One and ascertain if he really possesses 
the greatness attributed to him. Ambattha with a 
batch: of fellow-disciples goes to the place where the 
Lord is staying. He enters the verandah and knocks 
at the door which is in no time opened and they all 
are admitted inside. But out of his haughtiness, 
Ambattha does not behave properly and starts blam- 
ing the Sakiya clan of having a low descent and of 
being disrespectful to the brahmanas. In answer 
Buddha traces the history of the origin of Ambattha’s 
family (i.e. Kanhayana) and shows that Ambattha is a 
descendant of a slave of the Sakiyas, originated from 
Kanha, a bastard son of the famous king Okkaka, an 

27 
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ancestor of the Sakiyas. At this, Ambattha is 
silenced and put to shame. As Buddha observes him 
embarassed, he takes compassion on him and pro- 
claims that the said Kanha is a great sage, possessed 
of superhuman power, and encourages Ambattha to 
be proud of him. The Exalted One next refers to the 
existing social customs in case of intermarriage 
between a Brahmana son and a Khattiya daughter, 
or a Khattiya son and a Brahmana daughter, and 
proves the superiority of Khattiya over the 
Brahmana. He further quotes an utterance 
of Brahma Sanankumara, which substantiates 
the same observation: “Khattiya is the 
highest, for those who follow the hierarchy of 
family ; but, truely it is Buddha, possessed of wisdom 
and discipline, who is the highest of all, gods and 
men”. Thus Ambattha becomes fully convinced of 
the greatness of Buddha when he traces all the thirty- 
two marks of a superman in his person. He returns 
to his teacher Pokkharasati and reports him all about 
his visit to the Blessed One. Being himself elated, 
Pokkharasati also approaches Buddha and having 
listened to his preaching accepts his discipleship. 

For the history of the Indian caste-system and 
the attitude of Buddha towards the problem of caste, 
the Ambattha Sutta is of the utmost significance. 
On account of its references to the history of the 
Sakiya race and to the Rsi Krsna (Kanha), a mytho- 
logical and probably even historical interest, is attach- 
ed to this discourse. 

(iv) The Sonadanda Sutta® which is the fourth 
discourse of the Dighanikaya, describing the essen- 
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tial qualities of a Brahmana relates that a person 
who is well born on both sides, of pure descent, 
through the father and mother, back through seven 
generations, with no slur put upon him, and no re- 
proach in respect of birth—a repeater of the sacred 
words, knowing the mystic verses by heart, one who 
has mastered the three Vedas with indices, the 
ritual, phonology, and the exegesis, and with the 
legends as a fifth, one who is learned in the etymo- 
logies of the words and in the grammar, versed in 
nature-lore or sophistry, and in the theory of the 
signs on the body of a great man, may generally be 
called the Brahmana. But the person who possesses 
wisdom and knows conduct, who is finally and perma- 
nently out of the jungle and in the open, quite be- 
yond the stage of wasting, has wonder on the fabulous 
soul, has attained to and remains in this state of 
Nirvana or Arahatship, is not only in Buddhist termi- 
nology called a Brahmana but is, in fact, declared to 
be the only true Brahmana. Thus the doctrine of 
Brahmanic supremacy is intellectually defended in 
this sutta. It is indeed quite inconsistent with the 
ethical standard of the period, which the brahmanas 
in common with the rest of the people fully acknow- 
ledge. “It is clear”, writes T. W. Rhys Davids, “that 
the word ‘Brahmin’ in the opinion of the early 
Buddhists conveyed to the minds of the people an 
exalted meaning, a connotation of real veneration 

(v) The Kiatadanta Sutta® discusses right and 
wrong modes of sacrifices and suggests a gradation 
of those according to the superior and inferior spiri- 
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tual significance. In this sutta, Kitadanta is very 
likely meant to be rather the hero of a tale than an 
historical person. It may be noted that whoever 
puts the Kitadanta Sutta together must have been 
deeply imbued with the spirit of subtle irony which 
plays no lesser part in the suttas than it does in so 
many of the Jatakas..'T. W. Rhys Davids attaches 
much importance to this discourse as it deals with 
the right understanding of early Buddhist. teaching 
and of a constant appreciation of this sort of subtle 
humour that is not at all intended to raise a laugh, 
scarcely even a smile. Further, this sutta is merely 
the oldest extant expression, in so thorough and un- 
compromising a way, of an ancient and widely 
accepted trend of opinion regarding lokayata er 
casuistry. It may be noted that the view upheld in 
this discourse is in some ways similar to the idea 
that may be witnessed in the Vedas and Upanisads, 
especially Chandogya. 
The sutta relates that the Blessed One, while 
going ona tour in Magadha, reaches Khanumata, a 
brahmana village, and dwells there in a mango grove. 
An honoured brahmana leader called Katadanta who 
has the privilege of receiving rich grants of land and 
property under the patronage of king Bimbisara, 
also lives there. Now Kitadanta is going to perform 
a Great Sacrifice, for which a large number of bulls, 
calfs, goats and other animals are brought before the 
sacrificial post for being killed. He has heard ‘that 
Buddha is conversant with the three modes and 
sixteen accessories of a sacrifice and so having ap- 
proached requests the Blessed One to explain the 
same. Buddha narrates to him how king Maha- 
vijita, of the past, has performed an ideal sacrifice, 
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with its three modes and sixteen accessories. The 
king is, first, of all, advised’ by his brahmana priest 
to remove poverty in his kingdom. Because affluence 
alone is the sure protection against corruption, 
theft and such other evils. Mahavijita possesses all 
necessary qualities required in one who intends to 
perform a sacrifice. He is born in a noble family 
which is purified both maternally and paternally 
and has the most powerful army at his 
command, bears a great liberality of heart, has 
mastery over the different branches of learning, and 
possesses insight into the nature of reality. The 
brahmana priest also is possessed. of similar qualities. 
The king is advised not to feel disheartened at the 
heavy expenses involved in the performance of the 
sacrifice, or at the arrival of bad persons, or at the 
baseless complaints of the people. - Neither cows, 
goats, hens and pigs are killed in that sacrifice nor 
servants are harassed and punished. The subordi- 
nate kings who are invited on this occasion bring 
much riches with themselves which they give out in 
charity to the needy on the four corners of the sacri- 
ficial pyre. Indeed this is an ideal sacrifice that king 
Mahavijita has performed. Still, according to 
Buddha, there is a nobler sacrifice than this, which 
consists in organising centres for giving out charity 
to the needy. The noblest of all noble sacrifices, 
however, is the fulfilment of the noble eightfold 
path—of right view, right resolution, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mind- 
fulness and right concentration. As Kitadanta 
desires to know the three modes in which the ritual 
is to be performed, it is said that these three modes 
are simply three conditions of mind or. rather one 
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condition of mind at three different times, the har- 
bouring of no regret either before or during or after 
the sacrifice at the expenditure involved. It is the 
hearty cooperation of the people: the nobles, officials, 
brahmanas and householders—the four articles of 
furniture—with the king of four divisions. The eight 
personal qualifications of the king himself are also 
the eight articles of furniture and the four personal 
qualifications of his advising brahmanas make up the 
total of the sixteen articles required. In such a sacri- 
fice no living object, either an animal or vegetable, 
is injured and the labour becomes voluntary. This 
sutta, therefore, shows that the true sacrifice which 
is meritorious and productive of good results does 
* never consists in the killing of animals to the accom- 
paniment of elaborate ritual, nor does it involve 
suffering to any living being. The Exalted One enu- 
merates sacrifices of various types in.the following 
ascending order of merit, namely, (a) perpetual 
gifts by a family to persons who observe the moral 
tules and go out into the homeless life, (b) construc 
tion of the monastery for the use of the members of 
the Buddhist Confraternity approaching from 
whatever direction, (c) taking refuge in Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha, (d) remembering the Five 
Precepts, and (e) following the discipline as set out 
in the Samafifiaphala Sutta, with the final accom- 
plishment of the realisation of the Fourfold Noble 
Truth. 

Thus in the Kitadanta Sutta Buddha with re- 
fined, but almost inoffensive irony, ridicules the 
brahmanical cult with its bloody sacrifices and the 
striving of the Veda-knower for union with the 
Brahman and contrasts with them Buddhist ‘sacri- 
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fices’ and ideals of life. So this discourse is most 
instructive regarding the relation between the old 
and the new faith, Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

(vi) The Mahali Sutta’ that deals with the 
means of the attainment of divine eye and ear, con- 
tains discussion about the identity of body with the 
soul. It relates that Mahali, a Licchavi, listens to 
Buddha’s exhortation and rejoices over it. Buddha 
although appreciates the mode of thinking which 
leads one to have either a positive or a negative view 
on the matter. He on his own part does not follow 
this mode of thinking at all. 

The form of treating of the subjects in the Mahali 
Sutta is somewhat remarkable. Herein are discussed 
two distinct topics. The question of the ability to 
see heavenly sights and hear heavenly sounds being 
raised, Buddha says that it is not for the sake of 
acquirmg such powers that people join the Order 
under him, and: being asked what their object then 
is, he gradually leads the questioner on the arhatship 
as the aim, along the Eightfold Path. Buddha next 
raises a totally different question—whether the soul 
and the body are the same; but he offers no answer 
and leads the discourse again up to arahatship, along 
the series of mental states set out in the Samafifia- 
phala Sutta. The Mahali Sutta contains also a dis- 
cussion on the silas in its second part. T. W. Rhys 
Davids presents, on the basis of this discourse, a list 
of eight different modes of speaking of or to a person : 
(a) a nickname arising out of some personal pecu- 
liarity, (6) a personal name that has got nothing to - 
do with the personal peculiarity, (c) the name of the 


TDighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 150-158; (The) Dfghanikaya 
(Nalanda, P.P.B.), vol. 1, pp. 128-135. 
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gotra or a surname or family name, (d) name of the 
clan or the kulanama, (e) name of the mother, 
(f) name of the position in the society or the occu- 
pation of the person addressed, (g) a mere general 
term of courtesy or respect, and (hk) local name. 
It is to be noted that the name of the father is not 
used here. Describing the stages which lead to the 
‘Path’, this sutta states that one such stage is that 
of the sotépanna, or ‘stream-winner’, a person who 
has ‘entered the stream’. This stage is reached on 
the destruction of three of the five fetters (samyo- 
jana), viz., (a) the belief in personality (sakka- 
yaditthi), (b) sceptical doubts (vicikiecha), 
(c) belief in the efficacy of rules and ritual (sila- 
bbata-parimasa), (d) sensuous craving (kama- 
raga), and (e) ill-will (vyapada). The destruction 
of these fetters is covered by the annhilation of the 
savas, which follows immediately. According to the 
Mahiali Sutta, the stage of sotapatti may be reached 
when the first three ot the above fetters is broken. 
With the weakening of the fourth and fifth fetters 
the sotapanna becomes a sakadagami, i.e., he knows 
that he will return to the present existence only 
once more. With the complete breaking of all five 
fetters he becomes opapatika, i.e., one who is capable 
of spontaneous existence. Finally, by the destruc- 
tion of the dsavas, sense-desires, love of the process 
of life, and lack of the higher knowledge, he attains 
to the goal that is enunciated here. It may be noted 
in this connection that all the Buddhist texts men- 
tion the stages of the Path almost in the above 
scheme. But there is generally no mention of the 
opapatika. The goal, as described in this sutta, is 
as follows: “Attainment to freedom of mind and 
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freedom through wisdom, having thoroughly under- 
stood and realized them for oneself, here among the 
things of the present existence”. This goal may be 
achieved by following the Noble Eightfold Path, 
which is the fourth of the Four Noble Truths, ice., 
the Way to the cessation of suffering. 

(vu) The Jaliya Sutta® presents a discussion on 
soul and body. The question of distinguishing the 
soul from the body becomes the most important 
problem in this discourse. It may be that the 
Mahali Sutta should have already included the Jaliya 
episode.’ Because there would otherwise be no reason 
for the Mahali Sutta being put into the Silak- 
khandhavagga, the silas being contained only in that 
episode. 

(vit) The Kassapasthanaéda Sutta® which is the 
eighth sutta of the Dighanikaya records Buddha’s 
conversation with. a naked ascetic regarding asceti- 
cism. It alludes to some peculiar practices of. the 
naked ascetics, which characterise the life of the 
Ajivikas. We find herein that Kassapa goes to 
Buddha, exchanges friendly greetings with him and 
subsequently becomes an arahat. Buddha thinks, 
as recorded in this sutta, that the insight, self con- 
trol, and self-mastery of the path or of the system 
of intellectual as well as moral self-training laid down. 
for the bhikkhus, are indeed harder than the merely 
physical practices. The episode of Nigrodha men- 
tioned in this sutta has elaborately been described 
in the Udumbarikasihanada Sutta of the present 
Nikaya. Both courtesy and dignity have been 

8Dighanikaya (P.T.S.),, vol. i, pp. 159-160; (The) Dighanikaya 
(Nalanda, P.P.B.), vol. 1, pp. 136-137. 

9Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp: 161-177; (The) Dighanikaya 
(PPB), vol. 1, pp. 138-149. 
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employed in the method of the present dis- 
course. It is evident that when this sutta is com- 
piled, the practices of self-mortification have already 
been carried out to a considerable extent in India. 
So this discourse takes up the theme of ascetic prac- 
tices already mentioned in the Ambattha Sutta, 
though the detail of these is of considerable historical 
importance—the main purport here associates with 
the ideas which give rise to the practices. These 
practices should not be considered as merely provid- 
ing the ascetic with opportunity for self-denial though 
that aspect is prominent, but, for instance, in refus- 
ing to accept food: specially prepared for him in case 
it should have caused inconvenience to the would-be 
donor, or in case he should be depriving some other 
person or an animal, or in refusing to drink cold 
water in case he should be depriving some other 
person or an animal, or in refusing to drink cold 
water in case he should injure any form of life within 
it, the ascetic practice is obviously related to non- 
injury; taken in the former case the practices are 
declared by the Exalted One to be valueless, while 
in the latter case he points out the real significance 
of non-injury. Mentioning things which are whole- 
some, Buddha speaks of the Noble Eightfold Path 
and the ultimate goal. The idea that mere adoption 
of a certain mode of living is, of itself, useless in one’s 
advancement to the goal, is emphasized in this sutta. 
It is only in one’s mind that one can claim to be 
making the search for the truth, and this the recluses 
and brahmanas both profess to be making; other 
formalities do not affect the search. 

(iz) The Potthapdda Sutta’® deals with the 


10 Dighanikdya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 178-203; (The) Dighanikdya 
(@®.P.B.), vol. 1, pp. 150-168. 
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mastery of trance, the question of soul and the in- 
finity as well as eternalism of the world. As the 
Blessed One stays at the Jetavana Monastery of 
Anathapindika, a paribbajaka or wandering teacher 
called Potthapada, visits the arama of Mallika there 
with a large number of his followers. Later, Buddha 
comes to Potthapada who receives the former cne 
with proper respect. The sutta supplies a list of 
topics discussed by the paribbajaka, that. is of much 
historical importance. It indicates the manner in 
which the way for the science of polity in India is 
gradually paved. The continuous transformation of 
mental conditions and of states of consciousness is 
shown in this sutta. The point that personality or 
individuality is only a convenient expression in com- 
mon use in the world is, therefore, made use of also 
in the present discourse by Tathagata, but only 
in such a manner that he is not led astray by its ambi- 
guity and by its apparent implication of some perma- 
nent entity. 

The Potthapada Sutta als¢ enumerates Buddha’s 
teaching of suffering with his reasons for making it 
so and brings forward the third, namely, anatta or 
the non-self, of the three great characteristics. The 
Blessed One proclaims: “ ‘Suffering’ is my teaching. 
*The origin of suffering is my teaching’, ‘the cessation 
of suffering’ is my teaching, ‘the way to the cessation 
of suffering’ is my teaching ... I teach them be- 
cause they lead to that which is connected with 
welfare, truth, and the leading of the higher life, to 
disenchantment with the world, to the absence of 
desire, the destruction of desire, to calm, to thorough 
understanding, to the higher wisdom, and to the 
final bliss, Nibbana. That is why I teach concern- 
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ing them”. Buddha further says that the prevalent 
theories lead to none of these things; they deal with 
things which must, of necessity, remain uncertain 
since they are based on feelings and human contacts. 
Speaking of the jhanic states the Exalted One des- 
cribes them in the order in which a meditator ex- 
periences them. ‘This discourse reveals also the 
limitations of Brahma as the creator.of the universe, 
world and man. Because Brahma belongs to the 
ripavacara, sphere of form, and creates in terms’ of 
form, ‘Though invested by his followers with 
mystery, all-power and all-knowledge, he has no idea 
where the primaries composing his creation can cease. 
The Exalted One repudiates the idea of their ‘ceas- 
ing’ and substitutes the expression: “where they do 
not occur:at all”. 

This sutta is a lengthy patchwork showing at least 
two clear strata. The first belongs to the stage of the 

amafifiaphala Sutta. The second adds to it three 
‘arapa-vimokkhas’, 

(x) The Subha Sutta** that is the tenth sutta of 
the Dighanikaya is almost identical with the Samafifi- 
aphala Sutta and differs from the later one in dividing 
the states of mind under three heads, viz., sila, 
samadhi and pafifia. It is evidently compiled after 
the demise of Buddha. The main purpose for this 
discourse being treated as a separate one is that 
samadhi includes here the jhanas, the habit of 
guarding the doors of one’s senses, constant mindful- 
ness and self-possession and the faculty of being 
content with little. From the positive point of view 
it is said to include a constant state of joy as well as 


11 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 204-210; (The) Dighanikaya 
(PP.B.), vol. 1, pp. 169-182. 
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. peace and from the negative point of view it is said 
to include emancipation from ill-temper, inertness of 
mind as well.as body, worry and perplexity. 

(ai) The Kevaddha Sutta’? deals with the prac- 
tice of miracles and traces the means whereby the 
manifestation of gods gradually becomes evident to 
a self-concentrated individual. Heaven like Catum- 
maharajika, Nimmanarati, Paranimmitavasavatti 
and Brahmaloka are referred to in this sutta. The 
discourse is actually composed of two independent 
suttas. The meeting poirt is contained in the para- 
graph no. 13: The ‘first’ sutta, ie., paras nos. 1-12, 
explains Buddha’s views on miracles. The abrupt 
transition to the next sutta is effected by the follow- 
ing statement. “Imani kho Kevaddha tini ... apari- 
sesi nigujjhanti”. 

(aii) The Lohicca Sutta® which is the twelfth 
sutta of the Dighanikaya enumerates some points on 
the éthics of teaching and mentions three types of 
blameworthy and blameless teachers. ‘This sutta 
lays much stress on the duty of spreading the truth 
and informs. that everyone should be allowed to 
learn, that everyone having certain abilities should 
be allowed to teach, and that, if one teaches one 
should teach all and to all, keeping nothing back, 
shutting no one out. Still no individual should take 
upon hiniself to teach others unless and until he has 
first taught himself. The Lohicca Sutta is indeed uni- 
que. Because it discusses teachers rather than the sub- 
jects of teaching. It is a short lively dialogue with a 


12Dighanikaya (P.TS.), vol. i, pp. 211-223; (The) Dighanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. 1, pp. 183-190. 

18 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol, i, pp. 224-234; (The) Dighanikaya 
@.P.B), vol. 1, pp.191-198. 
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‘Socratic’ turn and reveals Buddha full of compas- 
sion for others and criticising ‘spiritual selfishness’. 
(ait) The Tevijja Sutta’* records that while 
going on a tour in Kosala, Buddha reaches Manasa- 
kata, a brahmana village, and dwells on the northern 
bank of the river Aciravati.. Now Vasettha and 
Bharadvaja, two young brahmanas, engage them- 
selves in.a controversy as regards the way to attain 
the realm of Brahma. But unfortunately none of 
them can convince the other. So being confused they 
approach the Blessed One and disclose their problem 
before him. They also report that probably the 
different ways shown by different brahmanas are like 
the different paths from different quarters, which 
lead to the sole destination. The parable mentioned 
in this sutta is very apt. Buddha here is found to 
show how foolish it is of the brahmanas to seek the 
way to emancipation in union with Brahma. So he 
asks whether those young brahmanas themselves or 
their teachers or any of their forefathers have met 
Brahma face to face. The young brahmanas admit 
that they have not definitely done so. Buddha, 
therefore, compares their tradition to a chain of blind 
persons in which neither the leader nor any one else 
who follows him in the train can see the way. He 
further compares them to one who has fallen in love 
with a girl whom he knows not, or to one who en- 
deavours to raise a ladder to reach a mansion, about 
the location or height of which he has no idea. The 
Blessed One also adds that there is no sense in in- 
voking the gods like Inda, Soma, Varuna, Issara, 
Pajapati, Brahma, Mahinda and Yama and that it 


14Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 235-253; (The). Dighanikaya) 
(PPB), vol. 1, pp. 199-212, 
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is as absurd as standing on this bank of the river as 
also calling the other bank to him. He preaches the 
Dhamma to them and declares that attachment to 
the objects of five senses keeps a man, fettered in this 
world and does not let him cross over to the enlighten- 
ment. Buddha here further describes the states 
known as the “Brahma-Vihara”, which consists in 
imbuing the mind with loving-kindness (metta), 
compassion (karuné), sympathy for the well-being 
of others (mudita), and equanimity (upekkha). 
But the main interest of this sutta centres round 
three types of brahmanical teachers who maintain a 
chronological order. The first type includes ten 
former sages (pubbaka isiyo) like Atthaka, Vamaka, 
Vamadeva, Vessamitta, Angirasa, Bharadvaja, 
Vasettha, Kassapa, Yamataggi and Bhagu, who are 
the original composers and chanters of the Vedic 
hymns. The second type consists of the five eminent 
schools of Brahmanical thinkers, viz., Addhariya 
(=Altareya), the Tittiriya (=Taittiriya), the 
Chandoka (=Chandogya), the Chandava (=Sata- 
patha?), and the Bhavyarijjha (=Bahvrea), while 
the third type comprises some distinguished Maha- 
sala Brahmanas. Buddhaghosa records that they 
are known as ‘Mahasala’ because they are persons of 
enormous wealth (Mahiasara). This discourse does 
not contain any argument against the existence of 
the god Brahma, but points out the uselessness of 
the brahmanical belief that a mere knowledge of the 
Three Vedas leads to the attainment of Brahma- 
sahavyata or union with Brahma. Buddha reports 
that the Tevijjas only talk about the state of Brahma, 
but do neither realise that state nor know the right 
method of actualising it. 
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[Thus the Tevijja Sutta is, save repetitions, a 
medium-sized spirited dialogue, full of good- 
humoured irony and fittingly illustrated by similes. 
It draws a very vivid picture of contemporary 
Brahmanic society and beliefs and is quite free from 
any late feature. This fact strengthens the im- 
pression of its earliness which it breathes in style 
and spirit. 

(aiv) The Mahapadana Suttanta which is the 
fourteenth sutta and with which the second volume 
of the Dighanikaya begins seems to introduce an 
account of the seven Buddhas by way of illustrations 
along with a short description of the: general condi- 
tions of the country during the advent of Buddha. 
Still only the life of Vipassi, first of the seven pre- 
vious Buddhas, finds an elaborate treatment in this 
sutta which through its very title assures us to 
narrate the story of the Great Ones (ie. seven 
Buddhas). By a series of incidents comparable to 
those usually accepted for Gotama Buddha, Vipassi 
leaves his royal surroundings and embraces the home- 
less life. ‘There is no mention here, as in the case of 
Gotama, of a wife and child. Vipassi, like Gotama 
of our aeon, attains to his enlightenment by working 
through the Nidana Chain that is described in detail 
in this discourse. The climax of his reasoning lies in 
the discovery that “through there being conscious- 
ness there are mental and physical states” and that 
“through there being mental and physical states 
there is consciouusness”; therefore “from mental 
and physical states this consciousness returns to 
them, it does not. go further”. Thus Vipasst dis- 


15Dighanikaya (P-IS.), vol. ii, pp. 1-54; (The) Dighanikaya 
(Nalanda, Pali Publication Board, 1958), vol. 2, pp. 3-43. 
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covers the origin of suffering. Working through the 
chain again and in the reverse order he finds out the 
cessation of suffering. It is recounted that Vipassi 
remains in contemplation of the growth and decay 
of the five factors of support for existence—the 
khandhas which are the mental and physical pheno- 
mena of existence and constitute that which a man 
mistakes for his ‘self? or ‘ego’. Later, the mind of 
Vipassi Bodhisatta is liberated from the asavas and: 
he becomes Vipassi Buddha. Having thought for a 
while he decides to preach his Dhamma and instructs 
his disciples as follows: “Go out and about amongst 
the people for their welfare and their happiness, in 
compassion for the world and for the individual 
happiness of gods and human beings. Preach the 
doctrine, lovely in its origin, lovely in its development, 
and lovely in its consummation. Declare the reli- 
gious life, its meaning and attributes, in its entirety 
and perfection”. In this suttanta further the term 
‘Patimokkha’ is interpreted not in the sense of a 
penal code of the monks and nuns, but in a still 
higher sense of ethical discipline attainable by the 
imitation of the lives of the great teachers. As re- 
gards this discourse T. W. Rhys Davids has said: 
“We find in this tract the root of that Birana weed 
which, growing up along with the rest of Buddhism, 
went on spreading so luxuriant by that it gradually 
covered up much that was of virtue in the earlier 
teaching, and finally led to the downfall, in its home 
in India, of the ancient faith. The doctrine of the 
Bodhisatta, of the Wisdom-Being, drove out the 
doctrine of the Aryan Path. A gorgeous hieararchy 
of mythological wonder-workers filled men’s minds, 


and the older system of self-training and self-control 
28 
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became forgotten”. T. W. Rhys Davids also points 
out that even at its first appearance here the weed 
js not attractive. The craving for edification is more 
manifest in it than the desire for truth”*. 

In the Mahapadana Sutta, thus, the dogma of the 
six Buddhas, who are said to have been the pre- 
cursors of Gotama Buddha, is already taught, and 
the entire Buddha legend, adorned by numerous 
miracles, is recited. It may further be treated as a 
typical example of the earlier Jatakas and also as the 
historical basis of the Mahavastu, a Buddhist Sans- 
kit text. We may note that with this very first 
sutta of the second volume of the Dighanikaya a 
change in atmosphere is noticeable. Tn it the lives 
of the Buddhas follow an unvarying archetype; all 
their courses are but the manifestation of eternal 
norms (dhammata). But this sutta does not 
represent the latest stratum even within the four 
prose Nikayas. Its description of the Paticca- 
samuppada is less developed than that which becomes 
standard later. 

(av) The Mahdnidana Suttanta” which is the 
fifteenth sutta of the Dighanikaya explains the theory 
of the Paticcasamuppada or the Dependent Origina- 
tion and discusses soul, seven kinds of beings and 
eight kinds of vimokkhas or stages of emancipation, 
viz., the condition of riipa, aripa, safifii (ripi is nearly 
always combined and contrasted with aripi (formless, 
incorporeal), recognition of subha, realisation of 
akasinaficayatana (infinity of space), of Vifiia 
nancayatana (infinitude of life-force or mind-matter), 

36 Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. ii (SB.B), vol. iii, p. 1. 
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of akificandyatana (realm or sphere of nothingness), 
of nevasafifianasa fifiayatana (neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception ), and of safifiavedayitanirodha (cessa- 
tion of consciousness and sensation). The present 
discourse also deals with the jati (birth), jara (old 
age) and marana (death). It is found in the sutta 
that Ananda says to Buddha: “It is strange that 
the Dhamma which is deep and profound appears to 
me to be very easy”. But Buddha tells Ananda not 
to speak in the like manner and reveals to him that 
due to ignorance and non-realisation of his Dhamma. 
ordinary people become entangled in this world and 
cannot avoid the hell, the sorrowful end. T. W. 
Rhys Davids has remarked that the theory of the 
Paticcasamuppiada and its doctrinal contents are 
most elaborately treated in this sutta. Although 
the formula, as expounded in his discourse, finishes in ~ 
the usual manner, e.g., “such is the uprising of the 
whole body of ill,’ the burden of the dialogue is in 
no way directly concerned with ill, pain or sorrow. 
As already observed, the present discourse ex- 
plains the Nidana Chain in even more detail giving 
elaborate explanation. The finding of support for 
the process of life is taken in three aspects, namely, 
the support in sensual objects, in ceremonial obser- 
vances, and in theories of the self. In establishing 
the connection between mental and physical states 
and contact, it is shown that without the existence 
of mental and physical states contact will not be 
obvious. As regards consciousness, the Blessed One 
states that if consciousness is not in existence in 
the pre-natal state of a child, there is, no stage at 
which it can enter and develop. So he concludes: 
“By this much is one born, by this much does one 
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grow old, die, pass from one existence and rise up 
again in another: to the extent of the range of the 
contact of mind with ideas, of the range of language, 
concepts and the roaming of intelligence. By this 
much does the cycle of rebirth go round and round 
to the present state, namely, mental and physical 
states together with consciousness”. In connection 
with the question of “self”, Buddha shows that the 
bhikkhu who ceases to regard the self as consisting 
in feeling or experiencing feeling, ceases to grasp at 
and long for things. Next are described in this 
sutta the various stages of sentient beings, their 
physical forms, their states of intelligence, and eight 
stages of deliverance. ‘Thus, in short, the funda- 
mental doctrine of Buddhist philosophy regarding 
the inter-connection of causes, has been very effi- 
ciently treated in the Mahanidana Sutta which shows 
the successive growth of a short and compact original. 
None of its pieces, however, may be counted among 
the earliest in the Nikayas, nor yet among the 
latest. 

(avi) ‘The Mahdparinibbaéna Sutta‘® supplies us 
with a very interesting historical narrative of the 
peregrination of Buddha in the last few months of 
his 'ife in this world and the circumstances that lead 
to his great demise. The third chapter of this 
suttanta dea!s with a description of Buddha’s visit 
to Vesali, while its sixth chapter records the most 
important of all events affecting the future of 
Buddhism. The lamentation, described in the fifth 
chapter, of men and women on hearing the news about 
the dying condition of Buddha and honour with 


18 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 72-168; (The) Dighanikaya 
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which his relics are received and cairns made over 
them, as found in the sixth chapter, show that the 
people are deeply moved by the personality and 
teachings of this incomparable teacher of gods and 
mankind. The last word of Tathagata, eg., 
“Decay is inherent in all component. objects; work 
out. your salvation with diligence—vayadhamma 
sankhara, appamadena sampadetha ti”, strikes the 
keynote of Buddha’s insight and knowledge. The 
sutta also describes sila and samadhi, four applica- 
tions of mindfulness (cattaro satipatthana), four 
psychic powers (cattaro iddhipida), five guiding 
faculties (pafica indriyani), five forces (pafica 
balani), seven factors of enlightenment (satta 
bojjhanga), the noble eightfold path (ariya atth- 
angika magga), Vassakara Brahmana’s visit. to 
Buddha, the lineage of faith, eight causes of earth- 
quake, eight causes of subduing others, Buddha’s visit 
to Cunda, four places of pilgrimage of devout 
Buddhists, good effect of erecting dhatucetiyas, 
former greatness of Kusinara, visit of Subhadda to 
and his conversation with Buddha, passing away of 
the Blessed One, homage of the Mallas, cremation of 
Buddha’s dead body, dispute over the relics, peaceful 
distribution of the relics by Dona and erection of 
stiipas over them. In the same sutta it is further 
found that the lay disciples of Pataligama receive 
cordially Buddha who enumerate five disadvantages 
for not observing the precepts by householders and 
also five advantages for observing precepts by house- 
holders.. Buddha also addresses the monks of Koti- 
gama, and speaks to them on the fourfold noble truth. 
Having reached Vesali he accepts the invitation for 
taking meal from Ambapiali, a courtesan. As Buddha — 
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passes throughVesali on his way back from the alms- 
seeking, he gazes at Vesali with an elephant look 
and says to Ananda: “This will be the last time 
that Tathagata will behold Vesali”, The sutta 
relates that the relics of Buddha are distributed 
among the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, Ajatasattu of 
Magadha, Licchavis of Vesali, Sakiyas of Kapila- 
vatthu, Bulis of Allakappa, Koliyas of Ramagama, 
a Brahmana of Vethadipa and the Mallas of Pava as 
well as of Kusinara. It also introduces a renowned 
religious teacher called Alara Kalama who has as 
his disciple a caravan merchant named Pukkusa, a 
young Mallian. It is said that Pukkusa speaks highly 
of the spiritual attainment of his preceptor whose 
ecstatic trance is so very deep and profound that a 
long train of heavily laden carts pass being unnoticed 
by him. The Mahaparinibbana Sutta informs us 
also that the inhabitants of Ramagama belong to the 
serpent race and refers to Ajatasattu’s projected in- 
vasion of the Vajjian territory. The seven essential 
conditions of national welfare which Buddha men- 
tions in connection with the Vajjis are remarkable as 
hinting at the nature of ancient Indian polity. Of 
these, the first two conditions reveal the significance 
of unity and concerted action; the third one suggests 
a warning against rashly introducing new measures 
and upsetting that which is long established as 
custom ; the fourth, stating the necessity of respecting 
the elders, is in nature the same as the third ; the fifth 
is laid down with a view to maintaining the honour 
and dignity of women; the sixth demands the need 
of protecting and honouring the religious shrines and 
national institutions with which the popular senti- 
ment is bound up; and the seventh condition makes 
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provision for cultural intercourse among different 
nations. 

‘This sutta which is the most important in every 
respect differs essentially in form and contents from 
all other discourses. Because it is neither a dialogue 
nor a speech on Buddhist doctrine, but a continuous 
record of the latter part of Buddha’s life, his last 
speeches and sayings and his great demise. The 
oldest portions of this long sutta undoubtedly belong 
to the oldest part of the Tipitaka and to the earliest 
beginnings of a poetic treatment of the life of the 
Blessed One. This discourse is by no means a unified 
work, but is composed of parts which belong to 
different ages. The verses which are collected in this 
sutta and which contain either the significant sayings 
of Buddha and his disciples or the narrative of the 
most striking events, bear the stamp of the greatest 
antiquity. But the final redaction of the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta can nevertheless only be of com- 
paratively late date; because one passage here speaks 
of the transmission and authority of the suttas and 
of the Vinaya texts; and in the concluding portion 
of the discourse, mention is even made of Buddha’s 
relics and the erection of the sepulchral monuments. 
T. W. Rhys Davids has exhaustively listed those 
passages of the sutta, which occur in other parts of 
the canon also and concludes that full one-third of 
the sutta thus recurs. Thus this discourse is a mosaic 
composed of earlier and later pieces. It remains 
historical and realistic throughout, inspite of the 
supernatural element that adds to the grandeur and 
solemnity of the great decease. 

(xvii) The Mahdsudassana Suttanta® which is 

19 Dighanikaya (P.T.S), vol. ii, pp. 169-199; (The) Dighanikaya 
(P-P.B.) , vol. 2, pp. 130-150. 
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the seventeenth discourse of the Dighanikaya “com- 
mences with a long description of the riches and 
glory of Mahasudassana and reveals in its details the 
instructive fact that the legend is nothing more or 
less than a spiritualised sun-myth’™ and “seems to 
afford a useful example both of the extent to which 
the theory may be accepted, and of the limitations 
under which it should always be applied. It must 
at once be admitted that whether the whole story is 
based on sun-story, or whether certain parts or de- 
tails of it are derived from things first spoken about 
the sun or not, it is still essentially Buddhistic’™. 
The sutta, therefore, like a fairy tale describes the 
greatest glory and majesty of the greatest king, his 
royal city and his palace of righteousness, his .king- 
dom and enjoyment. The sole object of this discourse 
is, probably, to show the vanity of all save righteous- 
ness, impermanence and inevitable destruction of all 
objects. For this, rhetorical phrases and figurative 
expressions have been freely utilised in this sutta. 
M. Senart has traced the rhetorical phrases used in 
the account of seven treasures mentioned in this 
suttanta to their earliest appearance in the Vedic 
literature. The generous description that we get 
here, of magnificence and glory of the ancient city 
Kusavaii, the capital of king Sudassana, is perhaps 
a literary development in Pali in the line of the 
edification of Buddha’s explanation presented in the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, for his choosing as the 
place of his passing away in the daub town like 
Kusinara of his time. 


20 Rhys Davids, T. W. Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. ii, p. 196 . 
21 ibid., p, 197. 
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(xviti) The Janavasabha Suttanta*® records the 
discussions about the rebirths of the devout lay disci- 
ples of Buddha, the effect of name, great kings of 
four quarters, joy of the gods, four ways of the 
magical power (iddhi), three ways of bliss and seven 
requisites of samadhi or concentration. After the 
prologue the sutta flows in the stream of a fairy tale, 
quite well told, very edifying and full of subtle 
humour. This discourse also informs us of the 
Tavatimsa gods, the gods of Paranimmita Vasavatti, 
Nimmanarati, Yama, Catummaharajika heavens, the 
assembly of king Vessavana Kuvera and 24,00,000 
lay devotees of Magadha who having followed 
Buddha’s instructions attain the Sotapattiphala or 
the fruition of the first stage of sanctification. This 
sutta is thus permeated by the mythical and the 
miraculous and is, in style as well as in doctrine, of 
late origin. 

(wiz) The Mahé Govinda Suttanta* mentioning 
the Buddhist conception of the shape of India states 
that this country is broad on the north whereas in 
the south it assumes the form of the front portion of 
a cart and is divided into seven equal parts (utta- 
rena ayatam dakkhinena sakatamukham sattadha 
samam suvibhattam vibhajitun’ti). But apart from 
such information about ancient Indian geography, 
this sutta is no less important because it in a way 
serves as the model for the birth stories in the later 
commentaries. The discourse further introduces us 
to the Saddhamma or Mote Hall of the gods of the 


22Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 200-219; (The) Dighanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. 2, pp. 151-164. ‘ 

28 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 220-252; (The) Dighanikaya 
(?.P.B.), vol. 2, pp. 165-188. 
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Tavatimsa Heaven, where all gods with Sakka, king 
of gods, as the President, are found to have assem- 
bled and rejoiced at the increase in their number 
“through the appearance in their midst of new gods 
produced by the good karma of the followers of the 
new view of life put forward by Gotama”. Here 
Sakka utters few verses in praise of Buddha. The 
events mentioned ‘in this sutta are repeated in 
different words and order in the Mahavastu. The 
Maha Govinda Suttanta also enlightens us on Maha 
Brahma’s views on an ideal Brahmana, concept of 
Nirvana, the path leading to it, practice of piety, 
danger of delay, the lower and higher ways, and 
Maha Govinda’s renunciation of the worldly life 
with a large number of followers including his seven 
wives. P. V. Bapat has suggested that the present dis- 
course is based on the Janavasabha Suttanta. We get 
here an old non-Buddhist story, preaching the 
‘karunajhana’ as the way to the direct realization of 
Brahma, presented to serve the Buddhist ideals, 
Thus this sutta contains some old-looking memorial 
‘verses which include the name of ‘Govinda’, the hero. 
This fact suggests that the present discourse takes 
as its point d’appui an earlier legend. Moreover it 
deals; primarily with Brahma. Such a feature is 
hardly to be expected from a composition originally 
Buddhist. Even the introduction of all the four 
Brahmaviharas, which occur first in the penultimate 
section of the story proper, appears in the work of 
the adapter who is responsible also for other changes. 

(ax) The ‘Maha Samaya Suttanta* presents 
evidence of the gradual change in animistic belief pre-, 


24Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 253-262; (The) Dighanikdya 
(P-P.B.), vol. 2, pp. 189-196. ; 
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valent in contemporary India. It mientions some 
gods. who belong to this earth as well as to the 
regions above and supplies us with a long list of 
gods. About this discourse T.W. Rhys Davids relates: 
“The prologue has been preserved as a separate 
episode in the Samyutta I, 27. The way in which the 
list is fitted into the frame-work in our sections 4, 5 
and 6 is very confused and awakward; and the 
grammar of the frame-work is inconsistent with the 
grammar of the list. It is highly probable there- 
fore that the list itself, and also the epilogue, had 
been handed out as independent works in the com- 
munity before our sutta was composed ... Our sec- 
tions 10-20 look very much like an improved and 
enlarged edition of the bare list in the Atanatiya”. 
(azi) The Sakkapanha Suttanta” is quoted by 
name in the Samyuttanikaya (ii, 13), Mahavastu 
(i, 350), the Milindapafiha(350) and the Sumangala- 
vilasini (1, 24). It records, that Buddha stays in 
Magadha, to the east of Rajagaha, at a brahmana 
hamlet called Ambasanda and there he dwells on the 
Vediya mountain to the north of the village, in the 
Indasala Cave. Now Sakka, king of the Thirty-Three, 
having realised it difficult to approach Buddha who 
is in deep meditation, seeks the assistance of Pafica- 
sikha, a heavenly musician (gandhabba), who by the 
sweet play of his lyre sings in praise of the Exalted 
One, the Truth, the Arahant, and love. The song 
put into the mouth of the gandhabba and addressed 
to a lady by one who receives no return for his-love 
for her as she is in love with another, is clothed in 
words conveying a double meaning, one applicable to 


20 Dighanik’ya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 263-289; (The) Dighanikaya 
(PPB), vol. 2, pp. 197-216. 
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Buddha and the other to the lady. The Blessed One 
being much moved by the song speaks to the heavenly 
musician who informs the former one of the advent 
of Sakka. In no time Sakka appears and pays 
homage to Buddha. He asks the Exalted One some 
significant questions mostly dealing with psycho- 
logical ethics. Buddha answers to the fullest satis- 
faction of Sakka who is thereafter converted to 
Buddhism. He states that by the fetters of envy and 
selfishness men and gods are bound in that they, 
wishing very much to be free from these, do never- 
theless live in enmity, hatred, injury, hostility and 
malignity. He further adds that things as dear and 
not dear to us are the sources and causes of envy and 
selfishness; desire is the cause of things being dear 
or not dear; flights of thoughts are the sources of 
desire ; and lastly, the cause of our flights of thoughts 
is the falling in the worldly complications. At the 
end of this discourse, it is witnessed that Sakka gains 
an insight into the Truth. The present suttanta also 
discusses about the causes of malice and avarice, 
causes of favour or disfavour, the path leading to 
papafica (any of the evil conditions), safifia (cons- 
ciousness) and samkharanirodha (cessation of con- 
fections), the method of following the rules of the 
Patimokkha by a bhikkhu, the sojourn of Buddha in 
the kingdom of Magadha and Gopika, a Sakiya 
princess, who is pleased with the Buddhist Triad and 
being disgusted with the feminine life observes the 
precepts strictly and meditates to be reborn as a 
man. 

T. W. Rhys Davids informs that this sutta is an 
example of “Tendenzschriften written with the object 
of persuading the Kosala clansmen that they did not 
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need to be in the least afraid, for their own gods 
were on the side of the reformation”. M. Winternitz 
advances the analogy of the sectarian Puranas and 
considers the sutta to be of late origin. P. V. Bapat 
holds similar opinion on ground of the mythological 
character of the discourse, and the secular character 
of the poem it incorporates—a fact which he inter- 
prets as a sign of decadence. In this connection it 
may be added that the discourse calls itself, at the 
end, a ‘veyyakarana’. On the other hand, there are 
strong proofs of its earliness. The title, purpose and 
style of the second bhanavara of this sutta are re- 
miniscent of the ‘puccha’ in the Parayanavagga of 
the Suttanipata. It appears that while the late 
features of the discourse are primarily concerned 
with the mythological, the early features are mainly _ 
- confined to the dialectical portions of the discourse. 
(azii) The Maha Satipatthéna Sutta*® urges 
Buddha’s disciples to set up mindfulness (sati), and 
enumerates four kinds of meditation on impurities 
and impermanency of body as well as impermanency 
of .vedana (sensation), citta (thought), dhamma 
(condition), five hindrances, seven parts of wisdom, 
four truths, five khandhas or aggregates, and 
various stages of inhalations and exhalations. This 
discourse breaks up, in the Majjhimanikaya, into two 
portions each representing a separate sutta, e.g., sati- 
patthana: (chapter on sati or recollection) and 
saccavibhivanga (exposition of truth). The discourse 
is of great interest because it uses the term ‘dhamma’ 
in two different meanings. Fol'owing the introspec- 
tion into ‘citta’ the bhikkhu is asked to examine with 


26 Dighanikaya (P.TS.), vol. ii, pp. 290-315; (The) Dighanikaya 
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equal care the dhammas which are thus successively 
enumerated. Though the sutta has the same func- 
tion as the Mahanidana—to systematically elaborate 
an existing dogma—it is in this respect later than 
the former in that the same represents the latest 
stage in the development of the doctrine of ‘sati’ in 
the Nikayas. It may also be noted that whereas the 
doctrine of the five khandhas occurs in the former 
discourse, it does not appear in the latter. 

(xxitt) The Paytisi Suttanta™ which is the last 
and, twenty third sutta, of the second volume of the 
Dighanikaya has-a Jaina counterpart in the Raya 
Paseni bearing a somewhat later and magnified 
legend of Payasi, a chieftain of Setavya, a city of the 
Kosalas. Comparing the two versions of the legend 
it is noticed that Kumara Kassapa of the Buddhist 
tradition is the same personality as Kesi, the Jaina 
and that Paesi (Pradeshi), and not Payasi, is the 
designation of the chieftain. In this suttanta it is 
further found that Payasi possesses doubts regarding 
the existence of another world, of beings reborn 
otherwise than from parents, and of results of good 
or bad deeds. Kumara Kassapa having taken re- 
course to similes and analogy advances successful 
counter-arguments to prove the futility of Payasi’s 
arguments. At last, however, being completely de- 
feated Payasi becomes the disciple of Kassapa. The 
second portion of the conversation that is a sequel 
to the first is likewise a dialogue between Payasi and 
his pupil, Uttara, in which the latter is found to be 
successful in persuading the former to set up gifts in 
the faith. The conversation ends with a reference 


27 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 316-358; (The) Dighanikiya 
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to the heaven where the teacher and the pupil are 
reborn after death. The third portion which is the 
sequel to the second is also a dialogue between 
venerable Gavampati and god Payasi in the lonely 
Serisaka Mansion. B. C. Law states that “the story 
of Pay4asi’s conversion and pious gifts with their 
heavenly reward seems to have been invented in 
order just to allay the fear caused in theological 
circles by atheistical propaganda of the powerful 
chieftain and philosopher. The tradition of theo- 
logical defeat and discomfiture at controversy with 
an atheist like Payasi could not be perpetuated in- 
tact, as it would have been detrimental to the cause 
of popular religion.’** Payasi who thinks on the line 
of Ajita Kesa-Kambali describes his predecessor’s 
thesis in clear and unequivocal terns. This long dis- 
course also deals with the moon god, the sun god, 
message from the dead, liberation of the soul, search 
after the soul, and right as well as wrong sacrifices. 
Thus this sutta represents one of the best dialogues, 
which is indeed a real and lively one often recalling 
the Platonic dialogues. Still the discourse is not an 
original composition. It is an Itihisa-dialogue which 
is enlarged to its disadvantage and borrowed from 
the other sect. 

(aziv) The Piitika Suttanta® which is the 
twenty-fourth sutta of the Dighanikaya testifies to 
the fact that Nigantha Nathaputta predeceases 
Buddha by a few days. This sutta is concerned with 
two topics, viz., mystic wonders and origin of things. 


28 Law, Bimala Charan. Heaven and Hell in Buddhist perspective 
(Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co., 1925), Appendix, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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But the treatment of the topics here is very clumsy 
and probably is intended to be both humerous and 
edifying. The fun here is of the pontomime variety, 
loud and also. stupid. T. W. Rhys Davids remarking 
on the course humour of the sutta says that it will 
appeal “more strongly to a music hall audience or to 
school boys out for a holiday”. The delicate irony 
of the Kevaddha and the Aggajifia Suttas is totally 
absent in the present discourse which relates that 
although Sunakkhatta, a Licchavi, becomes at first 
a disciple of Buddha, later leaves the Buddhist con- 
fraternity and misinterprets the teachings of Buddha. 
On hearing this news the Blessed One himself refutes 
his arguments and explains himself his own doctrine. 
The Patika Suttanta also describes how corpse gets 
slapped on the back, wakes up just long enough to 
let the cat out of the bag, and then falls back dead 
again; or how an incompetent medicine-man gets 
stuck fast to his seat, and wriggles about in his vain 
attempt to rise. But a serious reader gets rather 
bored with the unwearied patience with which 
Tathagata is in this discourse represented as suffering 
fools gladly and he also will not be able to bear with 
the author who relates stories so foolishly to prove 
merely that Tathagata is as good a magician as 
the best, and who has the bad taste to put them into 
the mouth of Tathagata himself. Thus this sutta 
differs much from other similar discourses not only 
in style and taste, but also in doctrinal points. The 
main portion of this sutta in which Buddha not only 
takes part in a miracle-working competition with 
other ascetics, but also boasts grandiloquently of his 
marvellous powers, represents a. later stage of 
tradition. Indeed this discourse is a very miserable 
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compilation, in which only the beginning is old, 
while all the rest is an inferior admixture. 

(zav) The Udumbarika Sihandda Suttanta®® 
deals with different forms of asceticism. Buddha 
here mentions the evil effects of them and reveals the 
mode of life of a real recluse. This.sutta not only 
resembles the Kassapa Sihanada Sutta of the Digha- 
nikaya, in title, but deals with the same subject, i.e., 
asceticism—true and false; only it is much more 
elaborate. P. V. Bapat’s suggestion that the former 
is thus based upon the latter and is younger, appears 
to be somewhat correct. 

(axvi) The Cakkavatti Sithandda Suttanta™ re- 
cords that Buddha advises his disciples to practise 
four satipatthanas and describes the life of Dalha- 
nemi, a universal monarch. The discourse treats of 
morality in a thorough-going and uncompromising 
manner, but not in an argumentative way as found 
in modern treatises on ethics and philosophy. Thus 
it is said that “Buddha is represented in this suttanta 
as setting out his own idea of conquest (not without 
ironical reference to the current ideas) and then as 
inculeating the observance of the Dhamma—the 
Norm—as the most important force for the material 
and moral progress of mankind””. This sutta further 
points out that corruption leads to the destruction 
of life and if morals improve, life lengthens. In its 
concluding portion it mentions some conditions of 
prosperity and quoting a prophecy of Buddha records 
that. when the lease of life of human beings will be 

80 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 36-57; (The) Dighanikayai 
(P.P.B.), vol. 3, pp. 29-45, 
81 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 58-79; (The) Dighanikaya 
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80,000 years, Varanasi will be known as Ketumati 
which shall be the capital of Jambudipa and its king 
Sankha will be the universal monarch having posses- 
sed seven jewels. This sutta also mentions Buddha 
Metteya, the Buddhist Messiah, and so it must be a 
later work. It is, therefore, a kind of mythological 
story of the origin of moral ideas and hence is a re- 
markable medley of vision, prophecy and sermon. 
(xxvii) The Aggaiha Suttanta® in discussing the 
claims for superiority of the Brahmana declares that 
good conduct is higher than caste. In this discourse 
Buddha is found to stay at the Pubbarama in the 
palace of Migaramata and king Pasenadi of Kosala 
is described as being aware of the Exalted One's re- 
nouncing the world from the Sakiya family and to 
show respect to Buddha out of consideration for his 
eminence as a great teacher inspite of the fact that 
both Buddha and Pasenadi are of the same age. 
This sutta deals with the evolution of the world, 
man, and society, the origin of the four castes: 
Khattiya, Brahmana, Vessa and Sudda, and demon- 
strates that righteousness is above lineage. But ‘the 
treatment of the above subjects here is not very 
satisfactory. Still an elaborate description may be 
obtained in this suttanta of the first beginnings 
(aggafifia) which in the form of fancies regarding 
the origin of the universe as well as of the beings, 
and regarding the beginnings of culture as well as 
social order are reminiscent of the Puranas. This 
sutta like the Ambattha Sutta exhibits that the life 
of the atahats and the attainment of Nibbana are 
independent of caste. It may be noted that the 
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present discourse appears unique in the Nikayas in 
that it prefaces the epithets dhammabhita and 
brahmabhita by two new ones, namely, dhammakaya 
and brahmakaya. . Having studied the sutta minute- 
ly M. Winternitz assigns it to a late stratum. 

(axviti) The Sampasddaniya Suttanta* mentions 
that Buddha resides at Pavarika’s mango-grove 
where Sariputta goes as well as pays homage to him 
and describes the excellence of Buddha in an edify- 
ing and comprehensive manner. This sutta is really 
the elaboration of a part of the Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta. 

(xxix) The Pdsddika Suttanta® deals with the 
condition of a perfect religion, the characteristics of 
Tathagata and the wrong views about the past 
and the future. In this suttanta it is found that 
Cunda, a novice of Pava, who conveys the news of 
the discussion to Ananda, which leads to the breaking 
up of the Jaina Order. Ananda, however, at once 
understands the importance of the events and com- 
miunicates the same to Buddha who consequently 
delivers this long discourse. Indeed the Pasidika 
Suttanta contains quite a large and miscellaneous 
collection of already existing doctrinal points. Among 
others it systematically expounds the pubbantaditthis 
and aparantaditthis and details the thirty-seven 
bodhipakkhiya dhammas. The sutta cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as belonging to a very early period. 

(aex) The Lakkhana Suttanta® describes in de- 


4Dighanikaya (P.TS.), vol. iii, pp. 99-116; (The) Dighanikaya 
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tail thirty-two signs of a great man or superman and 
includes in a frame-work of prose a series 6f didactic 
verses, in a variety of metres, which are elegant in 
composition and restrained in tone. This suttanta 
further enumerates some moral principles which bear 
a close'resemblance to those in Asoka’s dhamma. 
Thus this discourse belongs manifestly to a very late 
stratum of the Nikayas. T. W. Rhys Davids rightly 
says that this suttanta seems gravely ironical in the 
contrast it makes between the absurdity. of the marks 
and the beauty of the ethical qualities which are 
supposed in the suttanta to mean. 

The discourse opens with an account of Buddha’s 
stay at the Jetavana Monastery at Savatthi. Here 
the Blessed One addressing the bhikkhus states: 
“There. are thirty-two special marks of the superman, 
O bhikkhus, for whom two careers lie open, and none 
other. If he lives at home, he becomes a cakka- 
vatti king, the righteous lord of the right, the ruler 
of the four quarters, conqueror, guardian of the 
people, and owner of the seven treasures. His seven 
treasures are—the wheel-treasure (cakka-ratanam), 
the elephant-treasure (hatthi-ratanam), the horse? 
treasure (assa-ratanam), the gem-treasure (mani- 
ratanam), the woman-treasure (itthi-ratanam), the 
treasurer-treasure ~(gahapati-ratanam), and the 
captain-treasure (parinayaka-ratanam) ... But, if 
such an individual renounces home and embraces the 
homeless life of an ascetic, he becomes a Buddha 
Supreme, dispeller of the veil of darkness from the 
world”. The thirty-two special marks of the super- 
man are the following: he has feet with level tread, 
thousand-spoked wheels appear on the soles of his 
feet he has projecting heels, he is long in the fingers 
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and toes, his hands and feet are soft and tender, his 
hands and feet are like a net, nis ankles are like 
rounded shells, his legs are like an antelope’s, stand- 
ing and without bending he can touch and rub his 
knees with either hands, his male organs are con- 
cealed in a sheath, his complexion is of gold colour, 
his skin is so delicately smooth that no dust clings to 
his body, the down on it grows in single hair one to 
each pore, the down on his body turns upward, every 
hair of it—blue black in colour like eye-paint—in 
little curling rings—curling to the right, he has a 
frame divinely straight, he has the seven convex 
surfaces, the front half of his body is like a lion’s, 
there is no furrow between his shoulders, his pro- 
portions have the symmetry of the banyan tree—the 
length of his body is equal to the compass of his 
arms, his bust is equally rounded, his taste is 
supremely acute, his jaws are as a lion’s, he has forty 
teeth, his teeth are regular, his teeth are lustrous, 
his eye-teeth are very lustrous, his tongue is long, - 
he has a divine voice like that of the karavika bird, 
his eyes are intensely blue, his eye-lashes are like 
that of a cow, between his eyebrows there appears a 
mole white and soft, and his head. is like a royal 
turban. The Exalted One also explains gradually, in 
this discourse, how these marks may be earned as a 
result of the good deeds of the previous birth. 

(aexi) The Singalovada Suttanta™ mentions the 
duties of a householder. Indeed Buddha’s doctrines 
of love and good will between man and man is, in 
this discourse, set forth m a domestic and social ethics 
with a more comprehensive detail than elsewhere. 

37 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 180-193; (The) Dighanikaya 
(PPB), vol. 3, pp.. 139-149. 
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It may rightly be said that the saying of Singala is 
much valued now because the others are nearly all 
of them lost and therefore may be called the 
Gihivinaya or the Vinaya of the Householders. The 
real interest of this suttanta centres round a scheme 
of the law of persons interpreted as a code of moral 
duties. This discourse, addressed to the laity and 
describing, the six quarters ‘Buddhistically’, does not 
contain any marked late features. It may belong to 
an early period. 

The Singalovada suttanta deals with Buddha’s 
admonition to Singala, a young man, son of a house- 
holder. The Exalted One here reveals that by putting 
away the four vices in conduct, performing no evil 
action in four ways and not following six channels 
for dissipating wealth, the noble householder covers 
the six quarters and enters the path leading to 
victory both in this world as well as in the next and 
upon the dissolution of the body after death, he is 
born in a happy heavenly sphere. The four vices of 
conduct are further mentioned as taking of life, 
taking what is not given, sexual misconduct and un- 
truth. Buddha states that being actuated by crav- 
ing, anger, ignorance and fear one commits evil; 
but when the noble householder is not actuated by 
desire, anger, delusion and fear, he through these, 
commits no evil. Likewise the six channels for dis- 
sipating wealth, which should not be followed by an 
earnest layman are taking intoxicant, loitering in the 
streets at unseemly hours, constantly visiting shows 
and fairs, addiction to gambling, association with evil 
companions and the habit of idleness. Next Buddha 
enumerates in detail dangers due to each of these six 
channels. Thus, as for example, the habit of taking 
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intoxicant creates six dangers, viz., loss of wealth, 
increase of quarrels, susceptibility to disease, earning 
of evil reputation, indecent exposure of body, im- 
paired intellect and the like. If a layman leads an 
immoral life, he leaves many duties undone; he does 
not get new wealth and the wealth he possesses, 
dwindles away. Moreover the householder for his 
own safety should consider a rapacious person, a man 
of words not of deeds, a flatterer and a fellow-waster 
as enemies in the guise of friends. On the other hand, 
he should know a person who is a helper, is same 
in happiness and sorrow, gives good counsel and 
sympathizes as a good-hearted friend. In the same 
discourse. Buddha advises a layman to worship the 
six quarters, namely, parents as the east, teachers 
as the south, wife and children as the west, friends 
and companions as the north, servants and work- 
people as the nadir, religious teachers and brahmanas 
as the zenith. He further says that every person 
should support parents in old age, perform duties 
incumbent on them, keep up the lineage and tradi- 
‘tion of the family and make himself worthy of his, 
heritage. But these are not all. Buddha also re- 
minds the householder of some duties of parents 
towards the son, for example, they should show their 
love for their son, restrain him from vice, exhort him 
to virtue, train him to a profession, contract a suit~ 
able marriage for him, and in proper time hand over 
the inheritance to kim. The pupils should minister 
to their teachers as the southern quarter by rising 
from the seat in salutation, by waiting upon them, 
by eagerness to learn, by personal service, and by 
attention to the lessons. In return the teachers 
should love their pupils, train them in a proper 
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manner, make them hold fast, instruct them 
thoroughly in the lore of every art, speak well of 
them among friends and companies and provide for 
their safety in every quarter. Likewise in five ways 
should a wife as western quarter be ministered to by 
her husband, namely, by respect, by courtesy, by 
faithfully handing over authority to ther, and by 
providing her with adornment. Similarly a wife 
should also give attentive services to her husband 
by performing her duties well, by showing hospitality 
to the kin, by maintaining a faithful relation, by 
watching over the goods the husband brings, and by 
exhibiting skill as well as industry in her business. 
A householder should minister to his friends and com- 
panions as the northern quarter by generosity, 
courtesy and .benevolence, by treating them as he 
treats himself, and by being as good as his words. 
In return his friends and companions should show 
their love to him in five ways, namely, by protecting 
him and his property when he is without guard, by 
becoming a refuge in danger, by not forsaking him in 
his troubles, and by showing sympathy for his family. 
A master should treat his servants and employees as 
the nadir by assigning them work according to their 
ability, by supplying them with food and wages, by 
tending them in sickness, by sharing with them un- 
usual delicacies, and by granting leave in time. The 
servants and the employees in return should show 
their gratitude as follows: by rising before the 
master, by lying down to rest after him, by being 
content with what is given to them, by doing their 
work well and by carrying about his praise and good 
fame. Lastly, a hovseholder shoud minister to re- 
cluses and brakmanas as the zenith by showing 
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affection in act, speech and mind, by keeping open 
house to them and by supplying their temporal needs. 
The recluses and brahmanas in return should show 
their sympathy for the householder by restraining 
him from evil, exhorting him to good, loving him with 
kindly thoughts, teaching him what he has not heard, 
correcting and purifying what he has heard, and re- 
vealing to him the way to heaven. Thus Buddha 
has shown that the proper way of worshipping the 
quarters consists of fulfilling certain duties towards 
parents, teachers, wife, children, friends, companions, 
servants, work-people, religious teachers and brah- 
manas, by a householder. He knows that the social 
harmony cannot be maintained without mutual love 
and respect and therefore says: 

“He who is fit to rank as householder, 

These six quarters he should reverence. 

Who is in wisdom deep and virtue strong, 

Gentle in all things and intelligent, 

Humble in spirit and amenable, 

Such man to highest honour may attain”. 


It is to be noted that the code of conduct men- 
tioned in the Singalovada Suttanta is quite similar 
to the Minor Rock Edict IT of king Agoka who 
enjoins that father, mother, and superiors should be 
properly served; likewise, living beings should be 
kindly treated; and truth must be spoken. The 
Mahabharata (Santiparva, Rajadharma, ch. 59, 
v. 142) is also never tired of repeating the same duties 
of a householder. Indeed it is thought that happy 
would have been the village or the clan, where the 
people are full of kindly spirit of fellow-feeling and 
of the noble spirit of justice. 
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(zaxti) The Atandtiya Suttanta® deals with gods, 
gandhabbas and yakkhas who are not happy with 
Buddha and treats of-driving them away if they 
attack Buddhist laymen and laywomen. The sut- 
tanta further mentions the Kumbhanda petas whose 
lord is Virulha in the southern quarter with many 
sons and also the evil spirits who are backbiters, 
murderers, brigands, crafty minded rogues, thieves 
and cheats. This discourse, for the most parti 
in verse, is a ‘Paritta’ or ‘saving chant’ (rakkha- 
manta) to ward off snakes and evil spirits. It is 
much more mythological and much more longer than 
the Ratana Sutta of the Suttanipata, which has the 
same purpose. Thus the sutta clearly belongs to a 
late stratum. 

(aazxiii) The Sangiti Suttanta® enumerates Sari- 
putta’s explanation of the Dhamma. ‘The import- 
ance of this suttanta lies in the numerical groupings 
of the dhammas evidently on the method followed in 
the Anguttara or Ekuttara Nikaya. This discourse 
deals with the dasa dhamma or ten conditions 
(single doctrine, double doctrine, triple doctrine, 
fourfold doctrine, etc.) much in the same way as the 
Puggalapafifiatti treats of the dasa puggala or ten 
individuals (i.e. the varieties of those walking in the 
fourfold path). Thus in its form the Puggalapafifiatti 
is indebted to the present discourse. The preamble 
of the Sangiti Suttanta is divisible into two little 
connected portions. The text itself attempts a full 
collection of the known points of doctrine, with no 


38 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 194-206; (The) Dighanikaya 
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more system than assured by the Anguttara form. 
The heterogeneous character of the contents is mani- 
fest. Similarly the haphazard nature of. the listing 
is apparent from such a repetition as that of the five 
khandhas which are followed by the five upadana- 
khandhas. In its completed form the list belongs 
indeed to a late period. 

(xxxiv) The Dasuttara Suttanta® which is the 
thirty-fourth and the last discourse of the ‘Digha- 
nikaya is a sort of compendium of the dhamma in 
ten numerical settings and corresponds to one of the 
six Abhidharma texts of the Sarvastivada School. It 
treats of each numerica! group from ten standpoints 
and thus has exactly one hundred items in all. It is 
much shorter and appears to be a systematic selection 
out of the Sangiti Sutta in which no principle of 
“in-or-exclusion” is discoverable. It should be noted 
that of the ten meshes of the classificatory net used 
in the Dasuttara, four are mentioned in the Maha- 
salayatana of the Majjhimanikaya. 

This suttanta reveals that Buddha stays at 
Campa, on the bank of the lake Gaggara and Sari- 
putta delivers a discourse on the Dhamma to the 
assembly of monks, enumerating the cardinal princi- 
ples arranged in groups from one to ten. According 
to him, there is zeal in good things, which helps much ; 
there is mindfulness that is to be developed; there 
is contact as a condition of intoxicants (asavas) and 
of grasping, which is to be understood ; there is self- 
consciousness that is to be eliminated; there is food 
for subsistence, which should be known; and lastly 


40 Dighanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 272-293; (The) Dighanikaya 
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there is sure and unshakable emancipation of mind, 
which should be realised. Besides, there are faith, 
good health, honesty, energy and insight which also 
assist. an individual much in his spiritual pursuits. 
So one should develop five factors of perfect. concen- 
tration, understand five aggregates of grasping (upa- 
danakkhandha) and cultivate the ten discs (kasina). 


Majjhima Nikaya 


‘The second book of the Suttapitaka is the 
Majjhimanikaya or the “Middle Collection” or the 
“Collection of discourses of medium length,” which 
is divided into three volumes each comprising fifty 
suttas or discourses (pannasakam). A brief survey 
of all the suttas arranged in this collection is made 
below: 

(i) The Milapariyéya Sutta” which is the first 
discourse of the Majjhimanikaya, in the background 
of the pleasure-grove of Ukkattha quotes the follow- 
ing remarkable utterance of Buddha: “Sabba- 
dhamma-milapariyayam vo bhikkhave desessami” 
(‘O, bhikkhu, I shall expound the main procedure of 
all religious beliefs’). So in this discourse which 
strikes the key-note of his entire doctrine, Buddha 
has critically surveyed the real position of the con- 
temporary Indian systems of philosophy, based on 
eight grounds or standpoints. He also discusses the 
Brahmanical theory of soul, and reveals how by his 
new approach he finds the non-existent of soul. From 
this sutta it is'also evident that the Brahmanical con- 


41 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 1-6; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
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ception of Nirvana and Buddha’s conception of Nib- 
bana are not the same. The Nirvana conceived by the 
pre-Buddhist thinkers is obtainable after the attain- 
ment of the realm of Neither-perception-nor-non-per- 
ception. Even such an attainment is not wholly free 
from attachment to the existence; however, subtle 
it may be. Buddha also attains it, but he goes a 
step further and realises Nibbana which is free from 
all attachments, birth, illness, old age and death. 
Such a conception is, therefore, a definite addition 
of Buddha to the Indian thought. Thus this sutta is 
indeed the key to unlock the hidden treasures of all 
other discourses of the Nikayas. It proclaims that 
an individual can subdue the time-factor (kalo), 
instead of being himself overcome by it. This dis- 
course further relates that Buddha’s disciples who 
are greatly learned and ariyasivakas (noble disci- 
ples), know Pajapati, Brahmi, Abhassara gods, 
Subhakinna gods, Vehapphala, Abhibhi, Akasan- 
aficiyatana, Vififianaficdyatana, Akifica fifiayatana, 
and Nevasafifianasafifiayatana gods.” 

Indeed the Milapariyaya Sutta is historically 
most important as it indicates the point of departure 
of Buddha’s thought from Ear!y Vedanta. In it we 
are to understand the departure from the philosophy 
of the Upanisads. The earlier Indian philosophy out- 
lined in the Milapariyaya Sutta is one which is em- 
bodied in the Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad. ‘Thus 
this discourse, as B. M. Barua thinks, “not only en- 
ables us to ascertain what an intimate knowledge 
Buddha had had of the philosophy of the Upanisads, 
but also to understand the point of departure effected 
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by him from its main trend of thought.”** In this 
discourse Buddha represents vividly the dialectic 
movement of the early Vedantic thought which starts 
from a purely physical basis of existence, with the 
consideration of man’s position in relation to the 
constituents of matter, and culminated in, Nirvana, 
with the consideration of the state of soul, the princi- 
ple of consciousness, in respect of the highest condi- 
tion of its spirituality. ‘The philosophy of the Upa- 
nigsads at its biological stage is concerned with the - 
consideration of the whole.of life (bhiita)—the rela- 
tive position of all living beings from plants upwards 
to the highest type of man, and including also all 
mythical personalities—the gods, angels and spirits, 
suprahuman or infrahuman. At its theological stage, 
it is occupied, with the consideration of the position 
of the gods and with that of Pajapati from whose crea~ 
tive energy and will-to-be the world of life comes to 
be and Brahma, the deistic personal God in whom 
the world of mind reaches its communication, and, 
last of all, with that of the higher attributes to a 
predicated Prajapati on the one hand and Brahma 
on the other. At its epistemological stage, the 
philosophy of the Upanisads becomes interested in 
the consideration of the modes of knowing or sources 
of knowledge, viz., perception (dittham), tradition 
(sutam), inference (mutam), and understanding 
(vififidtam), as well as in that of the categories of 
thought) viz., unity (ekattam), diversity (nanat- 
tam), universality (sabbam) by which the content 
of knowledge may be characterized. At the spiritual 


43 Barua, Beni Madhab. Ceylon Lectures: delivered as Extension 
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stage, the Upanisadic philosophy looks beyond its 
logical reach and feels the necessity of Nirvana, or 
more precisely Brahma-Nirvana, to complete the 
idea of the self for our spiritual satisfaction. All the 
terms and gradation mentioned above are to be traced 
also in the philosophy of YaAjfiavalkya.*. The 
present sutta shows an opposition of indications and 
contra-indications with neither appreciably tipping 
the balance. Its psychological analysis is relatively 
rudimentary. An early feature of this discourse is 
the presence of Pajapati apart from Brahma. This 
fact suggests that the former has not yet lost him- 
self in the latter. The discourse also speaks of the 
Abhibha which appears as well in other suttas as an 
adjective of Mahabrahma. In fine, it mentions 
familiarly the Arapa-vimokkhas. Thus in the sutta 
a mixture of early and late features becomes visible ; 
but no one is strong enough to be at all decisive. A 
popular version of the Mulapariyaya Sutta which is 
called the discourse on the synopsis of fundamentals, 
may be obtained in the Milapariyaya Jataka.* As 
the term ‘Milapariyaya’ is properly rendered, it 
means ‘Gradation of all basic thoughts.” B. M. 
Barua writes: “The Milapariyaya among the Suttas 
and the Malapariydya among the Jatakas are histori- 
cally the most important, the first as indicating the 
point of departure of Buddha’s thought from Early 
Vedanta and the second as indicating the point of 
departure of Buddhism from the general trend of 
Hinduism or popular Indian thought. . In one case 
we are to understand the departure from the philo- 
sophy of the Upanisads and in the other from the 
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popular philosophy of the Great Epic. ‘The earlier 
Indian philosophy outlined in the Malapariyaya 
Sutta is one which is embodied in the Brhad Aranyaka 
Upanisad, and the popular notion which is sought to 
be counteracted in the Milapariyiya Jataka is one 
which is emphasised throughout the Mahabharata.’° 
The successive stages of thought (ie. Milapa- 
riyaya), in this discourse, are broadly represented as 
physical, biological, theological, epistemological and 
spiritual. These steps have been described in this 
sutta under three categories: physical, physio- 
psychical, and psycho-spiritual. Each of these three 
categories are further subdivided into eight successive 
stages (atthahi bhimihi) which are: (a) physical, 
(b) biological, (c) devotional, (d) theological, 
(e) moral or ethical, (f) metaphysical or psycho- 
logical, (g) epistemological and (h) spiritual. 

(ii) The Sabbdsava Sutta*’ shows how the banes 
(savas) may be overcome. In this discourse Buddha 
says that relief from all banes comes to those who can 
only see and comprehend all things. Banes may be des- 
troyed by wise attention, discernment, restraint, 
carefulness, endurance, suppression, and mental 
exercises. Those persons whose actions create sensual 
lust, craving for existence, and thought for the past 
existence are blameworthy. Because they become 
victims of some wrong views about self (atta) and 
then fall into the net of diverse views. But those 
individuals who pay attention to the worthy objects 
get rid of these. If attention is drawn only to the 
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worthy objects, no bane can appear. In this sutta 
Buddha speaks of the epistemological axioms of Early 
Vedanta as consisting in “I possess a true self”, “I do 
not possess a true self”, “I know well the self by the 
self”, “I know the not-self by the self”, and “I know 
the self by the not-self” (atthi me atta, n’atthi me 
atta, attana va attanam safijanami, attana va 
anattanam  safijinami, anattana va attanam 
saiijanaimi) . 

In the present sutta the drawback appears from 
the fact that only doctrinal tests are applicable to 
it, and their exclusive use is apt to lead to a vicious 
pititio principii. Another drawback in the applica- 
tion of doctrinal tests in the absence of any other 
clues is that of evaluating the ‘silences’: This dis- 
course, for instance, relating the bhavand mentions 
only the seven sambojjhangas as its subject. Its 
silence on this occasion about other members of the 
Bodhipakkhiya Dhamma may or may not has a 

‘stratigraphic’ importance. 

(i) The Dhammadaydda Sutta* deals with the 
heirs of truth, solitude and the Middle Path. In 
this discourse Buddha distinguishes between two 
classes of monks—one who clings to the Dhamma 
and the other who clings to the food for enabling one 
to practise the Dhamma. But the Blessed One 
praises the former one who is the upholder of the real 
truth. This sutta consists of two portions. The first 
portion is only an introduction in which Buddha des- 
cribes the story of two bhikkhus, namely, Amisa- 
dayada and Dhammadayada. The Exalted-One then 
leaves the place and Sariputta continues the dis- 

48 Majjhimanik3ya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 12-16; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
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course explaining some doctrinal points. In this 
portion of the sutta, Sariputta is found to deliver 
sermon on solitude. According to him, there are three 
ways in which the disciples of the lonely teacher fail 
to practise solitude and the Middle Path leads one 
to the destruction of avarice, hatred, delusion, etc. 
and consequently to the attainment of Nibbana. 

(iv) The Bhayabherava Sutta” or the “Discourse 
of Fear and Terror’ reveals the manner in which 
fear may arise in the mind. ‘Bhayabherava’, ‘braving 
fear’, ‘dreaded horror’ is but a synonym of ‘Loma- 
hamsa’. Buddha here addresses Janussoni, a brah- 
mana, and relates that fear appears only to an indivi- 
dual who enters the deep forests with heart filled 
with longings and desires or restlessness or witlessness 
and drivelling. The sutta also finds out why terror 
arises to a person and not to the other. The im- 
portance of this discourse lies in the fact that it con- 
taing vivid reminiscences of Buddha's terrible ex- 
perience as a lonely ascetic dweller in a dense forest, 
the Pragbodhi Hill of Hiuen-tsang, prior to his en- 
lightenment and that it deals with the subject of 
jhana or raft musing or abstraction in the most 
efficient way. 

In the present discourse the difficulty appears 
from the fact that the main contents of it—that 
‘Bhayabherava’ constitutes an impedinent in solitary 
meditation .for the impure one—are too general to 
be grouped in any particular stratum. . Undoubtedly 
the sutta includes the stock early description of the 
four jhanas and) the three vijjas, but the relative 
chronological position of the whole to this part is 
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quite uncertain. It may be a late text repeating the 
earlier stock passages, or it may almost be contempo- 
raneous with them. 

(v) The Anangana Sutta® or the ‘Discourse on 
the Freedom from Depravity’ proclaims that an un- 
depraved individual cannot be liberated unless and 
until he himself becomes far from depravation and 
sees the pitfalls or his degradation. In the same 
sutta Sariputta speaks of some bad monks who 
either seek position or like pleasure. A passing re- 
ference to Panduputta, a naked ascetic, in the sutta 
also shows that the naked ascetics who are not free 
from corruption live as a distinct sect. This dis- 
course is not delivered by Buddha himself, but is a 
mere record of discussion among his disciples even 
during his life-time. It includes a lengthy conversa- 
tion between Sariputta and Moggallana, and uses the 
Anguttara form. This style of presenting the topic 
of discussion suggests its late origin. But the con- 
tents of the sutta, which deal with the concept of 
anangana, show no lateness whatsoever. The lengthy 
and unusual simile cited by Mahamoggallana at the 
end seems to be forced. The sutta like some other 
discourses of this Nikaya affords us an interesting 
glimpse of the every-day life of that ancient time— 
not only of the life of the bhikkhus themselves, but 
also of that of the other classes of the people. 

(vi) The Akankheyya Sutta™ repeats Buddha’s 
admonition to his disciples for observing the rules of 
morality (sila) and the Patimokkha (Patimokkha 
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samvara sambhita) strictly. It is true that desires 
for fame, reputation and power to know others’ minds 
lie ever active in the hearts of worldly people. But 
in order to get rid of those the Buddhist monks 
should observe precepts of good conduct faithfully 
and be subdued as well as restrained. The doctrinal 
content of this discourse consists of inter alia refer- 
ences to the peaceful araipa-vimokkha, three 
samyojanas, orambhagiyasamyojanas and suggests 
that in its present form it cannot belong 
to the earliest stratum. The structure of 
the sutta, however, renders it peculiarly open 
to expansion through addition. The importance 
that the discourse attaches to samatha and vipassana 
suggests that it may have been among those which 
must have formed the basis of the Darstantika Sect. 
(vii) The Vatthipama Sutta® or the ‘Parable of 
the ‘Cloth’ consists of two distinct portions. It re- 
cords the Blessed One’s exhortation to the bhikkhus 
for being pure in mind and to destroy all mental im- 
purities. The monks should know the true nature of 
impurities and having abandoned those, they will 
generate fath in Buddha as well as in the rules which 
will guide them. It is said that the brahmana 
Sundarika bharadvaja asks the Exalted One about 
the latter’s visit to the Bahuka river for bath. Being 
in turn questioned by Buddha about the reason for 
such an action, Bharadvaja replies that the river 
possesses the power of removing dirt and all impuri- 
ties, both physical and mental. But the Blessed One 
proclaims that purification of mind is not possible 
through a bath in the water of the sacred river. 
52 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 36-40; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
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Later, however, Bharadvaja is convinced and con- 
verted to Buddhism. The second portion of the 
Vatthipama Sutta, is relevant only from the point 
of view of the faint connection of the purifying power. 
of the Bahuka river with the purifying power of mind. 

Otherwise the episode of Bharadvaja will be a super- 
ffuous addition to the discourse. The parable of the 
cloth of this sutta may be interpreted as an illustra- 
tion of the popular Buddhist conception of mind in 
tabula rasa or clean sheet of cloth, contaminated by 
impurities which being foreign to its nature (Agantu- 
kadosa) may be ultimately got rid of. Here the 
Exalted One contrasts the human mind with a cloth. 
As the cloth that is stained and dirty, and which a 
dyer may dip into this and that dye—be it dark, 

green, yellow, red or crimson—will be dyed: of bad 
colour, it will not be bright in colour, because the 
cloth is not clean. So bad bourn is to be expected 
when the mind is stained. Even so, as a cloth that 
is quite clear, pure, and which-a dyer may dip into 
this or that dye—be it dark, green, yellow, red or 
crimson—it will be dyed a good colour, because the 
cloth is clean. Similarly a good bourn is to be expected 
when the mind is not stained. Mind is originally 
pure ; it becomes corrupted after coming into contact 
with the worldly phenomenon. So if any person 
dissipates the defilements of mind wiped up by means 
of ascetic life, he possesses unwavering confidence in 
the Triad—Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. The 
defilements of mind are: avarice (abhijjha), greed 
(lcbho), malevolence (byapado), anger (kodho), 
malice (upanaho), rivalry (makkho), hipocrisy 
(palaso), envy (issi), deceit (macchariyam), imper- 
viousness (may&), outcry (satheyyam), obduracy 
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(thambho), impetuosity (sarambho), pride (mano), 
conceit (atimano), arrogance (mado) and indolence 
(pamado). When a bhikkhu knows that all 
these defilements of mind are destroyed, he possesses 
unwavering confidence (aveccappasida) in the 
Awakened One, his Doctrine and Order. Next he 
acquires the knowledge of Dhamma and joy connect- 
ed with Dhamma. Rapture is born from that joy; 
being raptured his body is pervaded with joy and 
because of joy his mind becomes well-concentrated. 
A bhikkhu who is endowed with such moral habit and 
wisdom, even if he eats delicious almsfood with 
various curries, will not face any stumbling block 
on his way towards the spiritual advancement. 
Buddha further states that if a person dwells with the 
radiant thoughts ‘of love \(metta), of compassion 
(karuna), of sympathy (mudita) and of equanimity 
(upekkha), his mind pervades each of the world’s 
four quarters, above, below, across, everywhere; the 
whole length and breadth of the wide world is per- 
vaded by the radiant thoughts of a mind all-embrac- 
ing, vast, and boundless, in which no hate dwells nor 
any ill-will. The Exalted One in this connection says 
that in rivers like Babuka, Adhikakka, Gaya, Sunda- 
rika, Sarassati, Bahumati and Payaga the fool may 
bathe without cleaning his heart. Because such rivers 
cannot purify the heart or hand of guilt. But for him 
whose heart is cleansed, each day is blest, each day 
is hallowed. He becomes pure of heart as well as 
mind and hallows each new day with renewed vows. 
So Buddha entreats the brahmana Sundarika- 
bharadvaja to love all, speak the truth, neither to slay 
nor to steal and to dwell in faith. The purificatory 
process mentioned here forms the following sequence : 
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aveccappasada - pamojja - piti - passaddhi - sukha- 
samadhi. It is said that the mind of the bhikkhu be- 
comes like a clean washed cloth or purified gold and 
no’ more does pleasant experience cause in him attach- 
ment. The sutta quite abruptly. and irrelevantly 
supplies the stock formula of the four Brahmaviharas 
which are mentioned above.. The main portion of 
the present discourse, save probably the list of the 
upakkilesas, is early, and there is nothing in it which 
suggests its lateness except possibly the interpreta- 
tion of the four Brahmaviharas. This: discourse is 
also significant as it repeats a very ancient Pali 
couplet describing the above noted seven rivers of 
India as holy waters in which people bathe to wash 
away their sins and impurities. 

(viii) The Sallekha Sutta® in the form of 
Buddha’s reply to Maha Cunda’s questions. notes 
that in order to get rid of the numerous wrong views 
current about self and the universe, a bhikkhu should 
not comprehend ‘this is mine’, ‘this is I’, or ‘that is 
mine’, ‘that is I’, or ‘this is myself’. In this sutta 
Buddha says that each of the planes (i.e. four ecsta- 
sies, infinity of space, of mind, of nothingness, of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception, etc.) may not 
be an expunging, but. an excellent state. He further 
adds that this is the way to expunge though others 
may be harmful; a bhikkhu should be harmless; 
others may kill and lie, but a bhikkbu should not 
do so. 

(iz) The Sammidditthi Sutta™ or the ‘Discourse 
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on the Right Belief’ records Sariputta’s con- 
ception of the right belief.. The bhikkhus 
become anxious to know from him its true 
significance. So Sariputta says that the right 
belief actually means the disciples’ knowledge of-good 
and evil objects with all their roots. According to 
him evils include killmg, stealing, sex indulgence, 
telling of false words, spreading the scandal, uttering 
harsh words, speaking roughly, engaging oneself in 
frivolous talk, covetousness, ill-will, erroneous views, 
desire, hatred and delusion; but the good signifies 
abstention from the above evils, absence of attach- 
ment to passion, love and wisdom. Being requested 
by the fellow breathren Sariputta enumerates the 
various ways leading to the right belief, viz., by 
knowing aharo (nutrition)—its origin, its cessation 


and the cause leading to its cessation, ... suffering 
., decay and death ...,... birth ...,... existence 
-++y ++» attachment ..., ... sensation ..., ... con- 


tact ...,... activity ...,... ignorance ..., and by 
knowing canker—its origin, its cessation and the 
cause leading to its cessation. 

(x) The Satipatthana Sutta® deals with the 
four Satipatthanas, namely, to keep watch over 
(a) body (kaya), (b) sensation (vedana), (c) mind 
(citta,), and (d) phenomenon (dhamma). Buddha 
in this sutta proclaims that only these Satipatthanas 
may lead to the purification of mortals and so he 
advises the bhikkhus to practise mindfulness. In- 
deed through the mastering of fourfold mindfulness 
one may overcome sorrow, lamentation and evils of 
body as well as mind and having attained the right 
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path they may realise Nibbana. Thus this long sutta 
which is presented in a lucid manner may be con- 
sidered as the cornerstone of the whole of the Buddhist 
system of self-culture. 

(zi) The Culasthanada Sutta™. records that 
Buddha asks his disciples to tell the votaries of other 
paths that they excel them in the following points: 
(a) sattharipasida—faith in teacher, (b) dhamme- 
pasida—faith in the law, (c) silesu paripirakarita— 
strict observance of morality, and (d) sahadhammika 
piyamanipagahattha c’eva pabbajita ca—agreeable- 
ness in the company of the dear fellow believers, 
whether they are laymen or monks. The Blassed 
One next says that all ideas about self, eternity, and 
non-eternity appear from the clinging to the se'f, 
i.e., non-comprehension of the law. The sutta also 
supplies a brief account of some philosophers who 
hold the existence of things to be eternal, while others 
believe in the non-existence of worldly objects. 

(xii) The Mahdasthandda Sutta™ or the ‘Greater 
Discourse on the Lion’s Roar’ begins with usual utter- 
ance: “Evam me sutam—thus have I heard” and 
particulars about Buddha’s temporary residence. It 
is said that at one time the Blessed One (Bhagava) 
is staying near Vesali outside the town in a woodland 
thicket to the west. Now at that time Sunakkhatta, 
the son of a Licchavi, having recently left this 
dhamma and discipline (imasmim dhammavinay4), 
speaks these words to a group of people at Vesali: 
“There are no states of further-men (uttarim manu- 
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ssa-dhamma), no excellent knowledge and insight 
befitting the ariyans (alamariyafianadassana viseso) 
jn the recluse Gotama; the recluse Gotama teaches 
dhamma on a system of his own devising beaten out 
by reasoning and based on investigation (takka- 
pariyahatam samano Gotamo dhammam deseti 
vimamsanucaritam sayampatibhanam); and says 
that dhamma, taught for the sake of something 
specific (yassa ca khvassa atthaya), leads onwards 
(niyyati) the doer of it to the complete destruction of 
anguish”. One day venerable Sariputta, having 
dressed himself early in the morning, taking his bowl 
and robe, enters Vesali for almsfood and hears that 
speech of Sunakkhatta. After the meal, returning 
from alms Sariputta approaches the Blessed One and 
relates to him the remark made by Sunakkhatta, the 
son of a Licchavi. . In answer the lion-like Buddha 
says: “Sarfiputta, Sunakkhatta is a man of wrath 
and folly (kodhano Sariputta Sunakkhatto mogha- 
puriso), and such words are spoken by him in wrath. 
Thinking, ‘I will speak dispraise’, he really speaks 
praise of Tathagata. For this is in praise of 
Tathagata when someone should speak thus: 
‘Dhamma, taught for the sake of something specific, 
leads onwards the doer of it to the complete destruc- 
tion of anguish’. But there will not be for Sunak- 
khatta, the foolish man, the following inferences from 
dhamma about me: (i) ‘This is the Lord, perfected 
one, fully self-awakened one, endowed with know- 
ledge and right conduct, well-farer (sugato), knower 
of the worlds, incomparable trainer of men to be 
tamed, teacher of gods and men, the Awakened One, 
the Lord’. (ii) “This is the Lord who enjoys the 
manifold forms of psychic power—from having been 
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one he becomes manifold; from having been mani- 
fold he becomes one; manifest or invisible, he goes 
unhindered through a wall, through a rampart, 
through a mountain as if through air ; he plunges into 
the ground and shoots up again as if in water; he 
walks upon the water without parting it as if on the 
ground; sitting cross-legged he travels through the 
air like a bird on the wing. Even this moon and sun, 
although of such mighty power and majesty, he rubs 
and strokes them with his hand. Even as far as the 
Brahma-world he has power in respect of his body’. 
(iii) ‘This is the Lord who, through the purified 
divine condition of hearing (dibbaya sotadhatuya 
visuddhaya), surpassing that of men, hears both 
kinds of sounds—divine ones (dibbe) and: human 
ones (manuse), and those which are distant and 
those which are near.” (iv) “This is the Lord who 
knows intuitively by mind the minds of other beings, 
of other individuals; he knows intuitively of a mind 
that is full of attachment and that it is full of attach- 
ment; he knows intuitively of a mind that is with- 
out attachment and that it is without alttach- 
ment; he knows intuitively of a mind that is full of 
aversion (sankhittam) ... full of confusion (vikkhit- 
tam) and that it is full of aversion ... full of con- 
fusion; he knows intuitively of a mind that is with- 
out aversion ... without confusion ... and that it is 
without aversion ... without confusion; he knows 
intuitively of a mind that is contracted and that it 
is contracted, or of a mind that is distracted and that 
it is distracted, or of a mind-that has become great 
and that it has become great, or of a mind with some 
other mental state superior to it and that it is a mind 
with some other mental state superior to it, or of a 
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mind with no other menta! state superior to it and 
that it is a mind with no other mental state superior 
to it; he knows intuitively of a mind that is com- 
posed and that it is composed ... that is not com- 
posed and that it is not composed; he knows 
intuitively of a mind that is freed and that it is freed ; 
he knows intuitively of a mind that is not freed and 
that it is not freed’.” 

Buddha further tells that a Tathagata possesses 
ten powers (Tathagatabalani) being endowed with 
which he claims the leader’s place (asabhan thanam), 
roars his lion’s roar in assemblies (sihanadam nadati) 
and sets rolling the Brabma-wheel (brahmaccakkam 
pavatteti). ‘These ten powers are the following: 
(7) A Tathagata comprehends as it really is the 
causal occasion as such and what is not causal occa- 
sion as such (Tathagato thanafi ca thanato atthanafi 
ca atthanato yathabhitam pajanati); this is a 
Tathagata’s power, having which he claims: the 
leader’s place, roars his lion’s roar in assemblies and 
sets rolling the Brahma-wheel, (ii) a Tathagata 
comprehends as it really is the acquiring of deeds for 
oneself, past, future and present, both in their causal 
occasion and their result (Tathagato atitanagata- 
paccuppannanam kammasammadananam thanaso 
hetuso: vipakam yathabhitam pajanati), (li) a 
Tathagata comprehends as it really is the course 
leading to all bourns (sabbattha gaminim patipadam 
yathabhitam pajanati), (iv) a Tathagata compre- 
hends as it really is the world (the world of khandhas, 
ayatanas and dhatus) with its various and diverse 
features (anekadhatunanadhatulokam), (v) a 
Tathagata comprehends as they rea!ly are the diverse 
characters of beings (sattanam nanadhimuttikatam), 
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(vi) a Tathagata comprehends as it really is the 
higher or lower state of the faculties of other beings, 
of other persons (parasattanam parapuggalanam 
indriyaparopariyattam), (vii) a Tathagata compre- 
hends as they really are the defilement of, the puri- 
fication of, the emergence from attainments in medi- 
tation, the deliverances and concentration (jhana- 
vimoekkha-samadhi samapattinam sankilesam voda- 
nam vitthanam), (viii).a Tathagata remembers 
with all modes and details his manifold former 
habitations, births .(anekavihitam jpubbenivasam 
anussarati), (iz) a Tathagata with his divine vision, 
surpassing that of men, sees beings as they are de- 
ceasing and uprising and comprehends that beings are 
mean, excellent, comely, ugly, well-going, ill-going . 
according to the consequences of their deeds (Tatha- 
gato dibbena cakkhuna visuddhena atikkantamanu- 
sakena satte passati cavamane upapajjamane, hine 
panite subanne dubbanne sugate duggate, yatha- 
kammipage satte pajanati), (x) a Tathagata, by the 
destruction of cankers, enters on and abides in free- 
dom of mind, freedom through wisdom that is canker- 
less, having realised them here and now through his 
own super-knowledge (Tathagato asavanam khaya 
anasavam cetovimuttim pafifidvimuttim ditthe va 
dhamme sayam abhififia sacchikatva upasampajja 
viharati). Buddha then declares that any person who 
passes adverse remark like Sunakkhatta‘ about. the 
Blessed One will be consigned to the Niraya Hell just 
as a burden is set aside (yathabhatam nikkhitto evam 
niraye). He again says that a monk being endowed 
with moral habit (sila), concentration (citta or 
samadhi) and intuitive wisdom (pafifia) may attain, 
profound knowledge .on this earth. There are four 
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convictions (vesarajjani) being endowed with which 
a Tathagata claims the leader’s place, etc., namely, 
(a) a Tathagata does not behold any ground on the 
statement about him made by a recluse, brahmana, 
god, Mara or Brahma that these matters are not fully 
awakened, although he claims to be fully self-awaken- 
ed (Sammasambuddhassa te patijanato ime dhamma 
anabhisambuddha), (b) likewise he will not be 
shaken by the remark about him that these cankers 
are not utterly destroyed, although a Tathagata 
claims to be one whose cankers are destroyed (khina- 
savassa te patijanato ime asava aparikkhina), {c) a 
Tathagata is not to be disturbed by such remark as ‘in 
following those things called stumbling-blocks there 
is no stumbling-block at all’ (ye kho pana te antara- 
yika dhamma vutta te patisevato nalam antaraya- 
yati), (d) a Tathagata also does not behold any 
ground on the statement made by a recluse, brah- 
mana, god, Mara or Brahma or anyone in the world 
that the Dhamma, taught by the Tathagata for the 
sake of something specific, does not lead onward the 
doer of it to the complete destruction of anguish 
(yassa kho pana te atthaya dhamzno so na niyyati 
takkarassa samma dukkhakkhayayati). On the other 
hand the Tathagata will have his own security, 
fearlessness and conviction. 

Next Buddha mentions the eight kinds of assem- 
blies (paris), namely, assemblies of nobles (khat- 
tiya), brahmanas, householders (gahapati), recluses 
(samana), the retinue of the Four Great Regents 
(Catummaharajika), the Thirty-three (Tavatimsa), 
the retinue of Mara, and the assemblies of Brahmas. 
He further states that a Tathagata who is endowed 
with the four convictions mentioned just above wil] 
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approach and enter these assemblies. without: any 
fear. Discussing about four modes of life (yonio) 
Buddha says that (a) the mode of'life born from an 
egg (andaja yoni) is so called because some beings 
are produced breaking through an egg-sheel, (b) the 
mode of life born from a womb (jalabuja) is thus 
known because some beings are produced breaking 
through a membranous sheath, (c) the mode of life 
born of moisture (samsedaja) is thus called because 
some beings are produced in rotting fish, corpses, rice 
or in dirty pool, (d) and lastly the mode of life of 
spontaneous uprising (opapatika yoni) is so desig- 
nated because some gods and men. are born in the 
Niraya Hell and sorrowful state respectively. 

According to Buddha there are five bourns (des- 
tiny, gatiyo), such as, Niraya Hell, animal world 
(tiracchano yoni), the realms of the departed ones 
(pittivisayo), men (manussi) and gold (deva). 
Beings must go according to their deeds, whether well 
or ill done and will take birth in any form mentioned 
above, But Buddha knows that Nibbana is the 
escape from the bourns and so understands Nibbana 
and the way leading to it and how one enters on 
and abides in the freedom of mind, the freedom 
through intuitive wisdom that is cankerless. 

Buddha further says that-he knows the Brahma- 
faring (here it is energy, Brahmacariyam) which has 
four constituent. parts (caturangasamannagatam), 
such as, he becomes an ascetic (tapassi), the fore- 
most ascetic; he becomes loathly (likhas), the fore- 
most loathly one; he becomes a detester (jegucchi), 
the foremost detester ; he becomes aloof (pavivittas), 
the foremost aloof one. The Exalted One then ex- 
plains these four states in details. 
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Next Buddha speaks of some recluses and brah- 
manas who think that purity is through food 
(aharena suddhi), through faring on (samsarena 
suddhi), through uprising (upapattiya suddhi), 
through abode (avasena suddhi), through oblation, 
(yafifiena suddhi) or through tending the (sacrificial ) 
fire (aggiparicariyaya suddhi). But according to the 
Exalted One‘all such views are not valid. 

Addressing Sariputta, Buddha further says that 
there are some reecluses and brahmanas who speak : 
“So long as this good man is young, endowed with 
the coal-black hair of youth, in his early prime, he is 
possessed of the utmost lucidity of wisdom. But 
when this good man is worn, old, stricken in years, 
has lived his span, and is at the close of his life— 
eighty or ninety or a hundred years of age—then he 
falls from that lucidity of wisdom”. The Exalted 
One declares that this should not be thought in the 
like manner. He further adds that he is then worn, 
old, stricken in years, he has lived his span, and is at 
the close of his life, being round about eighty. He 
may have four disciples here, each of a hundred years’ 
life-span, living a hundred years, and still possessed. 
of the utmost lucidity of wisdom. As a skilled 
archer, trained, deft, a marksman, may with ease 
wing a slender shaft across a palm-tree’s shadow, so 
are those of extreme mindfulness, of extreme atten- 
tiveness, of extreme resolate energy; so are they 
possessd of the utmost lucidity of wisdom. If those 
are to ask him again and again a question about the 
four applications of mindfulness (catunnam sati- 
patthanam), and if he, questioned again and again, 
is to explain to them, and if they, on being explained: 
to ‘by him, should understand as explained, and if 
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they are not to question him about any secondary 
and further matter (nor pause), except for feeding, 
drinking, eating, tasting, except for answering the calls 
of nature, except dispelling fatigue by sleep, stiil un- 
finished, will be Tathagata’s teaching of dhamma, 
still unfinished would be Tathagata’s exposition 
of the purchases of dhamma, still unfinished will be 
Tathagata’s ways of putting questions when these 
four disciples of his, of life-span of a hundred years, 
living for a hundred years, will pass away at the end 
of a hundred years. Yet, if one will have to carry him 
about on a litter, verily there is no change in 
Tathagata’s lucidity of wisdom (Tathigatassa pafifia- 
veyyattiyam). In conclusion Buddha says that one 
shouid rightly speak of him as follows: “A being not 
liable to delusion has arisen in the world for the 
welfare of the manyfolk, for the happiness of the 
manyfolk, out of compassion for the world, for the 
good, the welfare, the happiness of gods and men” 
(asammohadhammo satto loke uppanno bahujana- 
hitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampaya atthaya 
hitaya sukhaya devamanussinan ti mameva tam 
samma vadamano vadeyya). 

At the end of the discourse we find that 
an alternative title of it has been suggested. ‘So 
Venerable. Nagasamala becomes extremely pleased 
and speaks to the Lord: “It is wonderful, Lord, 
it is marvellous, Lord, that when, Lord, this disquisi- 
tion on dhamma has been heard by me, my hair 
stands on end. What is the name, Lord, of this dis- 
quisition on dhamma?” Buddha replies: “Where- 
fore do you, Nagasamala, remember this disquisition 
on dhamma as the Hair-raising Disquisition 
(Lomahamasanapariyaya) ”. 

31 
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It is to be noted that a popular version of this dis- 
course may be traced in the Lomahamsa Jataka™. 

(aiti) The Mahédukkhakkhandha Sutta® relates 
that the bhikkhus having considered over the distinc- 
tion between their school of thought and those. of 
other sects approach the Blessed One. Because they 
think that Buddhism also like other religious schools 
teaches the subject of desire. Buddha in turn asks his 
disciples whether they can put question before the 
ascetics of other sects as regards the pleasures of senses 
and liberation from sensual pleasures and the like. 
The immediate reply is that by that they will be 
puzzled. This sutta proclaims that it is the sensual 
pleasure which causes much trouble as the kings fight 
and people are engaged in quarrel. So happiness lies 
at the complete destruction of sensual pleasure. ‘The 
discourse also enumerates some offences which. are 
punishable by the contemporary penal laws. The 
punishments for offences like burglary, robbery, high- 
way adultery etc. are bastinado, bludgeoning, cutting 
off hands or feet, hands and feet, ears or nose, ears 
and nose, tortures of the saucepan (i.e. the skull is 
first trepanned and then a red-hot ball of iron is 
dropped in so that the brains boiled over like por- 
ridge), the chank-shave or lanthorn (i.e. the mouth 
is fixed open with a skewar and a lighted lamp put 
inside—this torture is called the mouth of Rabu be- 
cause Rahu, the asura, is supposed at an eclipse to 
swallow the Sun), the wreath of fire (i.e. the whole 
body is oiled before ignition, but Mati suggests a 
coronal of flames just as the next torture is localized 
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to the hands), the fiery hand, the hayband (i.e. from 
the neck downwards the skin is flayed into strips not 
severed at the ankles but there plaited like a hay- 
band to suspend him till he falls by his own weight ; 
in the next torture the strips form a kilt), the bark- 
robe, the black hart (i.e. the victim is skewered to 
the ground through elbows and knees with a fire 
lighted all round him so as to char his flesh), the 
meat-hooks (i.e. the victims are slung up by double 
hooks through flesh and tendons), the pennies (i.e. 
with a razor little discs of flesh are shaved off all over 
the body), the pickle (i.e. into gashes salt or alkali 
is rubbed with combs), bolting the door (i.e. the head 
is nailed to the ground by a skewer through both 
ear-holes), or the palliasse (i.e. the skin being left 
intact, the bones and inwards are pounded till the 
whole frame becomes as soft as a straw mattress), 
or spraying over the offenders boiling oil, throwing 
to starved dogs to be devoured or impaling alive or 
chopping off heads of the offenders. The sutta in this 
connection mentions also names of some religious 
sects and professions as well as services of the house- 
holders, .eg., mudda (conveyancing), ganana 
(accountancy), sankha (appraising), kasi (agricul- 
ture), vanijja (trade and commerce), gorakkha 
(cattle breeding), issattha (soldiery), rajaporisa 
(royal service), clerk of the signet, clerk of accompt, 
computor, estate-agent, purveyor, herd-manager, 
archer and workers of the royal household. 

(aiv) The Ciladukkhakkhandha Sutta® relates 
that Mahanama, the Sakiya, approaches the Exalted 
One.and asks him: “How is it that thoughts for crav- 
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ing, hatred, and delusion are the defilements of 
mind?” In reply Buddha says that “something has 
not been cast out and for this such trouble comes to 
him again”. This discourse supplies a description of 
the naked ascetics who are often met by the Blessed 
One. It also records that some of the naked ascetics 
who dwell in a large number on the Black Rock of 
Rajagaha have Nataputta as their teacher. These 
ascetics believe in bad deeds done by them in their 
past lives for which they are to suffer and that suffer- 
ing or happiness may be attained through their deeds 
performed in this very existence. But Buddha con- 
vinces them, with the help of a contrast between the 
life of a king and the ascetic life, that, although he 
has eschewed all earthly pleasures and devoted his 
life to strenuous meditation, his happiness is even 
far greater than that of king Bimbisara of Magadha 
in full enjoyment of his royal power and wealth. 
The first portion of this sutta contains a critique of 
sense-pleasure and the second, which does not expli- 
citly indicate its relevancy to the query that leads to 
the first but probably is intended as corrective to its 
answer, includes a critique of the opposite theory, 
ie., of Nigantha asceticism. In this discourse, thus, 
we find a veritable pattern-card of ascetic 
abominations. 

(av) The Anuména Sutta™ warns the bhikkhus 
in some concrete cases to be careful. Like the Maha- 
vagga and the Patimokkha, this sutta which accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa, is known usualy as the Bhikkhu- 
vinaya or the treatise on discipline, enumerates some 
offences and punishments. Nowhere in this discourse 
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there is any mention or a citation of a standard book 
on the rules guiding the life of the Buddhist monks 
and the most prominent individual here is not 
Buddha, but Mahamoggallana ‘who advises: fellow- 
brethren that if any of them having not listened to 
the warning of the fellow-monks goes astray, the best 
way that remains for them is to inflict punishment by 
neither mixing with nor speaking to him. The dis- 
course closes with an exhortation to introspection 
(paccavekkhana), is too non-descript in contents 
and style to be stratified. It is, thus, one of those 
few discourses in which the disciple of Buddha is 
the principal speaker, inspite of the fact that in most 
of the discourses the Blessed One appears as the 
spokesman. So the fiction that all the suttas origi- 
nate during the life-time of Buddha is not always 
realiable and cannot be accepted without a critical 
examination. 

(xvi) The Cetokhila Sutta® states that the heart 
possesses five bolts, viz., the doubt about the teacher, 
the doubt about the doctrine or confraternity or the 
course of training with the lack of bent towards 
ardour, zeal, perseverance, exertion, anger and dis- 
pleasure towards fellows in’the higher life. Buddha 
declares in this sutta that there are five types of 
mental enslavement or bondage of the mind (cetaso 
vinibandka) from which every monk has to liberate 
himself in order to achieye the highest goal. The 
Buddhist word ‘cetokhila’ corresponds to the Jaina 
term ‘dukkhasejja’ (thorny bed). This discourse 
illustrating some specific cases enumerates the parti- 
cular Vinaya rules. It may be noted that at the end 
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the sutta contains a section on the four iddhipadas, 
which is totally irrelevant to the context but adds 
the simile of the ‘brooding hen’ that is considered 
early by C.A.F. Rhys Davids. 

(avii) The Vanapattha Sutta® shows what place 
is suitable for the abode of a meditating bhikkhu 
and what is not. A monkish abode should be judged 
from the points of view of conduciveness to peace. 
tranquility and concentration. The other points of 
suitability should be regarded as of minor significance. 
The Blessed One in this sutta mentions some bhik- ° 
khus who dwell in the forests with the unbalanced 
mind and the unsteady recollection. These bhikkhus 
cannot obtain anything noble as they are not accus- 
tomed to live without the necessities of life. The dis- 
course further. exemplifies the Vinaya rules, especially 
those relating:to a bhikkhu’s need in respect of cloth- 
ing, food, bed and medicines. 

(xviii) The Madhupindika Sutta“ is a discourse 
on the daily morsel. It records that Dandapani, the 
Sakiya, meets the Exalted One and asks him about 
his doctrine. Being thus questioned, Buddha re- 
plies that he holds such a doctrine which both Brahma 
and Mara are unable to hold. He also’‘narrates some 
events to his diseiples who are assembled on this 
occasion and are anxious to know the true spirit of 
Buddha’s doctrine. The Blessed One explains also 
to them the true nature of his doctrine in a nut-shell. 
He tells that there is an end of all inclinations to 
passion, pride, doubts, ignorance, and speculative 
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ideas for a man if he does not adhere to obsession, 
whatever be its origin. . In this discourse it is further 
found that being urged by the bhikkhus to clarify the 
meaning of what the Exalted One has said so pre- 
cisely, Mahakaccana reveals to them the psycho- 
logical significance of the sayings of Buddha. The 
present sutta contains a cryptic sermon by Buddha 
on papaficasafifianidana and its precise and technical 
explanation by Mahakaccana. The fact that 
Buddha names seven anusayas seems to show that 
at the time the discourse is compiled the doctrine 
has already developed much. 

(xix) The Dvedhdvitakka Sutta® which supplies 
some important points as to the origin of the system 
of exposition, the method based on philosophical 
thought. of explaining the Abhidhamma texts and 
the commentary on Buddha’s sayings is, therefore, a 
singular discourse of the Pali literature. It also bears 
the genesis of the Abhidhamma. But no text is re- 
ferred to in this sutta. Buddha, in this discourse, 
explains to his disciples that he fails to achieve the 
highest object so long as he practises the habit of 
dividing things which give rise in his heart: to crav- 
ing, ill-will and malevolence. But as he thinks more 
on renunciation, his thought of craving passes away. 
He mentions, in this connection, a number of para- 
bles and finally advises his disciples to devote them- 
selves to meditation so that they may not have to 
repent subsequently. 

(wz) The Vitakkasanthéna Sutta® mentions 
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that there are some discussions which bring about. 
merit and there are discussions which bring about 
- demerit, suffering ete. According to this sutta, a true 
bhikkhu is one who is well restrained in discussions 
when he discusses with one who desires discussion 
and refuses discussion with one who does not want. 
the same. This sutta which is concerned with the 
psychology of mental control, is indeed simple and 
practical. It describes five ways of restraining 
vitakkas. The fact that the fifth and final resource 
against the vitakkas is described here to be the ascetic 
use of foree—a procedure which Buddha is supposed 
to have condemned at other, more authentic, places, 
proves the early date of compilation of this sutta. 
(ai) The Kakacipama Sutta™ or the ‘Parable 
of the Saw’ records that the Perfectly Enlightened 
One speaks in reproaching terms to Moliya-Phagguna 
and asks him to avoid the company of the bhikkhunis 
and to act as the senior bhikkhus instruct him accord- 
ingly. Moliya-Phagguna is further advised to be 
free from anger. He should not give way to anger 
even though villainous robbers carve him limb from 
limb with a two-handled saw (ubhato-dandakena 
kakacena). This discourse, therefore, speaks loud!y of 
universal loving kindness. We find also here that a 
bhikkhu should learn to be forgiving, like the un- 
shaken earth; to be free, like the open air; and, to 
be grave, like the deep Ganges: He should not 
further let thoughts of anger arise in him. 
(aati) The Alagaddipama Sutta® or the ‘Parable 
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of the Snake’ reveals, in the utterance of Arittha, that 
what the Blessed One lays down relating to the 
hindrance is not yet sufficient: The bhikkhus en- 
deavour to rectify him. But as they fail, they ap- 
proach the Exalted One who having heard every- 
thing in detail reproaches Arittha saying that his 
teachings are quite sufficient. Still Arittha having 
not understood the true purport of his saying is 
misguided. 

(2viii) The Vammika Sutta® or the ‘Parable of 
the Ant-hill is a discourse on doctrinal matters of a 
very ordinary nature. Hence the sutta deserves only 
a passing reference. It is said that when venerable 
Kumara Kassapa dwells in the Andhavana, a certain 
spirit appears before him, and with the parable of a 
Brahmana digging an ant-hill, puts some spiritual 
puzzles before him. Kumara Kassapa gives him the 
adequate explanation, which traces the full course of 
practice of the dhamma, showing the important 
turning points in it. : 

(aaiv) The Rathavinita Sutta” in the form of a 
conversation between Sariputta and Punna Mantani- 
putta reveals that the goal of the ascetic life of 
bhikkhus is to attain absolute Nibbana (anupada 
parinibbana), which may be reached only passing 
through successive stages. There are seven such 
stages which may be treated as the modes of purifica- 
tion (visuddhi), viz., by the practice of morality, by 
thought, by view, by the removal of doubt, by seeing 
and knowing the right and the wrong paths, by seeing 
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and knowing the path to, be followed, and by seeing 
and knowing the truth. So the attainment of the ab- 
solute Nibbana through such seven stagss may be 
compared to a long journey of a king by means of 
relays (vinita) of seven chariots (ratha), one lead- 
ing to the other. Thus the dialogue has been ithus- 
trated by the well-known rathavinita-comparison. 
That this is central in the discourse is evident by the 
almost concurrent titles in the Pali and Chinese ver- 
sions of it. The comparison reveals that king Pase- 
nadi journeys from Savatthi to Saketa by seven 
relays of chariots. Such intimate and origina! simile 
seems to be taken from life. That it should have 
occurred, in those days of short historical memory, to 
a latter-day bhikkhu does not appear very likely. 
The doctrinal position of the sutta is in full agree- 
ment with this appearance of earliness. ‘There is as 
yet no question of stereotyped formulae, and unlike 
the later discussions among the monks the subject of 
interest. is not some technical nicety, an unresolved 
contradiction or a new problem demanding answer ; 
it is, on the other hand, the central problem of what 
may be regarded as the true end of the religious 
quest. In fine, it may be said that the present dis- 
course has been supposed to be one:of the texts re- 
ferred to by Asoka in his Bhabru Edict under the 
title “Upatisa-pasine”. We may assume that Buddha- 
ghosa’s encyclopaedic “Visuddhimagga,” or even 
Buddhadatta’s earlier Abhidhamma manua! called 
~ “Abhidhammavatara” is nothing .but an elaborate 
treatment of the topics suggested in that question. 
(2av) The Nivipa Sutta™ is addressed to the 
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bhikkhus who are admonished by Buddha for avoid- 
ing the five pleasures of senses and to become liberat- 
ed from the cruel hands of Mara, the Evil One, and 
his companions. ‘The Blessed One thinks that a true 
bhikkhu passes the range of vision of the Evil One, 
becomes liberated from sensual pleasures as well as 
wrong states of mind and abides successively in the 
first, second, third, and fourth stages of meditation, 
the plane of infinity of space, the plane of infinity of 
consciousness, the plane of nothingness, the plane of 
of neither-perception-nor-non-perdeption and the 
plane where feeling and perception cease to exist. 

(axvi) The Ariyapariyesana Sutta™ which sup- 
plies us with one of the earliest legends connected 
with the early days of Buddhahood, forms the histori- 
cal basis of later legendary accounts witnessed in the 
Jatakas and the Avadanas. This discourse relates 
that. the search after the truth and liberation is the 
Noble Quest, and running after the enjoyments of the 
world is the Ignoble One. In this sutta Buddha 
narrates his experiences during the early days of his 
quest, and how he turns the wheel of the law and 
leads the multitude to the final emancipation. 

The origin of this discourse may be traced in the 
Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad where it is called by the 
name of Esané (Pali. Pariyesana) which literally 
means the searching, seeking or quest. As already 
observed, Buddha in this sutta describes two types _ 
of searching, namely, ignoble (anariya) and noble 
(ariya). The ignoble quest means the seeking after 
worldly gains and the world that is the locus of ob- 
jects contingent, while the noble quest signifies the 
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seeking after the non-contingent, after a free state of 
consciousness that is not subject to the limiting 
conditions of life and existence. Narrating his own 
personal experience the Blessed One says that the 
noble quest which has impelled him to embrace the 
life of a homeless wanderer or seeker of the truth, leads 
him to the twofold revelation, viz., (a) that of the 
nature of reality in the form of relatedness, otherwise 
termed as the Paticcasamuppada or Dependent Origi- 
uation, and (b) that of Nibbana. Indeed in this dis- 
course Paticcasamuppada and Nibbana are presented 
as two main points of Buddhism. This sutta is 
called by Buddhaghosa, the commentator, as 
‘Pasarasi’, obviously because of the simile traced at 
the end of the discourse, where pleasures of senses 
are compared to baited traps. It is important as it 
supplies Buddha’s auto-biographical account, in brief, 
covering the period between his renunciation and his 
preaching of the First Sermon. In this discourse it 
is further noticed that of the two recluses, Alara 
Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta, whom Gotama 
meets before his attainment of the Supreme En- 
lightenment, the former figures as his teacher 
(acariya), while the latter is reported simply to be 
his fellow religious student (sabrahmacari) and not 
the teacher. The sutta also records that Rama, the 
father of Uddaka, is not alive when Gotama desires 
to meet him. 

(axvii) The Cilahatthipadopama Sutta™ enu- 
merates the achievements of a truth-finder. In this 
discourse Buddha speaks to Janussoni, a brahmana. 
According to this sutta, a truth-finder preaches his 
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doctrine which is conducive to good of all, and pro- 
pounds a higher life that is wholly complete and pure. 
A person who whether he is the head of the family 
or his son or by one of any other: birth, hears this 
doctrine, renunciates the worldly life and becomes 
a bhikkhu, observes the small (cila), middle sized 
(majjhima) and great (maha) moralities, becomes a 
master of this noble code of virtue and of control of 
his faculties of sense, is an expert of noble mindful- 
ness and purpose in all he does, and resorts to a lonely 
lodging. Further his heart is set on mindfulness and 
his life is purged of all evils and lastly following 
the truth-finder’s footprint abides in the four stages 
of meditation. The sutta also relates that the Lord 
is the perfectly enlightened one and has truly reveal- 
ed his doctrine and also his fraternity walks rightly. 

(aaviii) The Mahéahatthipadopama Sutta™ is 
attributed to Sariputta, one of the dearest disciples 
of Buddha, who states that just as the foot of every 
creature which walks the earth will go into the ele- 
phant’s footprint, which is pre-eminent for size, even 
so are all right states of mind included in the four 
noble truths, viz., suffering, origin of suffering, end of 
suffering and the path leading to the end of suffering. 
Next Sariputta enumerating elaborately the noble 
truth of suffering relates that the five attachments 
to existence, namely, visible shapes, feeling, percep- 
tion, plastic forces, and consciousness, are full of 
suffering. Healso deals with the constituents of the 
attachment of visible shapes, which are earth, water, 
fire and air and remarks that what is true of visible 
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objects, is equally true of sound, smell, taste, touch 
and mind. 

(aziz) The Mahdaséropama Sutta™ refers to 
Devadatta’s secession from the Sangha. Buddha 
here reports that there are some young men who 
outwardly being tempted by the life of monks re- 
nounce the household life. Because, as monks, they 
obtain presents, esteem and fame. But such external 
attainments so please them and so satisfy their as- 
pirations that they thereby become puffed up and 
speak ill of others. Consequently they grow remiss, 
and having become of evil dispositions, dwell being 
subject to suffering. On the other hand, there are 
some young persons who do not behave in the like 
manner and become not subject to misery. 

(ax) The Cilaséropama Sutta™ contains a con- 
versation between Buddha and brahmana Pingala- 
Koccha. The Blessed One narrates here that the re- 
ward of the higher life is not to be found in presents, 
esteem, and fame, nor in a life of virtue, nor in raft 
concentration, nor in the mystic insight. According 
to him it is the immutable emancipation that is the 
prize and the goal of the higher life. .The question 
which 4s raised herein iy as follows: whether by 
reason: of their own. professed creed that all of the 
religious teachers like Pirana Kassapa, Makkhali 
Gosala, Ajita. Kesa-Kambali, Pakudha Kaccayana, 
Saiijaya Belatthiputta, and Nigantha Nataputta 
have, or have not, discerned truth, or that some of 
them have discerned it, while others have not. The 
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account of these six teachers has been reproduced 
verbatim in the Sumangalavilasini, a commentary 
on the Dighanikaya.® 

(xazi) The Calagosinga Sutta” records that the 
Blessed One praises Anuruddha, Nandiya, and Kim- 
bila who having put an end to evil desires, have risen. 
above the ordinary worldly beings. 

(vaxii) The Mahagosinga Sutta® relates that in 
reply to the question about what class. of bhikkhu 
may illumine the Gosinga Wood, Ananda speaks of 
one who treasures and hoards what he is taught and 
learns by heart. the ideas which reveal the higher 
life in its utmost perfection and purity ; Revata men- 
tions one who experiences delight in meditation; 
Anuruddha tells of one who is blessed with the celes- 
tial eye; Mahakassapa notes of one who dwelling in 
the forest recommends wild life and stays in solitude; 
Mahamoggallana tells of one who delivers discourse 
on the Abhidhamma, with another bhikkhu for gain- 
ing edification on it; Sariputta reports of one who is 
the master of his heart; and Buddha speaks of a 
bhikkhu whose mind is liberated from all evil desires. 

(aaxiti) The Mahégopalaka Sutta® describes 
eleven good or bad qualities of a bhikkhu. Accord- 
ing to Buddha, a monk who knows the four elements, 
comprehends what marks the deeds of the fool and 
the deeds of the wise, develops control over his 
faculty of sight, goes from time to time to the learned 
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bhikkhus for asking about the difficult points of the 

doctrine, possesses the perfect knowledge of the 

noble eightfold path and tends with special attention 

the expecienced and senior monks, may prosper in 

the doctrine. Obversely, a monk who has not ac- 

quired such qualities cannot display any spiritual _ 
progress. 

(aaxiv) The Cilagopalaka Sutta® reveals that 
those persons who will listen to and trust in the re- 
cluses and brahmanas who are wrong about this world 
and hereafter, wrong about what is and what is not 
the realm of Mara, wrong about what is and what is 
not the realm of Death, will suffer much and smart 
for it. But those individuals who follow the recluses 
and brahmanas who rightly comprehend this world 
and the next one, the kingdoms of Mara and Death, 
will enjoy weal and prosperity for a long period. 

(vaxv) The Cilasaccaka Sutta*®® supplies an 
account of the conversation between Buddha and 
Saccaka, a follower of Mahavira. Saccaka who is the 
son of a Jaina woman and is a great controversialist 
thinks of himself as a very erudite person and is re- 
vered by his innumerable followers. He considers that 
the ‘soul’ or ‘self’ of a man (purisa-puggala) is to be 
found in the five khandhas. Buddha contradicts and 
explaining the nature of the khandhas shows the 
emptiness of Saccaka’s contention. According to the 
Blessed One, the khandhas do not come within the 
control of oneself, are impermanent as well as dis- 
appointing and as such do not belong to the ‘self’. 
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(axxvi) The Mahdsaccaka Sutta®* records the 
victory of the Blessed One over Saccaka, a follower 
of Mahavira, whose sole object here is to discredit 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. The sutta also notes 
that Nigantha Nataputta, i.e, Mahavira, is said 
to have laid equal stress on the manokamma and 
kayakamma on the-ground of the interaction of the 
body and mind (cittanvayo kayo hoti, kayanvayam 
cittam hoti). In this discourse Buddha preaches to 
Saccaka the way of practising meditation over the 
states of the body and those of the mind. He further 
narrates to him his experiences during the early days 
of his quest after the way to enlightenment. Here 
Buddha himself is reported to have described the 
supreme triumph of reaching the goal of his quest as 
follows: “When this knowledge, this insight has 
arisen within me, my heart is set free from intoxica- 
tion of lusts, set free from the intoxication of 
becomings, set free from the intoxication of 
ignorance. In me, thus emancipated, there arises 
the certainty of that emancipation. And I come to 
know—‘Rebirth is at an end. The higher life has 
been accomplished. After the present life there is no 
further for this or that’. This last insight do I attain 
to in the last watch of the night. Ignorance is beaten . 
down, insight arises, darkness is destroyed, the light 
appears, Inasmuch I am there strenuous, earnest, 
master of myself.” Indeed such is the story of 
Gotama’s mental as well as spiritual struggle for long 
six years. It is seen that Saccaka, at the end, is con- 
vinced and pays, therefore, his honour to Buddha. 
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(aaavii) The Culatanhasankhaya Sutta® ex- 
plains, in brief, how a bhikkhu is emancipated by the 
extirpation of cravings, so as to become consummate 
in perfection, in his union with peace, and in the 
higher life, and be the foremost among celestial and 
human beings. It is to be noted that in this dis- 
course myths and legends are related for the sake of 
introducing some doctrine or other. The sutta.des- 
cribes the visit of Moggallana, the renowned disciple 
of Buddha, to Sakka’s heaven. We further find that 
Moggallana, with his great toe, causes the whole 
heavenly palace to shake—a trait strongly reminis- 
cent of the Brahmanical legends of the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas. 

(zaxviii) The Mahdtanhasankhaya Sutta® ve- 
veals that the Exalted One explains his doctrine to 
Sati, a fisherman’s son, who misunderstanding the 
former’s teaching of the dhamma, thinks that cons- 
ciousness runs on and continues without break of 
identity. 

(arzix) The Maha Assapura Sutta™ relates the 
qualities which are indispensable for an ideal recluse. 
Buddha, proclaims that an ideal bhikkhu who may 
be called the brahmana, noble and saintly should be 
conscientious, scrupulous as well as pure in deed, 
word and thought; should train himself to guard the 
portals of the senses and to observe moderation in food ; 
should be mindful and self-possessed ; should live in 
solitude; should sit in a charnel-ground with bis 
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mind set on mindfulness; should put away five 
hindrances ; and should abide in the four eestacies. 

(al) The Cala Assapura Sutta® describes the 
regimen of a recluse. A bhikkhu is one who should 
not tread the recluse’s path of duty, and should put 
away greed, malice, wrath, revenge, hypocrisy, fraud 
as well as evil desires. One becomes a true bhikkhu 
not by wearing yellow robes, dwelling under a tree, 
Teciting sacred hymns or having matted hair, but by 
avoiding all evil objects. Indeed a true bhikkhu 
abides in the four ecstacies having put away five 
hindrances and destroyed cankers. 

(ali) The Saleyyaka Sutta® narrates the events 
connected with the exhortation of Buddha to the 
brihmana householders of Sala, a village of Kosala. 
It further records that the Exalted One convinces 
them of the truth of what he has stated and supplies 
a list of all gods of the Kamaloka, Ripaloka and 
Aripaloka. The list is systematic, but it is without 
any detailed information. Here Buddha states that 
a holy life ensures a good destiny and an unholy life 
a bad one; and that a holy one is able to take a birth 
of his own choice. 

(alii) The Verafijaka Sutta® records that the 
Blessed: One instructs the brahmanas who come. to 
Savatthi from Veraiija on some business or other, 
convincing them of the importance of his doctrine. 
This discourse is significant from the point of view 
of the manner in which the present Nikaya originates. 
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It, with the exception of a short introduction, is 
literally identical with the Saleyyaka Sutta of the 
Majjhimanikaya. 

(xliiti) ThesyMahavedalla Sutta” contains a cate- 
chism of questions and answers of some psycho- 
logical topics, e.g., understanding, consciousness, feel- 
ing, perception, pure mental consciousness isolated 
from the five faculties of physical sense, eye of under- 
standing, right outlook, types of rebirth and first rapt 
musing or abstraction or jhana. Thus it presents 
sermons as dry as dust, in which a series of technical 
expressions or a fundamental doctrine is explained in 
the catechism style. 

(aliv) The Cdlavedalla Sutta” narrates that 
Dhammadinna, a bhikkhuni, answers to the lay 
woman Visakha’s. questions on personality, the noble 
eightfold path, and the plastic forces (samkhara). 
Dhammadinna says that sakkayaditthi, the ignor- 
ance of a static view of reality, is based on grasping 
the five khandhas, states of body as well as mind and 
explains the nirodha-samapatti, a yogic realisation 
of the cessation of the psychic process. 

(alv) The Ciladhammasamiidina Sutta® and 
(zi) the Mahadhammasamadaina Sutta™. reveal 
that there are four ways to profess.a doctrine. The 
first is pleasant for the time being, but ripens to 
suffering thereafter ; the second is unpleasant for the 
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time being and ripens to suffering thereafter; the 
third is unpleasant for the time being, but ripens to 
be pleasant thereafter; and the fourth is not only 
pleasant for the time being, but also ripens to be 
pleasant thereafter. 

“In the Ciladhammasamadana Sutta we get a 
veritable pattern-card of ascetic abominations and 
all sorts of queer saints of various sects. There are, 
for example, ‘dog-ascetics’ and ‘ox-ascetics’ whose 
asceticism consists in feeding and living exactly after 
the manner of dogs and oxen. In answer to the ques- 
tion as to what will become of these ascetics in their 
future birth, Buddha informs that in the best case, 
the ‘dog-ascetic? may be reborn as a dog and the © 
‘ox-ascetic’ as an ox, but that, just as likely they 
may both find themselves in hell. 

(alvii) The Vimamsaka Sutta® in the words of 
Buddha proclaims that the enquiring bhikkhu who 
searches the heart of others, ought to study the truth- 
finder in respect of two states of consciousness, which 
appear through eye and ear, and should see whether 
the revered man is restrained in fearlessness or 
through fear or whether it is solely by reason of 
passionlessness that he eschews pleasures of senses, 
having eradicated the passion. If an individual’s 
faith in the truth-finder is planted by the foregoing 
researches, then such faith will be based on insight 
and reason. 

(alviti) The Kosambiyq Sutta® relates that a 
dispute is ripe in Kosambi among the bhikkhus as 
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regards some rules of the Vinaya. But the Blessed 
One speaks on amity as well as its roots in order to 
negotiate a conciliation and restore harmony in the 
Buddhist Order. He also reveals herein the ad- 
vantages of mutual understanding. 

(aliey The Brahmanimantanika Sutta™ records 
that Buddha engages himself in a conversation with 
‘Baka, the Brahma, who holds the wrong view about 
eternalism or the view that this world is permanent 
with no rebirth thence. The Exalted One unveils 
the true fact in no time. In this sutta it is found 
that Mara, the Evil One, endeavours to win over 
both Buddha and Brahma. But at last he cannot 
succeed in such an ignoble parsuit. At the beginning 
Brahma, behaves in a haughty manner and challenges 
Buddha with antagonism, but soon after he becomes 
pacified and meek before him. This discourse further 
claims to prove absolutely that Buddha is mighty 
and exalted above all gods, even above the highest 
Brahman. 

(1) The Mératajjaniya Sutta®® with which ends 
the first series of fifty discourses of the present 
Nikaya, contains an early type of dialogue. The 
verses which are included herein, form the epilogue 
of the sutta and bear a favourable comparison with 
the Padhana Sutta of the Suttanipata of the Khudda- 
kanikaya. It is said that as Venerable Mahamoggal- 
lana is walking up and down in the open, Mara 
enters his stomach and produces a girgling sound. 
Moggallana having known the fact rebukes Mara for 
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making such a mischief, narrating his previous life. 

(i) The Kandaraka Sutta” deals with Buddha’s 
view against ascetic practices. In this discourse the 
Exalted One discourages an individual who torments 
himself and is given to self-mortfication; one who 
torments others and is given to tormenting others; 
and one who torments himself and others, and given 
to tormenting both. On the other hand, he encourages 
that person who tormenting neither himself nor others 
abides beyond appetites and in bliss and in 
happiness. This discourse supplies us. with a good 
survey of the brahmanical system of sacrifice and 
valuable hints.on the connection between the bloody 
sacrifices, government and brahmanas. 

(lz) The Atthakandgara Sutta™ describes various 
stages which lead towards Nibbana. It is said that a 
bhikkhu being divested of pleasures of senses and 
wrong states of consciousness, enters on and abides 
in the first, second, third and fourth jhanas and with 
radiant good will, pity, sympathy and poised equani- 
mity pervades the four quarters of the world. Thus 
ultimately having crossed beyond perception of 
material objects, sense-reactions, and perception of 
differences, he dwells in the planes of infinity of space, 
infinity of consciousness and of nothingness. 

(li) The Sekha Sutta™ relates how a disciple 
of the Noble One becomes virtuous, keeps watch 
and ward over the portals of sense, is temperate in 
eating, vigilant, established in the seven virtuous 
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qualities, and is able at will to induce the four jhanas 
which transcend thought and ensure weal and pros- 
perity in this very existence. 

(liv) The Potaliya Sutta’ deals with the nature 
of true-giving in the sense of the law of the Aryans. 
It also, in this connection, discusses abstention from: 
killing, theft, lying, calumny, covetousness, taunts, 
anger and arrogance. In order to reveal how full of 
torment and suffering are the pleasures of the senses, 
are set down in this discourse seven forceful illustra- 
tions like those of bare and fleshless bone, a bird of 
prey, pit filled with glowing coals, a beautiful dream- 
vision, a borrowed treasure, and a tree laden with 
fruit. 

(lv) The Jivaka  Sutta®* records Buddha’s 
opinion about the eating of meat. The Blessed One 
thinks that meat should not be eaten by a monk 
under three circumstances, viz., (a) if he has seen, 
(b) if he has heard, or (c) if he has reasons to 
believe that the animal has been killed and cooked 
purposely (uddissakatam) for his use. He also 
considers the offering of meat, after killing an animal 
purposely for the use of a monk, as a grave offence 
from the ethical point of view. But in other cases 
he allows the bhikkhus to accept meat. 

(vi) The Upali Sutta’™ describes a conversation 
between Buddha and Upali, a follower of Nigantha 
Nataputta. It relates that, accdrding to the disci- 
ples of Nigantha, there are three kinds of inflictions 
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which effect and give birth to demerits connected 
with deed, speech, and thought and that those related 
to deed are the most criminal in effecting and start- 
ing demerit, the other two being less criminal. The 
verses uttered by Upali in praise of the qualities of 
Buddha are indeed remarkable compositions distin- 
guished by majestic and dignified tone. This sutta 
is' of historical significance as it throws light on the 
relation of Buddha to the Jainas. 

(lit) The Kukkuravatika Sutta’® deals with 
Buddha’s prediction about the next birth of Punna 
Koliyaputta who is a man of bovine vow and of 
Seniya, a naked ascetic, who is a man of canine vow. 
The Exalted One declares that both of them will next 
be born either in the purgatory or in the world as 
animals. Then he speaks of four types of action, 
namely, (a) actions which are dark, with dark out- 
come, (b) actions which are bright, with bright out- 
eome, (c) actions which are both dark and bright, 
with dark and bright outcome, and lastly (d) actions 
which are neither dark nor bright, with an outcome 
neither dark nor bright, i-e., conducive to the destruc- 
tion of kamma. At the end of the discourse, both 
Punna and Seniya take refuge in Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha. 

(Witt) The Abhayarajakuméra Sutta’™ contains 
an interesting account relating that Prince Abhaya, 
a son of king Bimbisara and courtesan Padumavati, 
at the suggestion of Nigantha Nataputta, approaches 
Buddha at Rajagaha with a dilemma concerning the 
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Blessed One’s statement as regards the unpleasant 
truths. Having witnessed that the prince is nursing 
his little boy who lies on his lap, Buddha states that 
just as parents should pull out a pebble or a stick 
which may get into the mouth of their dear little boy 
even if blood flows, so also does he utter an un- 
pleasant truth at the proper time conditionally, 
ie., conformably to the situation as occasion arises 
(thinaso). Being convinced and thus triumphed 
over by the Exalted One, Abhaya takes refuge in 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. The sutta bears the 
evidence of Nigantha Nataputta’s awareness of the 
dissension between Buddha and Devadatta. 

(liz) The Bahuvedaniya Sutta’ enumerates 
various types of feelings. In this discourse the 
Blassed One says that five in number are the 
pleasures of senses, namely, material shapes apparent 
to the eye, sound, smell, taste, and touch, and that 
every pleasant gratification which appears from these 
five pleasures of senses is called sensual pleasures. 
But he states that this is not the highest 
pleasure; beyond this, there is a pleasure which is 
more excellent and which is enjoyed by a bhikkhu 
who abides by the four jhanas, plane of infinity of 
consciousness and plane of nothingness. 

(lx) The Apannaka Sutta reveals the sound- 
ness of the doctrine of Buddha. Here the Exalted 
One expounds the-doctrine to recluses and brahmanas 
who hold views which are diametrically opposite. 
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He proves the superiority of his own doctrine and 
finds out why it may be treated as the most sound 
one. 
(lzi) The Ambalatthika Rahulovada Sutta® 
deals with the deliberate falsehood (sampajana- 
musivada) and shows that if one tells a deliberate 
lie, his religious life is meaningless like a pot without 
water. The method by which Buddha teaches the 
young Rahula to attain purity in deed, word and 
thought (kaya, vaca and mano) by constant intros- 
pection (paccavekkhana) is, consistently with the 
period of Rahula, characteristically plain and simple. 
The historical significance of this sutta lies in the fact 
that it presents the Pali counterpart of the tract 
referred to in the Bhabru Edict of Asoka under the 
descriptive title “Laghulovade musavadam adhigicya 
Bhagavata Buddhend bhasite” (The Rahulovada 
embodying the Exalted Buddha’s discourse on the 
subject of falsehood). 

(lzii) The Maha Rahulovada Sutta’® records 
Sariputta’s admonition to Rahula for developing 
mindfulness which is possible due to proper inhaling 
and exhaling, i.e., breathing exercises. 

(litt) The Cala Malunkya Sutta relates that 
Malunkyaputta is dissatisfied with the life of a re- 
cluse as the Blessed One does not enumerate to him 
the various speculations about the past and present. 
Buddha, however, informs that he does not expound 
them as they are irrelevant and not helpful for attain- 
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ing the higher life. This discourse further shows that 
sundry conjectures about the nature of the. world 
and the sellf are declared by Buddhism as ‘avyakatas’ 
(‘not expounded’), because they are neither con- 
ducive to good nor do they pertain to the pristine 
Brahmacariya, nor lead to aversion to worldly life, 
to dispassionateness, to cessation of suffering, to 
tranquility, to higher knowledge, to enlightenment, 
and to Nibbana. In the Brahmajala Suttanta of the 
Dighanikaya, these speculations are represented as 
ditthis (‘imperfect views’) and are often treated as 
thapaniyapafihas or questions to be left aside. But 
only the fourfold noble truth which has been ex- 
plained by Buddha, is conducive to good, pertains to 
the pristine Brahmacariya, leads to aversion to 
worldly life, to dispassionateness, to cessation of 
suffering, etc. In this sutta a beautiful example of a 
convincing simile is afforded by the dialogue of the 
Blessed One with the son of Malunkya. Here Buddha 
tells the enquiring disciple who asks for information 
concerning existence and non-existence and other 
metaphysical questions, that the answering of these 
questions will leave no time for finding the way to 
emancipation as well as to freedom from suffering, 
and he illustrates it by means of a parable. 

(lziv) The Mahé Méalunkya Sutta’™ deals with 
the five bonds, viz., sakkayaditthi (false view of 
individuality), vicikiccha (doubt), silabbatapara- 
masa (affection of rites), kamacchanda (desire for 
sensual pleasures), and byapada ‘(malevolence), 
which chain human beings to the lower !:fe.. Buddha 
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in this connection suggests some positive measures 
for destroying these five orambhagiya samyojanas. 

(lev) The Bhaddali Sutta‘* records Buddha’s 
admonition towards Bhaddali for being obedient 
and for conducting oneself according to the Buddhist 
way of life, 

(levi) The Latukikopama Sutta™ describes some 
foolish peop!e who being asked to give up something, 
think that it is a matter of no moment and do not 
give it up. But this insignificant things grows into a 
bond enough to hold them fast. A popular version 
of this discourse may be obtained in the Latukika 
Jataka.* 

(levii) The Catuma Sutta™ mentions four types 
of terrors, viz., temper, gluttony, five pleasures of 
senses and women, which do not await those who, in 
this doctrine (dhamma) and rules (vinaya), go forth 
from home to homelessness as bhikkhus. 

(leviit) The Nalakapéina Sutta™ reveals that a 
bhikkhu by tearing five bonds is born in the next 
birth in the heaven from where no return is possible 
for him; by tearing three bonds he is safe from future 
states of punishments, is not to delude folk, nor to 
get for himself gains or fame, nor to advertise himself 
as revealing the respective states hereafter of his 
followers, dead and gone. Because there are young 
men who believe and are filled with enthusiasm and 
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gladness, who on hearing this revelation, concen- 
trate their whole hearts on becoming like these, for 
their own abiding good and we'fare. A popular ver- 
sion of this discourse is found in the Nalakapana 
Jataka. 

(lciz) The Gulissdni Sutta’* discusses about the 
duties of a bhikkhu who comes in from the wilds to 
the Sangha and dwells with other bhikkhus.. Such a 
monk, according to Sariputta, should show respect 
and display consideration to his fellow-companions 
in the spiritual pursuit. He should further be patti- 
cular in respect of seats, punctilious to displace 
neither senior nor junior monks. He should not visit 
the village at too early an hour. He should keep 
watch over his faculties, be moderate as regards his 
food and steadfast in good wishes. 

(lex) The Kitagiri Sutta" records Buddha’s ad- 
monition towards two bhikkhus for putting implicit 
faith in Buddhism. Here the Exalted One says that 
he possesses the knowledge of what is to be eschewed 
and what those bhikkhus should avoid. 

(lexi) The Tevijja Vacchagotta Sutta reports 
that Vacchagotta, a wanderer, bears a wrong idea 
about the lore possessed by Buddha. So the Blessed 
One here revealing the true nature of the threefold 
lore possessed by himself declares that he can re- 
member his past existences; with eye celestial he 
can see creatures in act to pass hence as well as 
reappear elsewhere; and he has won emancipation 
118 Majjhimanikaya (P.T‘S.), vol. i, pp. 469-473 ; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
vol. ii, pp. 156-161. 

119 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 473-481; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
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after the destruction of his evil desires. He further 
says that among the Ajivakas only one has-gone to 
heaven after death, not to speak of attaining arahat- 
ship by any one of them. 

(lexii) The Aggi Vacchagotta Sutta’™ records the 
events leading to Aggi Vacchagotta’s conversion to 
Buddhism. In this discourse we find that Aggi 
Vacchagotta puts to Buddha some questions on the 
speculations about the past and the future. Waccha- 
gotta is a paribbajaka, ‘a wandering ascetic-—the 
epithet ‘Aggi’ is prefixed to his name to distinguish 
him from others of the same name. But according 
to G. P. Malalasekera, as the simile of a fire is 
utilised here the discourse that sets forth some points 
considered by the brahmanical thinkers as ‘ultimate 
questions’, is so called. Buddha realises that these 
questions are but thapaniyapafihas or questions 
which he should shelve, not because he discourages 
vain, theoretical tangle and unsubstantial specula- 
tive thought, but because in admitting them. as 
problems: he will endanger his own position as a 
thinker. 

(leaitit) The Maha Vacchagotta Sutta™ explains 
what is right and what is wrong.. It is said that 
Vaccha is very much impressed by Buddha’s ex- 
planation, acts according to the teachings of the 
Blessed One, and ‘ultimately attains to arahatship 
for his meritorious deeds. 

(laxiv) The Dighanaka Sutta™ is referred to as 
121 Majjhimanikaya (P-T.S), vol. i, pp. 483-489; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. ii, pp. 176-188. : 

122 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. i, pp. 489-497; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. ii, pp. 184-192. 
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Vedandpariggaha Suttanta in the Dhamma- 
padatthakatha™. In this discourse Buddha in reply 
to Dighanakha’s question states that those who are 
satisfied with all, hold a view which is allied to passion 
and pleasure ; but those individuals who are dissatis- 
fied with all, bear a view which is allied to passion- 
lessness and deliverance; others again accept 
partially the former and partially the latter views. 
The Exalted One also explains in this connection 
the doctrine leading to the final emancipation. 

(lazv) The Magandiya Sutta'*’ reveals that 
Magandiya, a wanderer, describes Buddha in an 
opprobrious term as a repressionist (bhinahu). But 
Buddha opposes such a view about himself and says 
that he is not so, because he has subjugated the ear, 
nose, tongue, body, consciousness and their respec- 
tive functions. He preaches the doctrine for the sub- 
jugation of these. He proclaims that the highest 
gain may be obtained through the destruction of all 
such objects. : 

(laxvi) The Sandaka Sutta’® deals with four 
kinds of abrahmacariyavasa or unholy ways of living, 
four kinds of anassasikani brahmacariyani or unin- 
spiring practices of holiness and Ananda’s criticism 
of the heretical views. As regards the four abrah- 
macariyavasa it is said that (a) there is the teacher 
who holds that it does not matter whether actions 
are good or bad, (6) there is the teacher who holds 
that no evil is done by him who acts himsellf or 


124 Dhammapadatthakatha (P.T.S.), vol. i, p. 96. 
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causes others to act, (c) there is the teacher who 
holds that there is no cause for either depravity or 
purity, and (d) there is the teacher who holds, among 
other things, that a being is made up of seven eternal 
elements (satta kaya) and that all men will make 
an end of ill only when they have finished their 
course of transmigration, like a ball of thread, when 
rolled, goes as far as the thread permits. The pre- 
sent sutta does not mention by names the teachers 
who hold such views. But in the Samafifiaphala 
Suttanta of the Dighanikaya, the first view is repre- 
sented by Ajita Kesa Kambali, the second view by 
Pirana Kassapa, the third by Makkhali Gosala and 
the fourth is shared between Pakudha Kaccayana 
and Makkhali Gosala. On the other hand, the four 
kinds of anassasikani brahmacariyani are enumerat- 
ed as (a) there is the teacher who claims to be all- 
knowing and all-seeing, (b) there is the teacher who 
is familiar with traditon and accepts it as truth, 
(c) there is the teacher who is a logician, and guided 
by his argumentation and reasoning, (d) and lastly, 
there is the teacher who is dull and deficient in intel- 
lect, viz., Safijaya Belatthiputta who is a sceptic and 
whose view is characterised by ‘Vacivikkhepa’, ‘pre- 
varication’, or ‘Amaravikkhepa’, ‘eel-wriggling’. But 
the main interest of this discourse is centered round 
Ananda’s criticism of the views of the six Titthiyas 
mentioned in the Samafifiaphala Sutta. The Ajivikas 
or followers of Makkhali Gosala appear to have 
been the main target of attack here (Ajivaka putta- 
mattaya putta). Thus the Sandaka Sutta is of much 
interest, because it throws light on the relation of 
Buddha to the doctrines of other teachers, especially 
free-thinkers and sophists, of his day. 
33 
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(laxvii). The Mahdsakuludayi Sutta’" treats of 
the key to pupil’s respect and the way of command- 
ing veneration of his disciple by the teacher. It re- 
cords that Sakuludayi informs Buddha that in 
the past Anga and Magadha were seething with 
sophistic activities. It is also apparent in this dis- 
course that each individual is left free, within 
generous limits, to choose the mode of living which 
suits his own particular needs, even if it inc!udes 
austerities which Buddha neither recommends to 
others nor practises himself. 

(izaviti) The Samanamandikad Sutta’® relates 
that, according to Uggahamana, a wanderer, four 
qualities characterise a triumphant recluse who has 
won all that is to be won, does nothing evil, thinks 
nothing evil and gets his living in no evil way. But 
Buddha considers that there are ten quslities which 
make a bhikkhu a triumphant who is imbued with 
the right, excels in the right, and has won a!l that is 
to be won. 

(lexi) The Cilasakuludayi Sutta’® deals with 
the emptiness of the tenets of Sakuludayi, a wanderer, 
who has a vague idea of wkat is perfection, and speaks 
on the four ecstacies or rapt musings or abstractions 
and other states of consciousness while explaining 
the world of absolute bliss and the sure way to realise 
it. It further informs that, according to Mahavira, 
the four precepts and self-privation are tthe recog- 
127 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 1-22; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. ii, pp. 224-246. 
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nised methods for attaining the blissful state of the 
soul. At the end of the discourse it is found that 
Sakuludayi is converted to Buddhism. 

(leax) The Vekhanassa Sutta traces the empti- 
ness of the tenets of Vekhanassa, a wanderer, who has 
a very queer idea about the perfection. Ultimately, 
however, Buddha convinces and converts Vekhanassa 
to his doctrine. Buddhaghosa, the Pali commentator, 
informs us that Vekhanassa is the teacher of 
Sakuludayi. 

(lzazi) The Ghatikara Sutta’* records a conver- 
sation between Buddha and Ananda. Here the 
Exalted One speaks on devotion of Ghatikara, a 
potter by profession. It is said that in a previous 
birth, Ghatikdra, had a friend called Jotipala. 
Once both of them visited Kassapa, the Lord. 
Having heard the doctrine preached by the Lord 
himself Jotipala as a monk determined to renounce 
the household life. But Ghatikara inspite of his 
strong inclination towards the monk-life could not 
forsake the worldly life as he had to support his 
aged blind parents. Still in respect of his devotion 
to Lord Kassapa he surpassed all others and per- 
formed the duties of a Buddhist layman. Once Kiki, 
king of Kasi, sent invitation to Lord Kassapa who 
accordingly accepted the same. He also requested 
the Lord to spend the rainy season in his kingdom. 
But Kassapa informed the king that, he had already 
promised to Ghatikara to. stay under his care at 
Vehalinga. In this connection he spoke very highly 


180 Majjhimanikaya (PT-.S)., vol. ii, pp. 40-44; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
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of Ghatikara’s devotion. At the end of the discourse 
Buddha identifies himself with Jotipala of the pre- 
vious birth. 

(laxaii) The Ratthapdla Sutta™ relates that a 
true bhikkhu goes from home to homelessness as a 
monk, when he knows, sees, and hears the following 
four propositions enumerated by the Blessed One. 
These propositions are: (a) the world is in continual 
flux and change, (b) the world is no protector or 
preserver, (c) the world owns nothing, and (d) the 
world lacks and hankers being enslaved to craving. 
It is also said in this discourse that that cannot be 
called a true renunciation when one goes forth from 
home to homelessness as a monk, for old age, failing 
health, impoverishment, and death of kinsfolk. We 
may recall here that the verses uttered by Rattha- 
pala express his own religious experiences and are 
highly interesting from the literary point of view, be- 
cause these are the prototypes of the gathas numbered 
769 to 788 of the Theragatha of the Khuddakanikaya. 
Thus this discourse in beautiful old ballad-style des- 
cribes the story of Ratthapala, a young prince, who 
becomes subsequently a Buddhist monk. But it is 
neither a diologue nor a sermon; it simply is a 
narrative presented in the form of a regular old 
akhydana. 

(laxxiti) The Makhadeva Sutta™ is mentioned 
in the Cullaniddesa’ as one of ‘the four earliest ex- 
amples of the Jataka-stories‘*. In this discourse it 
182 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 54-74; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. ii, pp. 281-299. 

133 Majjhimanikaya (P.T\S.), vol. ii, pp. 74-83; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. ii, pp. 300-309. 
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is said that Makhadeva, king of Mithila, in order to 
seek celestial pleasures, renounces the mundane life. 
His son also, as he enjoys fully the worldly pleasures, 
leaves the household life. The last of the three kings 
to do so is Nimi, whose scion Janaka breaks such a 
tradition. Thus this discourse narrates the legend 
that recurs in the Jatakas, of king Makhadeva who, 
at the appearance of the first grey hair, gives up the 
royal authority and becomes a bhikkhu. 

(laxziv) The Madhura Sutta’* deals with the 
superiority of the brahmanas. In this sutta, Maha- 
kaccana speaks against the brahmanical claims that 
the brahmanas are superior to all individuals who 
belong to other castes. 

(lexxzv) The Bodhirajakumara Sutta’® reveals 
that in reply to Bodhi’s question related to the time 
required for gaining the prize of prizes by a bhikkhu 
with the truth-finder as his guide, the Exalted One 
proclaims that a bhikkhu who is very eager to learn 
should have aptness. 

(lexavi). The Angulimala Sutta’™ presents a vivid 
account of taming and conversion of Angulimala, a 
bandit, by the Blessed One. The verses uttered by 
Angulimala and compiled in this discourse are pre- 
cisely those ascribed to him and numbered 867-891 
of the Theragatha in the Khuddakanikaya. This 
discourse offers quite a realistic description of. the 
outlaw and hardened highway robber who may be 
considered as a religious fanatic and the forerunner 
185 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 83-90; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P-P.B.), vol. ii, pp. 310-317. : 
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of the kapalikas of later times. It may be noted that 
Angulimala’s conversion heightens the fame of 
Buddha as the purisadammasarathi. ‘The Anguli- 
mala Sutta is neither a dialogue nor a sermon, but 
simply a narrative. It is, indeed, a regular old 
akhydna, describing, in prose and verse, the story of 
the terrible robber Angulimala, who becomes a 
bhikkhu and rises to be an arahat. Its verses men- 
tioned earlier represent some valuable examples of 
ancient Buddhist poetry. 

(leaxvii) The Piyajétika Sutta™® by references to 
some actual facts points out that dear ones cause 
sorrow and lamentation, pain, suffering and tribula- 
tion in various ways. 

(leaxviii) The Bahitika Sutta™ records an inti- 
mate conversation between Ananda and king Pase- 
nadi on the topic of right and wrong behaviour. It 
also shows that behaviour, whether of act or word or 
thought, which is blame-worthy, malevolent, ripens 
into ill and conduces to the harm either of one’s self 
or of others or of both together, is wrong but that be- 
haviour which is divested of all such evils, is right and 
wholesome. 

(lexaix) The Dhammacetiya Sutta™ relates that 
king Pasenadi commends the doctrine in monumental 
words. According to the king there is always strife 
arising between kings, nobles, brahmanas and house- 
holders; but the bhikkhus dwell in peace, concord 
and amity. He further speaks of samanas and 
188 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.) , vol. ii, pp- 106-112; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. ii, pp. 352-358. 
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brahmanas who are lean miserable creatures and adds 
that comparatively the bhikkhus are joyous as well 
as joyful and are free from care, worry and perplexity. 
Thus this discourse distinguishes not only between 
Buddha’s disciples and other samanas and prabmanas, 
but also between the position of the king and that of 
Buddha. It also sets forth the extent of the royal 
power. A later version of the episode of Buddha’s 
interview with king Pasenadi of Kosala may be noted 
in. the Bhaddasala Jataka (No. 465). The sutta 
also discloses that Buddha and Pasenadi are con- 
temporaries (Bhagava pi Kosalako aham pi Kosalako, 
Bhagava pi asitiko aham pi asitiko). ‘The title of this 
discourse is suggested by Buddha himself in its 
concluding portion. Its contents form sc many 
memorials (cetiyani) in honour of the Dhamma, 
and are worthy to be studied, learnt and laid to 
heart by Buddha’s disciples (ugganhatha, bhikkhave, 
dhammacetiyani; pariyapunatha, bhikkhave, dham- 
macetiyani; dharetha, bhikkhave, dhammacetiyani). 
This sutta also mentions the names of Isidatta and 
Purana as the two distinguished architects (thapa- 
tayo) in the royal service of Kosala. 

(xc) The Kannakatthala Sutta’’ supplies a con- 
versation between the Blessed One and king Pase- 
nadi. It is said that the king asks Buddha about 
omniscience, purity of the four classes of nobles, 
_brahmanas, middle-class people as well as peasants, 
and about supreme Brakma. The Exalted One ex- 
plains these points. elaborately and so as a result 
Pasenadi becomes much pleased. According to 
Buddha, at one and at the same time, no brahmana can 


141 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 125-133; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
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know and see everything and further “a malign 
Brahma does return to life on earth, while a benign 
Brahma does not”. 

(xci) The Brahméyu Sutta” in the form of a 
conversation between Buddha and Brahmayu, a 
brahmana, as well as his pupu! Uttara describes the 
thirty-two marks of a superman (mahapurisa- 
lakkhanani), possessed by the Blessed One himself. 
These marks are: “(1) His tread is firmly planted, 
(2) on his soles are the wheels, complete with a thou- 
sand spokes and with felloes and hubs, (3) his heels 
project, (4) his digits are long, (5) he has soft hands 
and feet, (6) his fingers and toes spring clean, with- 
out webbing between them, (7) his ankles are over 
the exact middle of his tread, (8) his legs are like 
an antelope’s, (9) while standing bolt upright, he 
can, without bending, touch and rub his knees with 
both hands at once, (10) his privities are within a 
sheath, (11) golden of hue is he, (12) so fine is his 
skin’s texture that no dust or dirt can ledge on it, 
(18) each several hair on his body grows separate 
and distinct, each from its own individual pore, 
(14) each hair starts straight, is blue-black like col- 
lyrium, and curls to the right at the tip, (15) he is 
as straight as a die, (16) his body shows the same 
convexities, (17) his chest is ike a lion’s, (18) his 
back is flat between the shoulders, (19) bis propor- 
tions are those of the banyan treq,—his stretch being 
the same as his height, (20) the curve of his 
shoulders is symmetrical, (21) his sense of taste is 
consummate, (22) he has the jaw of a lion, (23) he 
has forty teeth, (24) his teeth are of the same 
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length, (25) there are no interstices between his 
teeth, (26) his teeth are sparkling white, (27) his 
tongue is big, (28) his voice is melodious as the 
cuckoo’s note, (29) the pupils of his eyes are inten- 
sely dark, (30) his eye-lashes are like a cow’s, 
(31)between his eyebrows grow soft white hairs like 
cottondown, and (82) his head is shaped like a 
turban” ** 

‘(xct) The Sela Sutta’* reports that having ob- 
served the thirty-two signs in the body of the Bles- 
sed One, a brahmana called Sela takes refuge in the 
Buddhist triad, ie, Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 

(acit) The Assaléyana Sutta*® notes that 
Buddha speaks against the brahmanical pretension 
about the supremacy of the brahmanas in respect 
of caste. The Ambattha Sutta of the Dighanikaya 
and the Madhura Sutta of the Majjhimanikaya also 
deal with the same subject. The significance of the 
Assalayana Sutta lies.in its reference to Yona-Kiam- 
boja region where the caste-system of the Indian 
tradition does not exist. The mention of the Yona- 
Kambojas in this discourse points to the existence 
of the Graeco-Bactrian empire during the period 
shortly before Aéoka. This beautiful sutta strikes 
us, as though taken from the actual life of the time 
of Buddha. The Blessed One’s doctrine of ‘the 
“purity of ail the four castes” must have been very 
constrained for the proud brahmanas. Such dialo- 
gues about the problem of caste, as that between 


143 Chalmers, Lord. Further dialogues of the Buddha, vol. ii, pp. 72-73. 
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the young brahmana Assalayana and Gotama Bud- 
dha, must have frequently have occurred in the real 
life. The reasoning against the caste-ciaims of the 
brahmanas, as it is found here, is excellent. Buddha 
asks Assalayana a series of questions which the lat- 
ter is compelled to answer in the affirmative, thereby 
admitting that the caste-claims of the brahmanas 
have no basis at all. 

(aciv) The Ghotamukha Sutta™* relates that 
Udena, a Buddhist monk, convinces Ghotamukha of 
the inefficiency of self-mortification. The Kanda- 
raka Sutta of the same Nikaya also deals with this 
topic. 

(ev) The Canki Sutia” records Buddha’s con- 
demnation of the brahmanical pretension about the 
superiority of the brahmanas. 

(acvi) The Esukari Sutta‘® reveals the view of 
Esukari, a brahmana, who thinks. that the birth is 
the criterion of the division of people and says 
that Buddha does not uphold such an erroneous 
view. 

(acvii) The Dhdnanjani Sutta’” mentions that 
Dhanafijani lacks in zeal for pious deeds. But 
Sariputta speaks highly of the merit of good acts. 
This discourse supplies also information about vari- 
ous gods, e.g., Catummaharajika, Tavatimsa, Yama, 
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Tusita, Nimmanarati, Paranimmitavasavatti and 
Brahmaloka gods. 

(zcvii) The Vdsettha Sutta’* expounds the 
qualities of a true brahmana and records that. the 
Blessed One speaks to two young brahmanas called 
Vasettha and Bhkaradvaja, on this topic. -This dis- 
course recurs in the Suttanipata’* and forms the 
canonical source from which half the number of the 
verses of the Brahmanavagga in the Dhammapada 
of the Khuddakanikaya has been derived. 

(zciz) The Subha Sutta*’ narrates a conversa- 
tion between Buddha and Subha. It contains a dis- 
cussion on the Brahma-sahavyata or the union with 
Brahma. In this sutta, Buddha describes to Subka, 
a son of the brahmana Todeyya, his own conception 
and realisation of Brahma. He says that for the 
union with Brahma one should practise the jhana- 
practices and all moral conditions or qualities which 
are the four Brahma-viharas consisting of metia 
(friendliness), karuna (compassion), mudita (soft- 
heartedness) and upekkha (equanimity). 

(c) The Sangdérava Sutta™ relates that San- 
garava, a young brahmana, having heard the exclama- 
tion of Dhanafijani, a brahmana lady, in praise of 
Buddha rebukes her for paying respect to a shaveling 
of a recluse. Later on the young brahmana meets 
the Blessed One who being asked by the brahmana 
says that he discerns the doctrine and so has by in- 
490 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, p. 196; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
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sight won the goal and achieves perfection, recognis- 
ing the foundation on which the higher life is based. 
It is interesting to note that Buddha in reply to 
Sangirava’s question admits that there are gods. 
With this discourse completes the middle series of 
fifty suttas of the Majjhimanikaya. 

(ci) The Devadaha Sutta’™ presents a detailed 
exposition of the views of the Niganthas, the followers 
of Mahavira, who hold that whatever the individual 
experiences may be, all those come from former actions. 
So they think that by expiation of former misdeeds 
and by not committing fresh misdeeds one can ulti- 
mately get rid of evils. The Exalted One condemns 
their doctrine as fortuitous, because it is based’ on 
the assumption of one’s having done evils in former 
existences and on upholding the identity of indivi- 
duals. This sutta also mentions ten beliefs of the 
Niganthas, which, as Buddha considers, are irrele- 
vant and untenable. 

(cit) The Paftcattaya Sutta’™ refers to numerous 
contemporary schools of thought. Buddha says that 
various schools of thought make different assertions 
about futurity. Thus some think that the self is 
conscious after death, while others do not hold such 
an opinion. Some again patronise the theory of 
annihilation of the existing creatures, while others do 
not recognise such a view-point. The Blessed One, 
however, finds no reason to consider such specula- 
tions about the future existences of living beings. 


154 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 214-228; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. iii, pp. 3-20. 
185 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 228-238; (The) Majjhimanikiya 
(P.P.B.), vol. iii, pp. 21-30. 
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(cit) The Kinti Sutta’ reveals Buddha’s ad- 
monition towards his disciples. The Exalted One 
states that the bhikkhus should train themselves in 
the higher lore, e.g., mindfulness (satipatthana), five 
forces or potentialities (bala), or fivefold sphere of 
sense (indriya), and in unity as well as harmony with- 
out any conflict. He further advises them to settle any 
quarrel between a bhikkhu and the other or any dis- 
pute relating to the offence committed by a monk, 
peacefully and amicably. 

(civ) The Sémagdéma Sutta’" may be regarded 
as a Vinaya tract on the Adhikaranasamatha. It is 
said that after the demise of Nigantha Nataputta, 
there arise quarrels among his disciples on sundry 
matters. Having learned of such incidents, Ananda 
refers those to the Blessed One who, in the form of 
this discourse, expounds six conciliatory conditions 
which when fulfilled lead to no struggle, but establish 
unity and concord among the disciples. From this 
sutta.it is evident that Nigantha Nataputta or 
more precisely Mahavira predeceases Buddha by a 
few years. This information is, however, very signi- 
ficant from the point of view of the religious history 
of ancient India. 

(cv) The Sunakkhatta Sutta’® records that Suna- 
kkhatta enquires of Buddha whether the bhikkhus 
profess al! they have really won or are extravagant in 
their vocations. The Exalted One answers: “If a 
bhikkhu is in full control of his six sense-organs to 
156 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 238-243; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.) , vol. iii, pp. 31-36. 

137 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 243-251; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. iii, pp. 37-45. 


158 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. ii, pp. 252-261; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. iii, pp. 46-55. 
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see in attachments the root of ill, and therefore to 
detach himself and to find deliverance in removing 
attachments, such a bhikkhu cannot possibly either 
surrender his body or devote his thought to 
attachments”. 

(cvi) The Anafijasappaya Sutta’® characterises 
the true nature of permanence. In this sutta 
Buddha enumerates several paths which lead to 
permanence, as for example, the subjugation of 
pleasures of senses by developing the mind, and the 
like. 

(cvii) The Ganaka Moggalléna Sutta® presents 
an interesting conversation between Buddha and 
Moggallana, a brahmana mathematician, whose 
business is ‘counting’ (ganana). In this sutta it is 
stated that the brahmanical training is a thoroughly 
graduated system (anupubbasikkha, anupubba- 
kiriya). The question discussed in this discourse: 
‘Can Buddha’s teaching be so construed ?’ The answer 
is obviously affirmative and contains a resume of 
typically different’ scheme of Buddha. Indeed 
Buddha’s system of learning, training or progression 
also admits the idea of graduation; but such a 
graduation should be followed duly by expediency. 

(cviti) The Gopaka Moggallina Sutta’® records 
the conversation between Ananda and Gopaka 
Mogga!lana and refers to the fortification of the city 
of Rajagaha by king Ajatasattu for fear of an attack 
from king Pajjota of Avanti (rafifio Pajjotassa 
159 Majjhimanikaya (P-T.S.) , vol. ii, pp. 261-266; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. iii, pp. 56-60. 

160 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol, iii, pp. 1-7; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol: iii, pp. 61-67. 

161 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 7-15; (The) Majjhimanikaya, 
vol. iii, pp. 68-76. 
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asankamano) soon after the great \demise of the 
Blessed: One (acira~purinibbute Bhagavati). Gopaka 
is the personal name of a brahmana-minister of 
Ajatasattu and Moggallana is his clan (gotto)-name. 
As Gopaka gets charge of some works of defence in 
Rajagaha, Ananda visits his place. In answer to 
Gopoka’s question about the position of the Buddhist 
Order after Buddha’s death, Ananda reports that the 
Sangha now is not unprotected, because the dhamma 
acts as its protection and the dhamma is its refuge 
and discipline sha!] be maintained in the Sangha by 
the Patimokkha ceremony. At the very moment 
during their tour of inspection (anusafifiayamano) 
Vassakara, the chief minister of Ajatasattu, along 
with Upananda, the commander-in-chief of Magadha, 
appears there and takes active part in this discussion, 
praising Buddha and his disciples in high words. In 
this connection Ananda adds that there are stil! some 
bhikkhus who are much revered and esteemed for 
their commendable qualities, although none of them 
is in every way like the Exalted One, and corrects 
Vassakara’s statement saying that all types of 
jhanas are not certified by the Perfectly Enlightened 
One. The ten pleasing qualities _(pasadaniya 
dhamma) mentioned in this discourse are: (a) 
observance of moral rules, (b) learning, (c) content- 
ment, (d) mastery of the four jhanas, (e) super- 
normal powers, (f) power of the Divine Ear, 
(g) knowledge of the thoughts and inclinations 
of other beings, (h) knowledge of one’s own 
previous existences, (i) power of the Divine Eye, 
and (j) knowledge of the destruction of Asavas. 
Thus in this discourse Buddha speaks of a way and 
advises his earnest disciples to follow him in that path 
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which they have seen through him. The present 
sutta which describes the events immediately 
after tthe demise of Gotama Buddha is indeed con- 
cerned with the discipline of the Order, ie., Vinaya, 
rather than with the dhamma or doctrine. 

(ciz) The Mahépunnama Sutta’ deals with the 
view of personality (sakkayaditthi). It explains that 
an uninstructed ordinary individual who has no idea 
of the Noble Ones, who has na conception of the 
Blessed Ones and is unversed as also untrained in 
the doctrine of the Perfectly Enlightened Ones, con- 
siders form as self or self as possessing form or form 
in self or sellf in form. That person thinks likewise as 
regards also feeling and perception, constituents and 
consciousness. But, according to Buddha, such a 
way of thinking is not perfect and bereft of any 
loophole. 

(ca) The Calapunnama Sutta in the words 
of Buddha relates that a bad man is bad in his nature, 
nurtured on bad, bad in his thought, speech, deeds, 
views, resolve and in the distribution of alms, while 
a good man is good in his nature, nurtured on good, 
good in his thought, aim, speech, deeds, views and 
in the distribution of alms. 

(cai) The Anupada Sutta™ mentions Buddha’s 
praise about Sariputta whose learning and under- 
standing are vast as well as very deep. Buddha says 
that Sariputta has gone through the complete course 
of training as laid down by him and is consummate 
162 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 15-20; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. iii, pp. 77-82. 

163 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 20-24; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. iii, pp. 83-87. 


164 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 25-29; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. iii, pp. 88-92. 
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in rolling onwards the peerless wheel. of the doctrine 
which he has first set a-rolling. 

(¢xit) The Chabbisodhana Sutta™ narrates the 
sixfold security by which a bhikkhu knows whether 
one is justified in-saying that rebirth is no more, and 
whether one has led the highest life. On the other 
hand, a bhikkhu should observe by what manner of 
ken and vision one’s heart has absolutely been deli- 
vered from cankers with regard to the domain of 
vision, hearing, taste, smell, touch and apprehension. 

(caiit) The Sappurisa Sutta™ deals with the atti- 
tude of the good man and a bad one. 

(catv) The Sevitabba Asevitabba Sutta™ des- 
cribes what one should cultivate and what one should 
not cultivate. In this discourse Buddha says that be- 
haviour in deed, speech, and thought should never 
be cultivated if thereby wrong dispositions become 
prominent and right dispositions are shunned. 
He advises his disciples to display such behaviour 
by which evil dispositions are avoided and good 
dispositions are practised. 

(crv) The  Bahudhatuka Sutta™ reveals 
Buddha’s admonition to the bhikkhus for training 
themselves up to become informed by study in 
diverse approaches. 

(cavt) The Isigili Sutta® repeats the name of 
185 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 29-37; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P-P.B.), vol. iii, pp. 93-100. 

166 Majjhimanikaya (P.T-S.), vol. iii, pp. 37-45; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. iii, pp. 101-108. 5 
187 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp..45-61; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. iii, pp. 109-123. 

168 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 61-67; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. iii, pp. 124-180. 

100 Majjhimanikaya (P.T-S.), vol. iii, pp. 68:71; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. iii, pp. 131-134, 
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those Pacceka-Buddhas or individual Buddhas who 
have long been residents on the Isigili mountain, one 
of the five hills surrounding Rajagaha, the capital of 
Magadha. Thus we have in this discourse a bare list 
of Pacceka-Buddhas, i.e., hermit-Buddhas who have 
attained enlightenment without proclaiming it to the 
World. The list is supplied first in prose and im- 
mediately afterwards in verse. Such a kind of mix- 
ture of prose and verse, which we come across occar 
sionally in the Dighanikaya and in the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts, belongs to a much later date. 

(cavii) The Mahdcattarisaka Sutta’” explains the 
right concentration or samma-samadhi. Buddha in 
this discourse says that the right view ranks first 
among the factors of right concentration. 

(caviii) The Aniipinasati Sutta’™ describes the 
breathing exercises in details. 

(crix) The Kédyagatasati Sutta’? deals with 
meditation on the body. ‘The question which is 
raised here is—How is mindfulness of the 
body cultivated and developed so as to abound in 
fruit and blessings?” In fact, the Kayagatasati Sutta 
like the Anapanasati Sutta, is only a sectional pre- 
sentation of the Satipatthana Sutta. 

(cra) The Sankhdruppatti Sutta’* explains the 
causes of the appearance of the plastic forces 
(sankharas). 


110 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.) , vol. iii, pp. 71-78; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P-P.B.) , vol. iii, pp- 135-141. 
471 Majjhitnanikaya (P.T.S.), vol. iii, pp. 78-88; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. iii, pp- 142-150. 
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(caxi) The Culasufiiata Sutta'™ deals with true 
solitude. 

(caxtt) The Mahdsuffiata Sutta™ also reveals 
the nature of true solitude, in the form of a conversa- 
tion between Buddha and his disciples. 

(cxaxitt) The Acchariyabbhutadhamma Sutta’™ ex- 
plains clearly the wonders and marvels of the truth- 
finder’s nature. In this sutta which is delivered on 
the astonishing events as well as miracles, the birth 
of the Bodhisatta is narrated with all miracles as they 
are known in the Buddha legend of the later non- 
canonical books, e.g., Nidanakatha and Lalitavistara, 
and as is noticed in the Mahapadana Sutta of the 
Dighanikaya. 

y (caxiv) The Bakkula Sutta’” treats of a saint’s 
record. In this discourse Bakkula says to Acela- 
Kassapa that during his eighty years of monkhood 
he does not commit any sin and leads a pure life. 

(caxv) The Dantabhiimi Sutta’™ discusses the 
question of discipline. In this discourse Buddha says 
that it is impossible for one who lives in the lap of 
enjoyment and pleasure to know or observe or realise 
what is to be known by renouncing the household 
life. That individual should be under training if he 
desires to obtain what is to be attained by giving up 
the mundane life. — 

174 Majjhimanikaya (P.T-S.) , vol. iii, pp. 104-109; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(P.P.B), vol. iii, pp. 168-173. 
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(caxvi) The Bhimija Sutta’® shows that right 
outlook is of primary necessity in order to win the 
fruits of the higher spiritual life. This discourse 
bears evidence of humour which remains inherent 
in the following parable: If one fills a trough with 
sand and water, however much one may twirl and 
stir it about, one will never obtain sesame-oil ; how- 
ever zealously one attempts to milk a cow by its 
horn, one will never obtain milk, and so on; in the 
same way, a monk will never reach the goal if he does 
not endeavour to do so in the right manner. 

(caxvii) The Anuruddha Sutta*® records a 
learned conversation. between Venerable Anuruddha 
and Paiicakanga, a carpenter. In this discourse, Anu- 
ruddha is found to explain the true nature of bound- 
less deliverance and vast deliverance of the heart. It is 
further said that if a bhikkhu dwells with radiant 
thought of love pervading all the quarters of the 
world, the whole length and breadth of the world, 
above, below, around, everywhere, he cultivates the 
boundless deliverance of the heart. Again if a 
bhikkhu pervades and imbues a single tree with the 
idea of vastness, he practises the vast deliverance of 
the heart. Anuruddha, here, speaks also in the 
assemblies of the Parittabha gods, the Appamanabha 
gods, the Sankilitthabha gods and the Pari- 
suddhabha gods, on the four states of rebirth. . This 
sutta has completely adopted the style of the enu- 
merations of the Anguttaranikaya and of the defini- 
tions and classifications of the Abhidhammapitaka. 


179 Majjnimanikaya (P.T-S.) , vol. iii, pp. 138-144; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
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(cxavidi) The Upakkilesa Sutta’* mentions the 
strife that appears among the monks of Kosambi. It 
is said that Buddha endeavours to settle the dispute, 
but he fails. He then retires elsewhere and ad- 
monishes Anuruddha, Nandiya, and Kimbila for doing 
away with the blemishes which cause the mental 
reflex (nimitta) to disappear. 

(cxxix) The Bala Pandita Sutta** forms a prose 
background of the Balavagga and the Pazditavagga 
of the Dhammapada in the Khuddakanikaya. In this 
discourse Buddha speaks of individuals who are 
either wise or fool. The course presentation of the 
doctrine of kamma in this sutta, where the torments 
of hell are described with minuteness which finds its 
counterpart in the descriptions of hell in the Puranas, 
may suggest a later date of its compilation. But it 
may also be possible, that even in earlier period a 
more popular conception of the doctrine of kamma 
exists by the side of the purely philosophical one. 

(cxxx) The Devadita Sutta’ describes the 
heaven’s warning messengers. Here it is found that 
king Yama punishes those who are reported to do 
evil in the earth. 

(exaxi) The Bhaddekaratta Sutta™, (cxezii) 
the Ananda Bhaddekaratta Sutta;* (cxxziii) the 
Mahdkatcana Bhaddekaratta Sutta,;** (cazxziv) 
181 Majjhimanikaya (P.T-S.) , vol. iii, pp. 152-162; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. iii, pp. 221-232. 
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the Lomasakangiya Bhaddekaratta Sutta‘" lay the 
whole emphasis on not having much to do with the 
past and the future, but on,that which concerns one- 
self primarily with what is immediately present. 
Especially the Bhaddekaratta Sutta introduces a 
canonical exposition exemplifying Mahakaccaina’s 
incomparable ability to explain in detail what is 
preached briefly by Buddha. Thus it appears as a 
typical commentary—a niddesa or vibhanga— 
collected in the canon itself. 

(caxav) The Cailakamma Vibhanga Sutta*® and 
(cavxvi) the Mahakamma Vibhaiga Sutta'® re- 
late that Subha Todeyyaputta, a young brahmana, 
asks Buddha about the reason why some human be- 
ings are either high or low. The Blessed One answers 
that their deeds are their possessions, heritage, 
parents, kindred as well as refuge, and that their 
deeds indeed cause them to be high or low. 

(caxavii) The Saldyatana Vibhanga Sutta'” is 
the counterpart of the Abhidhamma exposition of 
ayatanas in the Vibhanga, as it bears an explanation 
of the six spheres of sense more or less of the Abhi- 
dhamma type. 

(cxvxviii) The Uddesa Vibhanga Sutta’ con- 
tains a discourse of Mahakaccana who says that an 
almsman’s thinking should always be so conducted 
that his mind may not either be externally diffused 


187 ibid., pp. 199-202; ibid., pp. 276-279. 
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and dissipated or be internally set, and that through 
non-dependence he may be imperturbed, so that, with 
his mind thus secure, birth, old age and death and 
the suffering do not originate. 

(caxxiz) The Arana Vibhanga Sutta' which .is 
essentially a philosophical discourse as to the judi- 
cious use of the local terms signifying distinct ob- 
jects, offers a detailed exposition of calmness. In this 
discourse it is stated that a man should neither give 
himself over to pleasures of senses nor give himself 
over to self-mortification ; he should follow the noble 
eightfold path for the spiritual emancipation. This 
discourse speaks also of a correct standard of speech 
that is expected to produce no harm whatsoever. 
Such a standard urges that the speaker should fulfil 
three conditions, viz., (a) he should neither tell a 
story nor say anything. face to face to belittle a 
person. (rahovidam na bhaseyya, sammukha na 
khinam bhane), (6) he should speak slowly and not 
hurriedly (ataram4no va bhaseyya, no taramano), 
and (c) he should neither adhere to. provincial ex- 
pressions ‘nor. depart. from recognised parlance” 
(janapadanituttim nabhiniveseyya, samaiifiam nati- 
dhaveyya). The terms like pati (a feminine form of 
patta), pattam (a neutar form), vittham, saravam, 
dharopam, ponam and pisilam are but examples of 
different provincial expressions or dialects—all of 
which being used for denoting a pot or bowl. 

(cal) The Dhaétu Vibhanga Sutta’*® which forms 
the counterpart of the Abhidhamma exposition of 
192 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S.) , vol. iii, pp. 280-287; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
(PPB), vol. iii, pp. 313-321. 
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dhatus in the Vibhanga, records a conversation 
between Buddha and Pukkusati on the six elements : 

earth, water, fire, air, space, and consciousness. The 
frame narrative supplied in this sutta gives the im- 
pression of actual events. Thus the story of Pukku- 
sati, who desires admission into the order, and, while, 
he goes to fetch a cloak and a begging bowl, is killed 
by a cow, inculcates Buddha’s lesson that this man 
attains Nibbana, inspite of not having been a monk. 

(cali) The Sacca Vibhanga Sutta deals with the 
four aryan truths (cattari ariyasaccdani) and noble 
eightfold path (ariya atthangikamagga). It corres- 
ponds to the Saccaniddesa in the Mahasatipatthana 
Suttanta of the Dighanikaya. Indeed both the Sati- 
patthana Sutta and the Saccavibhanga Sutta of the 
Majjhimanikaya, contain what has been set forth 
in the Mahasatipatthana Suttanta. 

. (cali) The Dakkhina Vibhanga Sutta®® presents 
an, analysis of the almsgiving. Buddha says that 
donations to individuals are grouped in fourteen 
grades, e.g., those to a truth-finder, arahat, all en- 
lightened, Pacceka-Buddha, truth-finder’s arahat 
disciples, one on the way to become a perfected 
arahat, one who will never be reborn on the earth 
and the like. 

(calitt) The Andthapindikovida Sutta™ relates 
that as Anathapindika becomes seriously ill, he sends 
a person to go on his behalf to Buddha as well as 
Saiiputta and bowing at their feet, to say how ill 
194 Majjhimanikaya (P.T.S,) , vol. iii, pp. 248-252; (The) Majjhimanikaya 
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he is and how he bows his head at the feet of both 
of them. As a result Sariputta being accompanied 
» by Ananda visits Anathapindika’s residence and ex- 
horts the householder not to be a creature of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, touch, and mind. He also adds 
. that a lay-devotee should not also be a creature of 
the elements, viz., earth, water, fire, wind, space and 
consciousness ; he should not be a creature of the 
plastic forces, the realm of infinity of space, the realm 
of nothingness, and the realm of neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception. At the conclusion of the ex- 
hortation, Sariputta and Ananda rise and leave the 
place. Nor have they gone long when the house- 
holder Anathapindika at tte dissolution of his 
mundane body after death, passes away to the 
Tusita heaven. 

(caliv) The Channovédo Sutta’™ describes 
Channa’s suicide. It is said that Channa becomes 
seriously ill and so determines to commit suicide. 
But Sariputta advises him not to do so. Channa does 
not pay any attention to Sariputta’s exhortation, 
uses the knife on himself, and dies. This story of the 
monk Channa is very interesting; because here ap- 
proving suicide Buddha says that self-killing is 
blameworthy if by that means one merely desires to 
gain another body, i.e., a new rebirth ; but not if one 
enters into Nibbana. 

(cxlv) The Pumnnovaida Sutta”® records that 
Punna asks Buddha how having listened to the Lord’s 
doctrine, he should live alone and aloof, being strenu- 
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ous and purged of self. The Blessed One gives counsel 
to Punna who is a man of iron-will, but who wishes to 
go his own way. 

(calvi) The Nandakovida Sutta'” treats of 
Nandaka’s homily to the bhikkhunis. It is found 
here that Nandaka preaches to the Buddhist nuns 
on the impermanency of sight, form, and six groups 
of perception. 

(calvit) The Cala Rahulovada Sutta®” records 
Buddha’s admonition to Rahula, who is ripe in the 
qualities which mature into spiritual emancipation, 
in order to school him in the eradication of the 
cankers. Here Buddha also speaks of transitoriness 
of material objects. 

(calviiit) The Chachakka Sutta®” deals with the 
six sixes—six internal senses (senses of hearing, sight, 
smell, taste, touch, and mind), six external sense- 
objects (form, sound, odour, savour, touch, and 
mental objects), six groups of perception (sight and 
form, hearing and sound, smell and odour, taste and 
savour, touch and tangible objects, mind and mental 
objects), and six groups of cravings. With this dis- 
course ought to have ended the third or the last group 
of fifty suttas. 

(caliz) The Maha Salayatanika Sutta*’ records 
Buddha’s instruction to the bhikkhus on the import 
of the six great domains of sense, i.e., the senses of 
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sight, hearing, smelling, taste, touch and under- 
standing. ‘ 

(cl) The Nagaravindeyya Sutta™ tells that once 
Buddha goes to the brahmana village of Nagaravinda 
in Kosala and so the brahmanas of that village ap- 
proach the Blessed One. Buddha speaks on the types 
of recluses and brahmanas who should or should not 
receive honour, reverence and devotion. He 
also says that those recluses and brahmanas who 
have abandoned lust in connection with the six 
domains of senses, should be honoured and revered. 

(cli) The Pindapdtaparisuddhi Sutta™* describes 
the perils of the daily round for alms. 

(clit) The Indriyabhavand Sutta®® relates that 
the brahmanical culture of the faculties, according 
to Buddha, is erroneous, because it is practised when 
an individual neither observes form with his eyes nor 
hears sound with his ears. But according to the rule 
of the Noble it is cultivated when a bhikkhu becomes 
indifferent to something agreeable or disagreeable 
which results either from his seeing form with the 
eyes or from his hearing sound with the ears. With 
this sutta ends the Majjimanikaya. 


Samyutta Nikdya 


The third Nikaya or Collection of the Sutta- 
pitaka is the Samyuttanikaya or the “Collection of 
Grouped Suttas” or the “Book of the Kindred Say- 
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ings”. It is indeed a compilation of discourses with 
their main bearings on psycho-ethical and philo- 
sophical problems. Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 
observes that the concise prose suttas of this collec- 
tion with the verses treating of legends of fairies, gods, 
devils, royal and priestly interviewers, may seem a 
tantalising jungle to the traveller bound for the hills 
of thought more austere. 

Below is presented a gist of all the samyuttas 
arranged under five vaggas in this Nikaya: 


A. Sagdthavagga 

(i) The Devata Samyutia*’ consisting of eight 
chapters contains sayings of deities (devata). Such 
sayings refer to the most diverse subjects. It is found 
here that Buddha offers an enigmatic answer to the 
questions, put forward by the gods, relating to the 
end of the fourfold wave of craving for sensual joys, 
rebirth, erroneous opinions, and ignoraice-begotten 
desires. He also explains how one can attain 
spiritual emancipation from sin and detachment, 
from misery and sorrow by doing away with lust, and 
from the five khandhas or aggregates. Prose is either 
absent or functions merely in a very brief and mono- 
tonous introduction to the gathas in-this samyutta. 
These verses display, in origin and nature, a surpris- 
ing variety. In some cases they have nothing speci- 
fically Buddhistic about them.. In some others, 
originally non-Buddhist verse appears to have been 
adapted to Buddhist use. Thus the Devata Samyutta 
is, on the whole, a miscellaneous collection of verses 
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belonging to diverse strata and includes many 
riddles as well as aphorisms in the form of questions 
and answers. 

(ii) The Devaputta Samyutta*” comprising three 
chapters deals with some questions raised by the 
sons of the gods before Buddha who explains those 
to their fullest satisfaction: In this connection the 
Blessed One says that one should give up wrath if 
one desires to be happy in this worldly existence and 
should keep company with good men. 

(i) The Kosala Samyutta*® in its three chapters 
presents about twenty-five anecdotes relating to 
Pasenadi, king of Kosala and a disciple of Bavari, a 
Brahmana. It is said that a great sacrifice has been 
arranged to be heid for the king who subsequently 
becomes an ardent supporter of Buddha. ‘The dis- 
course relates that a war between Ajatasattu, king 
of Magadha, and Pasenadi breaks out for the posses- 
sion of the township of Kasi. At first Ajatasattu wins 
the battle. But later on he is defeated and im- 
prisoned. Pasenadi, however, ultimately arranges 
the marriage of his daughter Vijira and Ajatasattu 
and hands over the township of Kasi to his son-in- 
law as a pin money. The Kosala Samyutta in the 
form of dialogues between Buddha and Pasenadi 
seems to be a mixture of authentic and unauthentic 
materials. It may be that owing to the power and 
prestige of the king, Buddha’s meeting with him 
must have left a deep impression on early Buddhist 
tradition and that is why the actual historica! remini- 
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scences relating to such an encounter must have 
been fictitous, but not a conscious elaboration. The 
Buddhist doctrines discussed in the present samyutta 
are of a simple ethical nature. The rarity of formulae 
confirms its early time of composition. That will also 
explain the relative abundance of so called historical 
references in the suttas of this samyutta. 

(iv) The Mira Samyutta” consists, in three 
chapters, of twenty-five suttas, each of which relates 
a legend in which Mara, the Evil One, appears in 
order to induce Buddha himself, or one of his disciples, 
to abandon the path of emancipation. But Mara 
always fails in such ignoble attempts. It is said that 
as the Blessed One attains enlightenment, Mara en- 
deavours through every means to overthrow the Ex- 
alted One from his holy life. Being desirous of making 
Buddha feel dread and horror, he assumes himself 
forms of a king-elephant, as well as the mighty ap- 
pearance of a king of the snakes, and draws near to 
the Blessed One. Standing on the crest of the hill, 
he hurls huge rocks which fall incessantly, crushing 
against each other. He also urges the householders 
of Pajicasala not to offer any food to Gotama the re- 
cluse. But fortunately all his attempts are all in 
vain and: these cannot prevent Buddha and his disci- 
ples from leading a pious life The story that before 
the attainment of the supreme enlightenment Buddha 
is facet by some sort of temptation is reliable 
enough; but on account of its literary potentiality, 
the story is exploited a good deal in the Buddhist texts, 
and a veritable mythology is created round the figure 
of Mara. We find that Mara’s conflict with Buddha 
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supplies a motif to ballads bearing a heroic character 
as well as if any practice or idea is to be condemned 
it is a simple device to make Mira its advocate. 
As already observed, Mara’s activities described in 
the suttas of the present samyutta are directed to 
frighten, to shake confidence as also conviction, to 
tempt by worldly attraction, and to advocate false 
doctrines. About the conception of Mara, Mrs. C. 
A. F. Rhys Davids writes: “When we used the term 
‘mira’ it was to speak of this or man as a very type 
of will-worsener, either as a sceptic, or as an en- 
courager of low desires ... Mira is never a very 
devil or demon but just a man who wills evil. The 
name means death and evil leads over to some sort 
of destroying. The many stories on Mara mean only 
that. Mara is never described save as some man 
or creature. Never as woman; The daughters of 
Mara come nearest to that. Woman was reckoned as 
in herself Mara without the name”. (‘Gotama the 
man’, pp. 126-127). 

It is found that some verses of this samyutta are 
repeated in the Therigatha. 

(v) The Bhikkhunt Samyutta?” contains ten 
legends of nuns (bhikkhuni), whom Mara, the Evil 
One, vainly tries to lure to apostasy. Thus we find 
here that Gotami, Uppalavanna, Vajira, and some 
other pious bhikkhunis are prevented by Mara from 
following the path of the spiritual emancipation. 
Mara appears before them in disguise. But these 
sisters can ultimately recognise the Evil One who 
consequently flies away being sorrowful and dejected. 
Thus the Bhikkhuni Samyutta includes primarily the 
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suttas connected with the life of the bhikkhunis who 
have attained to the different states of perfection in 
religious practices. 

(vi) The Brahma Samyutta™ consists of two 
chapters. In this samyutta Brahma persuades the 
Blessed One to preach the noble doctrine. It is said 
that immediately after having attained the perfect 
enlightenment Buddha desires not to preach the 
norm, because others may not understand its true 
purport. But Brahma Sahampati out of compassion 
for the worldly creatures earnestly requests Buddha 
to preach the doctrine, by following which people 
may not suffer from mundane miseries. At last the 
Exalted One, however, agrees to Brahma’s proposal. 

(vii) The Brahmana Samyutta’’ describes in 
two chapters the incidents that lead to the conversion 
of Bharadvaja, a brahmana, and some other 
brahmanas of the same gotta. We find that Dhanai- 
jani, the wife of the brahmana Bharadvaja, is a 
follower of Buddha. So Bharadvaja being tired of 
the proclamation of her faith in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha, goes to meet the Blessed One. At the 
very first meeting he is so much impressed. by the 
discourses of Buddha that he forthwith renounces 
the household life and takes refuge in the Exalted 
One. Consequently other brahmanas of the same 
clan also embrace Buddha’s doctrine and discipline. 

(vit) The Vangisa Samyutta**® shows how the 
elder Vangisa subdues his passion. It is stated that 
211 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. i, pp. 136-159; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
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when he is still a novice, he stays near Alavi at the 
main vihara of that place, together with his preceptor, 
Venerable Nigrodhakappa. At that time some 
women being adorned gaily approach to visit that 
monastery. The very sight of women causes: dis- 
content in him and distresses his mind. WVangisa 
observes the evils and himself gets rid of disaffection 
through his spiritual pursuits. Thus the Vangisa 
Samyutta containing interesting suttas describes 
instances exhibiting the poetic genius of Vangisa, a 
Buddhist monk. 

(iz) The Vana Samyutta™ narrates some forest 
deities who put the ill-behaved bhikkhus on the right 
path. It is observed that a bhikkhu stays among the 
Kosalas in a certain forest tract; but he engages 
himself in an evil thought connected with mundane 
affairs. At that very moment a god who haunts the 
forest, out of compassion for that monk, admonishes 
the latter and advises him to abandon the wrong 
path. This discourse a'so describes other bhikkhus 
who are likewise set on the right path by the gods of 
the forest. 

(x) The Yakkha Samyutta™® reports that 
Buddha dwells on the Indakita mountain in the 
house of Indaka, a yakkha. Now tkat yakkha asks 
the Blessed One: “Form is not living principle in the 
op‘nion of the Buddhas. How does the sou! possess 
this body? Whence to soul does come the lump of 
bones and liver? How does this soul. kide within 
the be'ly?” The Exalted One promptly replies: 
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“At first the Kalala takes birth and thence the Ab- 
buda and so forth”.- In the same discourse we find 
that Sakka, a yakkha, having approached Buddha 
who is staying at that time on the Gijjhakita 
mountain tells: ‘A monk is free from all ties, is one 
who instructs others in the dhamma. He who ins- 
tructs others in the dhamma with a compassionate 
mind is in no way bound; compassion moves him 
to sympathy”. Further in response to the words 
uttered by Suciloma, a yakkha, Buddha says: “I am 
not afraid, contact with you is sinful”. So the yakkha 
puts the following questions to him: “Say, where- 
from passion and hatred are caused, discontentment, 
deight, and terror—whence have they come, where- 
from spring thoughts into the mind ”. The Exalted 
One answers: “They who know self and wherefrom 
it rises, crush it down. Listen to me, oh yakkha, they 
cross this flood which is difficult to be crossed; so 
they may never come back again to rebirth”. Again 
Manibhadda, another yakkha, addressing Buddha 
who is dwelling at his residence says: “Luck always 
comes to him whose mind is alert; the lucky man 
prospers with increasing happiness. Tomorrow is a 
better day for him and he is free from enmity”. 
Buddha answers him by repeating the above first 
three lines and adds: “For him whose mind ever by 
night and day is given up to hatred, is not released 
from hate; he who takes delight in harmlessness and 
kindness, bearing his share in love for all beings who 
live, in him no hate is found”. This long discourse also 
contains narratives related to the yakkha who pos- 
sesses the child named Sanu of a fema'e lay devotee, 
the yakkhini known as Piyankara’s mother, the 
yakkhini named Punabbasu, the yakkha called 
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Sivaka, and two yakkhas who are enthusiastic about 
bhikkhunis named Sukka and Vira or Cira. Thus 
the suttas of the Yakkha Samyutta refer to various 
spirituous beings approaching Buddha for putting 
some querries or listening to his sermons. 

(xi) The Sakka Samyutta*® in three chapters 
describes the anecdotes how Sakka becomes the king 
of the world of the thirty-three gods by meritorious 
deeds. It is found that once a war between the gods 
and the demons (asuras) breaks out. As a result the 
demons are defeated and their ruler Vepacitti is taken 
as a prisoner. Vepacitti, as he is brought before 
Sakka, reviles the latter and withdraws with harsh 
words. But Sakka knowing the ruler of the demons 
to be a fool does not do any harm to him and patiently 
forebears the insult. Thus this samyutta narrates 
some good qualities of Sakka. In fact, the hero of 
this samyutta is no other than Sakka, the god Indra, 
who appears here, too, as a devout Buddhist. Prof. 
M. Winternitz writes: “There is surely an inten- 
tional piquancy in selecting Indra, the savage, in- 
furiated Vrtra-slayer of the Veda, as the exponent of 
the ethics of mildness and non-violence, and as a 
master in the art of self-command. To scare away 
the insolent demon who has sat upon his throne, he 
merely utters the polite words : ‘My dear friend, I am 
Indra, the prince of gods’.” 

B. Nidénavagga 

(zit) The Nidana Samyutta™” consisting of nine 
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chapters includes ninety-two speeches and conversa- 
tions. All these with endless repetitions, deal with 
the ‘subject of the twelve Nidanas or the concatena- 
tion of causes and effects (Paticcasamuppada). 
Buddha here says that the above chain of causation 
begins with avijja or ignorance and ends with birth, 
old age and death leading to grief, lamentation, suffer- 
ing, sorrow, and despair; the four sustenances (i.e., 
material food, contact, volition, consciousness), and 
the bases of knowledge (i.e., knowledge that decay- 
and-death is conditioned by birth; knowledge that 
where there is not birth there is no decay-and-death, 
etc; knowledge in the nature of decay-and-death, in 
its uprising, its ceasing, and in the way leading to its 
ceasing ; knowledge in the nature of birth, becoming, 
grasping, craving, feeling, contact, sense, etc.; know- 
ledge in the uprising and ceasing of each; and know- 
ledge in the way leading to their end). In the 
Nidana Samyutta many originally independent suttas 
have been brought into a mechanical uniformity 
with the rest by the forced introduction of the lead- 
ing formula of the Samyuttanikéya. The suttas 
which belong to the later stratum may be grouped 
under the following classes: (a) the c'ass containing 
nothing or little else besides the bare statements of 
the fully evolved formu'a of Paticcasamuppada, 
(b) some suttas combine the formula of the Paticca- 
samuppada with other doctrines and formulae, and 
(c) the sutta No. 31, which quotes and explains a 
verse from the Ajitapafiha in the Parayana, is un- 
likely to be early. On the other hand, in th’s nipata, 
the most striking group of suttas which be'ong to the 
early stratum, is that which contains the metaphysical 
doctrine of the Middle as the solution of some obsti- 
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nate antinomies. The problems and the answers are, 
however, so briefly presented here that a precise state- 
ment of their implications displays sundry in- 
conveniences. : ‘ 

(ziti) The Abhisamaya Samyutta*™ relates that 
for the Aryan disciple it is indeed an evil deed to 
think that little is the evil which remains when 
measured with the former evil. Such a disciple shoud, 
therefore, never cease to strive for putting an end 
to even little evil which still remains, otherwise he 
cannot have the perfect vision. Thus the Abhisamaya 
Samyutta with different comparisons reiterates the 
idea which is expressed in the following words: 
“puggalassa abhisametavino etadeva bahutaram 
dukkham yadidam parikkhinam .., appamattaka- 
mavasittham”. Such an idea is too general. to be 
stratified. 

(xiv) The Dhatu Samyutta™ in four chapters 
contains a discussion on the dhatus or e‘ements. In 
explaining the diversity in elements, Buddha here 
tells of the elements of eye, visible object, eye-aware- 
ness; the elements of ear, sound; ear-awareness ; the 
elements of nose, odour, nose-awareness; the ele- 
ments of tongue, taste, tongue-awareness; the ele- 
ments of body, tangibles, body-awareness; the ele- 
ments of mind, ideas, mind-awareness; the radiant- 
element (revealed through darkness); the beauty- 
element (revealed through ugliness); the space- 
infinity-element (revealed through visible object); 
and the like. The Blessed One also says that because 
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of the diversity in elements, arises the diversity of 
contact from which again arises the diversity of feel- 
ing. So the Dhatu Samyutta with its emphasis on 
dhatu and the separateness of elements is clearly 
suggestive of the Abhidhamma and its ‘Dharma- 
theory’. 

(xv) The Anamatagga Samyutta® in two 
chapters comprises twenty speeches, of which all 
begin with the words: “The beginning of the samsiara, 
O monks, is entirely unknown (anamataggo)’, and 
exptains this sentence by setting forth in ever vary- 
ing comparisons as well as images of the dreadful 
accumulation of sufferings in the cycle of migrations 
from existence to existence which has been, going on 
from innumerable past ages of the world’s history. 
In this samyutta Buddha says that the beginning of 
one who is fairing on, cloaked in ignorance and tied 
to craving, cannot be known. Indeed the suttas of 
the Anamatagga Samyutta are full of inspiration for 
renunciation. These relate that a being is subjected 
to miseries and pains through a limitless infinity of 
time. In the Tinakattha Sutta of this samyutta, it 
is said that if a man is to collect all the leaves and 
twigs of Jambudipa, and goes on throwing bits out of 
it, saying—‘this is my mother, this is my mother’s 
mother, this is my mother’s mother’s mother . . .’— 
then all of it will be exhausted and still the series of 
them will go on. In the Puggala Sutta it is stated 
that the beginning of the world is not known; if the 
bones of a single being in his different births can 
have been all accumulated and preserved, it will have 
been a huge heap, higher than the mountain. In the 
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refrain: “anamataggayam bhikkhave samsaro pub- 
bakoti na pafifiayati avijjanivaraninam sattanam 
tanhasamyojaninam sandhavatam samsaratam” we. 
have “what is probably a real saying” with 
its forceful warning and the rare term “anamataggo”. 
We may further note that the expression in this re- 
frain is scarcely consonant with the doctrine of anatta 
as understood later. 

(xvi) The Kassapa Samyutta™ includes thirteen. 
suttas which are united into a group only because 
Venerable Kassapa appears as the speaker in all of 
them. Kassapa is praised here for his contentment. 
He is content with no matter what is the robe, with 
no matter what is the alms, with no matter what is 
the lodging, with no matter what is the store of 
medicines. He is compared with the moon when he 
goes among the families, drawing back in both mind 
and demeanour ; even as a newcomer he is unobstru- 
sive among the families. So Buddha advises the 
bhikkhus to imitate Kassapa. Some suttas of this 
samyutta contains sundry actual reminiscences of 
Venerable Kassapa. 

(xvii) The Labhasakhara Samyutta™ quoting the 
words of Buddha relates in four chapters that just 
as a fish swallowing the fisherman’s hook falls into 
misfortune so also the bhikkhus are liable to mis- 
fortune if they seek after worldly favour and gain. 
It may be observed that the whole of the Labha- 
sakkara Samyutta is built on the refrain: “Daruno 
labhasakkara—siloko katuko pharuso antarayiko 
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anuttarassa yogakkhemassa adhigamaya”. The re- 
frain may be'ong to an early date. 

(xviii) The Rahula Samyutta in two chapters 
records a- conversation between Buddha and Rahula 
on the subject of discipline. Indeed sight, hearing, 
smelling, taste, touch and mind are fleeting and un- 
pleasant. Therefore that object which becomes 
fleeting, unpleasant and changeable is certainly not 
fit to be considered by an individual as ‘that is mine’, 
‘this I am’, ‘this is my spirit’. Thus one should not 
have notions of an ‘I’, nor of ‘mine’, nor an insidious 
tendency to vain conceits in the matter of this body 
with its mind. But a person who fully understands 
all these, passes indeed in a peaceful existence. The 
Rahula Samyutta applies ‘three marks’ in a very 
mechanical and, monotonous catechistic style to the 
senses, the sense objects and the like. It is, there- 
fore, most probably a late scholastic composition. 

(aziz) The Lakkhana Samyutta™ contains in two 
chapters Moggallina’s answer to Venerable Lak- 
khana’s enquiries relating to the reasons of the former 
one’s laughter.. It is found that Moggallana enu- 
merates the causes in the assembly of the bhikkhus 
in the presence of Buddha. The suttas of: the 
Lakkhana Samyutta present the same topic with 
slightly differing variants which belongs to an un- 
certain stratum. 

(2x) The Opamma Samyutta™ quotes Buddha’s 
remarks about sinful deeds which originate in avijja 
223 Samyuttanikaya (P.T'S.), pt. ii, pp. 244-258; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P.P.B), vol. ii, pp. 208-210. 

224 Samyuttanikaya (PT.S.), pt. ii, pp. 254-262; (The) Sampyuttanikaya 
(P.P.B), vol. ii, pp. 211-218. 
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or ignorance. The Blessed One says that all evils 
have their origin in ignorance. So he advises the 
bhikkhus to be strenuous and zealous in energy. If 
they do not act accordingly, Mara, the Evil One, 
may overpower them just as Ajatasattu gets oppor- 
tunity to overthow the Licchavis when they are not 
strenuous and earnest in their activities. In the 
Opamma Samyutta, each sutta illustrates some 
dogma by a ‘comparison’. The first sutta of this 
samyutta appears probably since it contains an early 
doctrine which is not held later, with a fitting illus- 
tration, while the seventh sutta appears at a subse- 
quent date. The latter one, however, distinguishes 
between two statements: “Ye te suttanta Tathagata- 
bhasita lokuttara sufifiatapati-samyutta” and “Ye 
pana te suttanté kavikata”. This second statement 
indicates a good deal of previous literary activity. 
A larger portion of this discourse occurs as part of the 
sutta on ‘Future Dangers’. The rest of the sutta of 
the present samyutta belongs to an uncertain period. 

(avi) The Bhikkhu Samyutta”*® includes Maha- 
Moggallana’s explanation on the ‘Aryan Silence’ 
which, according to him, is enjoyed by one who 
resides in the second jkana. In this discourse Buddha 
is also found to address Nanda, Tissa and other 
bhikkhus and urges them to lead the religious life 
strictly as laid down in the Vinaya disciplinary code. 


C. Khandhavagga 
(zzrii) The Khandha Samyutta™ is divided into 


226 Saynyuitanikdya (P.T.S). pt. ii, pp. 273-286; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P.P.B), vol. ii, pp.. 227-237. 
227 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iii, pp. 1-188; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. ii, pp. 241-401. 
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three sections of five chapters each. It treats of the 
five khandhas or constituent elements. It is said that 
those persons who are unskilled in the ariyan doctrine 
are possessed of the ideas like ‘body is mine’, ‘feeling 
is mine’, ‘perception is mine’, ‘consciousness is mine’, 
and consider activities as the se!f and the self as 
having activities and the like. Thus in the Anatta- 


proclaimed that no ‘self’ is 
five khandhas which are impermanent and subject 
to suffering and that even all the khandhas taken 
together do not form the ‘self’. As these five Khan- 
dhas change owing to their unstable and changeful 
nature, sorrow and despair appear in them. But to 
an individual who is well trained in the ariyan doc. 
trine, such a state of affair do 


pline’. These seven points are: a bhikkhu fully 


body, the ceasing 
to the ceasing of 
e which is in the 
body, the misery that is in the body, and the escape 
from the body;.and he fully knows feeling, percep- 
tion, confections and consciousness gracually in the 
like manner. Buddha further adds that a person who 
clings to the five khandhas is a prisoner of Mara, but 
an individual who does not act likewise is released from 
evils. The realisation of impermanence, if properly 
practised and enlarged, fades out lust of senses and 
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rebirth, ignorance and conceit of ‘I am’. Such a 
process of fading away occurs by observing, ‘such is 
body’, ‘such is the arising of the body’, ‘such is the 
ceasing of the body’, ‘such is feeling’, ‘such is per- 
ception’, and ‘such are the confections’. It may be 
noted in this connection that by far the largest por- 
tion of the Khandha Samyutta records a uniform 
doctrine in a uniform style. The variations are but 
slight. Mrs. C.A.F. Rhys Davids advocates the 
genuineness of the short and simple sermon by 
Buddha to Nakulapita embedded in the Sutta No. 1. 
and the parable of the way presented in the Sutta 
No. 84 of this samyutta. The Exalted One’s dis- 
course in the former assumes only a simple kaya- 
citta analysis of man. 

(zaiit) The Radha Samyutta™* consisting of four 
chapters contains Buddha’s replies to the questions 
asked by venerable Radha on some portions of the 
teachings of the. Perfectly Enlightened One who ex- 
plains (a2) Mara by saying that where a body is, 
there would be Mara or objects of the nature of Mara, 
or at any rate what is perishing; (b) a being by say- 
ing that craving which is concerned with body, feel- 
ing, perception, confections, and consciousness, is 
entangled thereby, therefore one is called a being; 
and (c) impermanence by saying that body, feeling, 
perception, confections, and consciousness are all 
impermanent. 

(xxiv) The Ditthi Samyutta”® in two chapters 
clarifies the origin of some views. In this samyutta 


228 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iii, pp. 188-201; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P P.B),. vol. ii, pp. 402-413. 
229 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iii, pp. 202-224; (The) Samyuttanikiya 
(P.P.B.), vol. ii, pp. 414-438. 
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the Blessed One says that by clinging to body, feeling, 
perception, confections, and consciousness, ie., the 
five khandhas, appear such views as these: ‘All are 
stable or permanent, this is mine, this am I, this is 
the self of me; there is no fruit of good or evil deeds, 
this world is not, the world beyond is not, and the 
heretical views like—the world is limited or un‘imited, 
the identity or non-identity of the life and the body’. 
But the five khandhas are woeful and impermanent. 
As the ariyan disciple fully knows this and a!so when 
for him doubts relating to suffering, arising of suffer- 
ing, cessation of suffering are put away, he is saved 
from disaster and is sure to attain the perfect en- 
lightenment (bodhi). Thus the Ditthi Samyutta 
mentions, with tiresome repetitions, all kinds of 
ditthis or views which spring from an ignorance of 
the true nature of the five khandhas. 

(xxv) The Okkantika Samyutta™ relates that 
such an individual.is known as the ‘walker in faith’ 
who possesses faith and confidence in the doctrine 
which declares the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind as changeable and impermanent. So this 
samyutta lists a large number of objects, the know- 
ledge of whose impermanence leads to assurance 
(niyama) Ten suttas of it can scarcely be thought 
independent compositions. 

(axvi) The Uppida Samyuttd™ tells that the 
arising of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind, is 
the origin of suffering, disease, decay and death. 
Indeed this samyutta is concerned with the change- 


230 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iii, pp. 225-228; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P.P.B), vol. ii, pp. 489-442. 
281 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S), pt. iii, pp. 228-231; (The) Samyuttanikiiya 
(P.P.B.), vol. ii, pp. 448-446. 
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fulness of those very objects which are mentioned in 
the previous samyutta. 

(aavii) The Kilesa Samyutta* presents a dis- 
cussion on the kilesas or impurities. It is said that 
the desire which originates in the eye, ear, sounds, 
nose, odour, tongue, savour, body, tangibles, and 
mind, is a-corruption of the mind. So also is the 
desire which is in the eye-consciousness and conscious- 
ness.arising out of ear, nose, tongue, body, mind, eye- 
contact. with the other sense-organs and mind in 
consciousness of visible shape, sound, sme!l, savour, 
tangibles and objects, is a corruption of the mind. 

(xxviii) The Sariputta Samyutta”® contains ten 
speeches of Sariputta. Suttas are united into 
this group only because Saiiputta appears as the 
principal speaker in all of them. Here answering the 
questions put forward by Ananda, Sariputta says that 
his senses have been calmed because ke has dwelt 
aloof from passions, with his thought atpplied and 
sustained in-the first jhana, which is born of solitude 

“and full of zest and happiness and that he has also 
given up the futile ideas of ’ and ‘mine’. The first 
nine suttas of this samyutta are evidently composed 
as a whole, since these deal in succession with the 
nine meditative. stages. 

(xxix) The Naga Samyutta’™ describes four kinds 
of birth, name'y, the egg-birth, womb-birth, sweat- 
birth, and the birth through parehts. The fifty suttas 
of this samyutta dea! with the snake-demons (nagas), 
232 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iii, pp. 282-234; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(PPB), vol. ii, pp. 447-449. : 
233 Samyuttanikaya (P.TS.), pt. iii, pp. 235-240; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P-P.B.), vol. ii, pp. 450-455. 
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enumerating the various kinds of snakes and naming 
the deeds which cause one to be born again in one 
or other of the snake-forms. 

(xxx) The Supanna Samyutta™ treats of four 
kinds of rebirth as harpies, namely, those who are egg- 
born, womb-born, sweat-born, and those who are born 
without parents. This samyutta is of an obviously 
popular character and origin. 

(zai) The Gandhabbahiya Samyutta*™ consists 
of a conversation between Buddha and bhikkhus. 
The Blessed One speaks of the gods belonging to the 
Gandhabba group. He further adds that they are 
those gods who dwell in the fragrance of root-wood, 
heart-wood, pith, bark, sap and in that of leaves, 
flowers and scents. 

(warxii) The Valéha Samyutta™ contains a des- 
cription about the gods who belong to cloud-groups 
(valahaka-kayika). Here Buddha says that there 
are some gods (embodied) in cool clouds, hot clouds, 
thunder-clouds, wind-clouds, and rain-clouds. 

(xaxthi) The Vacchagotta Samyutta** narrates 
a conversation between Buddha and Vacchagotta, a 
wanderer. It is said that Vacchagotta holds the here- 
tical views which have been condemned by the 
Blessed One in the Brahmajala Sutta of the Digha- 
nikaya. Vacchagotta asks Buddha of the cause of 
the origin of these diverse opinions which appear in 
285 Samyuttanikaya (P.TS.), pt. iii, pp. 246-249; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P.P.B.), vol. ii, pp. 461-463, 

286 Samyuttanikaya (PTS. , pt. iii, pp. 249-253; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P.P.B), vol. ii, pp. 464-467. 
287 Samyuttanikaya (P.T'S.), pt. iii, pp. 254-257; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
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the world, e.g., the world is eternal or non-eternal, 
finite or infinite, the identity or the non-identity of 
the life and the body and the like. The Exalted One 
replies that it is through ignorance of the five 
khandhas (i.e., riipa, vedand, safifid, samkhara and 
viiiiana) that these diverse opinions appear in the 
earth. So the suttas of this samyutta differ but little, 
and seek to trace false doctrines about the five 
khandhas or aggregates. 

(zaziv) The Jhana or Samadhi Samyutta™ re- 
veals that there are the following four types of indivi- 
duals who practise the jhanas or rapt musings or 
abstractions, namely, (a) one who practises medita- 
tion is skilled in concentration, but is not skilled in 
the attainment thereof; (6) one who practises medi- 
tation is skilled in the attainment of concentration 
itself; (c) one who practises meditation is neither 
skilled in concentration nor skil’ed in the attainment 
thereof; (d) one who practises meditation is skilled 
both in concentration and in the fruits thereof. It is 
said that among these four types of individuals, on'y 
he who belongs to the last group is the best and the 
preeminent one. Thus fifty-five suttas of this sam- 
yutta deal with the modes of contemplation or medi- 
tation (jhana, samadhi). The topic of jhana is treat- 
ed here in brief in the mechanically formed suttas 
describing the samApatti,. thiti, vutthana, kallita, 
&rammana, gocara, abhinihara, sakacca, satacca 
and sappdya of samadhi and the combinations 
of these. Thus it is evident that this samyutta is 
undoubtedly a late scholastic composition. 


289 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iii, pp. 263-279; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
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D. Saléyatanavagga 

(zxxv) The Saldyatana Samyutta is divided 
into four sections of which the first three contain five 
chapters each and the last includes four chapters. In 
this samyutta Buddha describes the six senses and 
says that the eye and the objects of sight, ear and 
sounds, nose and scents, tongue and savours, body and 
tangible objects, mind and mind-states, are im- 
permanent, i'l and void of the self. Still there is the 
escape from these through the restraint of desire and 
lust, the abandoning of desire and lust, which are in 
the eye and the like; where there is no desire, there 
is no suffering. Buddha further states that by treat- 
ing the six senses as impermanent, fetters, and intoxi- 
cants of the mind, one can destroy ignorance, abandon. 
fetters and uproot the intoxicants of the mind, and 
acquires knowledge. The Exalted One further ex- 
pains ‘the world’ by stating that what is transitory 
by nature is known as ‘the world’. In this connec- 
tion he also characterises the eye and the objects of 
sight, ear, sound etc. as transitory. Because he 
thinks that passion is a disease and one can abide 
passionless by not imagining ‘I have an eye’ and the 
like. One should, therefore, not be enamoured, of 
the object cognisable by the eye, etc. and thus will 
be known as a person who is properly restrained. 
But the individual who does not act accordingly is 
said to have been unrestrained. In the Salayatana 
Samyutta which comprises no less than 207 suttas, 
speeches and dialogues with untiring monotony it is 
demonstrated that sight, hearing, sme'l, taste, touch 
and tke organ of thought (manas) are perishable 


240 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iv, pp. 1-204; (The) Samyuttan ‘kaya 
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(anicea) and full of suffering (dukkha), and have 
nothing to do with the ego (anatta); that the sense- 
perceptions corresponding to {the sendd-organs are 
perishable and full of suffering, and have nothing to 
do with the ego; and that the sense-objects corres- 
ponding to the six sense-organs are perishable and 
full of suffering, and have nothing to do with the ego. 
Moreover, in the case of each single sense-organ, 
each single serise-perception, each single sense-object, 
the whole series of assertions is repeated literally, 
and every assertion forms a sutta in itself. Thus in 
the Kotthika Sutta of this samyutta Sariputta says 
that neither a sense-organ is the link or bond (sam- 
yojana) of a sense-object, nor a sense-object is the 
link or bond of a sense-organ. The eye, for example, 
comes into contact with visible objects, and from 
such contact a desire or attachment (chandaraiga) 
appears. If a black bull and a white bull are yoked 
together, the bond will consist not in the bulls but in 
the yoke-tie that binds them. It is said that Buddha 
who possesses the eyes and sees visible objects with 
his eyes, bears no attachment or desire, because he 
dwells with the mind perfectly liberated (suvimutta- 
citta Bhagava). It is to be noted that a large number 
of suttas in this samyutta is exceedingly uniform in 
style, but from the standpoint of ideas the following 
groups may be found out: (a) those suttas which 
speak of the senses and the sense-objects only, 
(6) those which add to these, sense-perceptions, 
sense-contacts (samphassa) and thence resulting 
threefold feeling, (c) those which introduce. the 
formula “cakkhufica paticca ripafica  uppajjati 
cakkhu-vififidnam timnam safgati phasso/phassa- 
paccaya vedana, (d) those suttas which add to the 
36 
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senses, sense-objects and sense-perceptions, the 
further. class of vififianavififidtabba dhammi 
(cakkhu, etc.). 

(vxavi) The Vedand Samyutta in three chap- 
ters describes three kinds of vedanas or feelings, viz., 
(a) feeling that is pleasant, (5) feeling that is pain- 
ful, and (c) feeling that is neither pleasant nor pain- 
ful. One should abandon the lurking tendency to 
lust for pleasant feeling, to repugnance for painful 
feeling, and to ignorance of feeling which is neither 
pleasant nor painful. Because the pleasant feeling 
should be regarded as suffering, painful feeling as a 
barb, and neutral feeling as impermanence. One 
should, therefore, abandon these kinds of feelings 
and a bhikkhu who thus abandon is known as a 
person ‘who rightly sees’. In this samyutta the 
suttas, therefore, deal with the three feelings, the 
fourfold scheme (as in the truths), reminiscences 
of the Bodhisattahood and the like. . 

(axavti) The Midtugama Samyutta’” in three 
chapters deals with women. It is said that a woman, 
if she is beautiful in form, possessed of wealth, mora- 
lity, vigour and gets offsprings, is altogether charm- 
ing to a man. But being bereft of these five quali- 
ties, a woman becomes without charm for a man. 
A woman has to undergo five special sufferings, 
namely, (a) a woman at a tender age goes to her 
husband’s family, and (b) leaves her relatives be- 
hind, (c) she is subject to pregnancy, (d) she has to 
bring forth, and (e) she has to wait upon a man. 


241 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iv, pp- 204-238; (Thc) Samyuttanikaya 
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A woman is reborn in the purgatory, if she is faithless, 
shameless, unscrupulous, wrathful, and of weak 
wisdom. Obversely, a woman is reborn in the heaven, 
if she becomes faithful, modest, scrupulous, rich in 
wisdom, morality, have wide knowledge and becomes 
not wrathful, envious and an adulteress. Indeed the 
strong points and weaknesses, the virtues and 
vices of women (matugama) and the destinies 
which await them in the next life, are dealt 
with in the thirty-four suttas of this. sam- 
yutta. We further notice that the present sem- 
yutta is the product of an ascetic tendency which 
cannot be considered as the distinctive characteristic 
of any particular epoch of the early Buddhist history. 
; (xxxviti) The Jambukhddaka: Samyutta’* con- 

tains Sariputta’s explanation to Jambukhadaka, the 
paribbajaka, about some of the fundamental teach- 
ings of Buddha. In this discourse Nibbana and 
arahatship have been described as factors which 
destroy lust, hatred and illusion. It is stated that 
the path which leads to the attainment of Nibbana 
and arahatship is the noble eightfo!d path consisting 
of right view, aim, speech, action, exertion, livelihood, 
mindfulness as also concentration. The individuals 
who have completely abandoned lust, hatred and 
illusion, are well-practised and happy ones. It is for 
the comprehension of suffering that the righteous life 
is led by Gotama the recluse. The three kinds of 
feelings, namely, pleasant, painful and neutral, and 
three types of intoxicants of the mind (dsavas), e.g., 


243 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. i¥, pp. 251-261; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P.P.B.) , vol. iii, pp. 223-232; cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
New Series, vol. xii, 1880 (Frankfurter, 0. Buddhist Nirvana and the Noble 
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sensuality, becoming and ignorance, are also men- 
tioned in this samyutta. Indeed the noble eightfold 
path is the sole way that: leads to:the realisation of 
these feelings and to the destruction of these intoxi- 
cants of the mind. 

(zaxix) The Sémandaka Samyutta also deals 
with Sariputta’s explanation of the term ‘Nibbana’. 
Here Sariputta addressing Samandaka, the wanderer, 
says that Nibbana is the way for the destruction of 
lust, hatred and illusion, and that Nibbana may be 
attained by adopting the noble eight paths. Sari- 
putta also defines in this samyutta a number of other 
technicalities including ‘ogha’ and hence the lateness 
of the present samyutta is manifest. 

(al) The Moggallana Samyutta*’ presents a 
lucid exposition of the four jhanas or rapt musings. 
Venerable Moggallana here speaks to the bhikkhus 
who have assembled around him and explains ‘the 
realm of infinite space’, ‘the realm of infinite cons- 
ciousness’, ‘the realm of nothingness’, ‘the realm of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception’, and ‘the un- 
conditioned mind’s rupture’ (animitta cetosamadhi). 
Thus we find that legends of the great Moggallana 
and a few of his speeches are contained in the eleven 
suttas of this samyutta. Among these discourses, 
however, suttas numbered 1 to 9 form a single com- 
positional unit, and appear to have been suggested 
by the Bhikkhu Samyutta. 

(ali) The Citta Samyutta* yeveals that the 
244 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iv, pp. 261-262; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(PPB), vol. iii, pp. 283-234. 
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bond and the objects which tend to fetter are different 
both in spirit and letter. Thus the eye is not a fetter 
of objects, nor objects a fetter to the eye. But the 
desire and lust. which appear owing to the pair of 
them constitute the fetter. The same is as regards 
ear and sound, nose and odour, tongue and taste, 
and mind and mental states. Of this samyutta the 
ten suttas formed round the central figure cf the 
householder Citta are too homogeneous in. style-to 
belong to different: strata. Besides, the figure of 
Citta itself is remarkably individual and unifies the 
suttas closely. Here many discourses contain ex- 
tremely scholastic, subtle discussions in the vedalla 
style; whereas Buddha occurs nowhere in the 
samyutta; the elderly monks (thera bhikkhi) every- 
where. becomes prominent. 

(alii) The Gamani Samyutta™ supplies explana- 
tion, of the terms like ‘wrathful’ and ‘kindly’. It is 
said that a person becomes ‘wrathful’ when his 
passion is not abandoned owing to the fact that 
others harass him and being thus harassed by others 
he displays vexation. On the other hand, an indivi- 
dual becomes ‘kindly’ as his passion is abandoned; 
others do not harass him and being thus unharassed 
by others he shows no vexation. In the present dis- 
course Buddha also advises the headman of the village 
to follow the middle path by giving up the two 
extremes, namely, devotion to the pleasures of senses 
and devotion to self-mortification. The sutta No. 10 
of this Samyutta records a controversy appearing in 
the royal assembly as to whether “kappati samana- 
nam sakyaputtiyanam jatariparajatanti”. The 
247 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. iv; pp. 305-359; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
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Blessed One emphatically answers in the negative. 
Such a doubt can easily have occurred in the minds 
of laymen during the period of the Second Council, 
when Buddhist practice on the subject is no longer 
uniform. So this sutta may be a composition deli- 
berately directed against the Vajjiputtakas. Further 
the sutta No. 12 of the same samyutta is long as well 
as straggling and does not appear to be an organi- 
cally uniform composition. It may quite happen that 
the different portions of this sutta are but loosely 
connected. 

(alti) The Asankhata Samyutta® in two 
chapters treats of the uncreated (Nibbanam) and the 
path leading to it. The Blessed One here interprets 
the same by saying that Nibbana means the destruc- 
tion of lust, hatred, and delusion. He further adds 
that mindfulness, calmness and insight, the four best 
efforts (satipatthana), the four bases of miraculous 
power (iddhipida), and the noble eightfold path are 
the means to the attainment of Nibbana. It is to be 
noted that in this samyutta the first eleven suttas 
which deal with ‘asankhata’ are indeed multiplica- 
tions of the same sutta, differing only in the way 
which is advocated. Thus the identity of style as 
well as the leading idea and the arrangement of varia- 
tions according to a definite plan show that these 
suttas were composed as a whole in a much later 
period. Our assumption may be confirmed by the 
fact that the threefold classification of Samadhi is 
included here. 

(aliv) The Avydkata Samyutta*® records that 
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king Pasenadi asks Khema the following questions: 
‘Does the Tathagata exist after death?’ Does the 
Tathagata both exist and not exist after death?’ In 
reply to such questions Khema reports that Buddha 
has not answered them and adds that it is indeed 
impossible to define the Tathagata, because he is as 
boundless and unfathomable as the vast ocean. 
Therefore no necessity arises for answering these ques- 
tions. In that discourse Anuruddha, Sariputta and 
Moggallana also give the same reply as regards the 
existence of the Tathagata. The suttas numbered 
7, 9 and 10 of this samyutta are distinguished from 
the rest. without mentioning the doctrine of the five 


khandhas. But of these three the later two suttas. 


besides. contain definitely early doctrines of 
Buddhism. 


E. Mahdvagga 


(lv) The Magga Samyutta™ consisting of eight 
chapters enumerates the eight noble paths. In this 
samyutta the verses in the sutta No. 4 alone envisage 
a pre-formular stage of the way. The Atthangika- 
Vibhanga which is included in the first chapter of this 
samyutta deals with an enlarged treatment or ela- 
boration (i.e. vibhanga) of the noble eightfold path 
(ariya atthangika magga) and becomes one of the 
many canonical texts which indicate earlier. literary 
processes forming the basis of the Pali exegetical 
works. The noble eightfold way which is the fourth 
item of the noble truths (ariyasaccéni) preached by 
Buddha consists of samma-ditthi (right view), 
samma-sankappa (right resolve), samma-vaca (right 
250 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. v, pp. 1-62; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
(P.P.B.) , -vol. iv, pp. 3-60. 
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speech), samma-kammanta (right action), samma- 
ajiva (right livelihood), samma-vayama (right exer 
tion), sammé-sati (right mindfulness); and samma- 
samadhi (right concentration). 

(alvi) The Bojjhanga Samyutta™' in eighteen 
chapters presents a learned discussion on the satta- 
bojjhangas or the seven elements of supreme know- 
ledge, namely, sati (mindfulness), dhammavicaya 
(investigation of the norm), viriya (energy), piti 
(joy), passadhi (calmness), samadhi (concentra- 
tion), and upekkha (equanimity). 

(xlvii) The Satipatthina Samyutta™’ describes 
in ten chapters the four satipatthanas- or the four 
stations of mindfulness as regatds body (kaye kaya- 
nupassi), feelings (vedanisu vedandnupass!), mind 
(citte cittanupassi) and mental states (dhammesu 
dhammanupassi). 

(alviti) The Indriya Samyutta?* consists of 
seventeen chapters. The suttas of this samyutta 
enumerate the five indriyas (paficindriya) or control- 
ling powers. 

(xlix) The Sammappadhana Samyutta™ consist- 
ing of five chapters deals with the four sammappa- 
dhanas or perfect exertions, namely, exertions for 
checking the growth of evils which have not yet arisen, 
for putting an end to evils which have arisen, 
for helping the growth of merit which has not ap- 


281 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. v, pp- 63-140; (The) Samnyuttanikaya 
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peared, and for assisting the growth of merit that 
has actually arisen. 

(1). The Bala Samyutta*™ in ten chapters deals 
with the five balas or powers, namely, saddha (faith), 
viriya (energy), sati (mindfulness), samadhi (con- 
centration), and pafifia (knowledge). 

(i) The Iddhipdda Samyutta*™ consisting of 
eight chapters presents the exposition of the four 
iddhis. or supernatural powers, namely, chanda 
(desire), viriya (energy), citta (mind), and 
vimamsa (investigation). The sutta No. 10 of this 
samyutta cccurs also in the Dighanikaya (No. 16). 
We find that here in the sutta No. 15 a brahmana 
raises the pertinent objection, ie., “chandena ca 
chandam pajahissatiti. netam thanam vijjatiti’, 
which is not satisfactorily answered by Ananda. 

(li) The Anuruddha Samyutta*" in two chapters 
describes the attainment of the supernatural power 
by Venerable Anuruddha who becomes self-possessed 
and mindful as regards the body, feelings, mind and 
mental states. This samyutta also dea!s with the 
four satipatthanas in the usual way. 

(kit) The Jhéna Samyutta”™ consists of five 
chapters. It contains a discussion on four types of 
the jhanas or traces, i.e., the first, the second, the 
third and the fourth ones. 

(liv) The Andpana Samyutta’® in two chapters 


255 Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.), pt. v, pp. 249-253; (The) Samyuttanikaya 
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deals with the concentration on in-breathing and 
out-breathing. It is said that if one cultivates such a 
concentration properly, one will gain much profit. 
In this samyutta the sutta No. 10 at first describes 
the anapanasati in conjunction with kayanupassana, 
vedananupassanaé and cittanupassand only. But its 
last paragraph mentions in the concluding sentences 
dhammanupassana also and so this appears to be a 
later addition formed as the discourse according to 
later ideas. 

(lv) The Sotapatti Samyutta® consisting of 
seven chapters enumerates some qualities of the 
ariyan disciple. In this samyutta Buddha says that the 
ariyan disciple should have unwavering faith in the 
Buddhist Triad, i.e., the Buddha, the Norm and the 
Order and should be blessed with the virtues dear to 
the ariyans, i.e., the virtues untainted by craving or 
delusion. The Blessed One further states that such 
a true ariyan disciple lives on gathered scraps though 
he is clothed in rags and is ultimately liberated from 
the miserable states of rebirth as well as purgatory. 
In this samyutta it is said that the man is considered 
a compound of body and mind (citta), the former of 
which is left behind when the latter goes to the world 
beyond after death. 

(Wi) The Sacca Samyutta*’ in eleven chapters 
presents a discussion on the four ariyan truths 
(sacca), namely, suffering, its origin, its cessation, 
and the way leading to its cessation. This samyutta 
consists of one hundred and thirty-one suttas. We 
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find that the famous Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta 
has been included in the present samyutta. The 
same sutta is repeated in the Vinaya-Mahavagga also. 
A Sanskrit version of it may be traced in the Lalita- 
vistara and the Mahavastu. This discourse which is 
known as the First Sermon of Buddha is so called be- 
cause by means of it Buddha sets the wheel of the 
dhamma or righteousness in motion. It is the very 
first public statement of Buddha’s position as a 
teacher and may conveniently be divided into two 
portions. The first portion begins with the sugges- 
tion of avoiding the two extremes, namely, devotion 
to the pleasures of sense, a low practice of villagers, 
a practice unworthy, the way of:the world, and devo- 
tion to self-mortification that is painful and unprofit- 
able. By the first extreme Buddha alludes to the life 
led by rich brahmanas and khattiyas who indulge in 
luxuries and seek a peaceful state through sacrifices, 
while by the second one he means the non-Brahmani- 
cal ascetics who undergo numerous hardships to con- 
trol their body and mind. Therefore rejecting the 
two extreme modes of life; Buddha suggests that an 
individual who has gone forth as a wanderer should 
have minimum food, clothing and shelter to main- 
tain physical strength and follow the middle path 
which assures vision, knowledge and nibbana and 
which is otherwise called the noble eightfold path. 
The second portion of the discourse deals with the 
exposition of the four noble truths. The first truth is 
suffering or dukkha: birth, decay, disease, death, 
sorrow, grief; woe, lamentation, despair, association 
with unpleasant objects, separation from pleasant 
ones dnd not getting the desired things are all 
full of suffering. In short, the five aggregates 
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(khandhas), viz. rapa (matter), vedand (feel- 
ing), safifia (perception), sankhara (tenden- 
cies), and viiifiana (consciousness), which are 
the objects of grasping are painful. ‘The second 
truth is the origin of suffering or dukkhasamudaya: 
it is the craving (tanh) which leads back to birth, 
along with the lure and the lust. that finds pleasure 
now here, now there, viz., the craving for sensual 
pleasure, the craving to be born again and the crav- 
ing for existence to end. The third truth is the cesa- 
tion of suffering or dukkhanirodha: indeed it is the 
utter passionless cessation of, giving up, forsaking, 
release from, and absence of longing for this craving. 
The fourth truth is the path that leads to the ceasing 
of suffering or dukkhanirodhagaminipatipada: it is 
this noble eightfold path consisting of right view, 
right resolve, right speech, right action, right livli- 
hood, right effort, right mindfulness and right concen- 
tration. These eight paths may again be classified 
under three groups, namely, physical or moral (sila), 
mental (samadhi) and intellectual (pafifia). Right 
speech, right action, right livelihood constitute the 
well-tried method for the attainment of moral purity ; 
right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration 
are the methods for the cultivation of mental purity ; 
and right resolve and right view lead one towards the 
intellectual perfection. ‘Thus the fourfold truth re- 
presents a definite procedure or scheme of thought, 
which is equally followed in other branches of know- 
ledge, e.g., the Sankhya system of philosophy, science 
of medicine and science of wealth. “It is not diffi- 
cult to see’, says Ker, “that these four 
satyas are nothing else but the four cardinal 
articles of Indian Medical Science, applied to the 
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spiritual healing of mankind, exactly as in the 
Yoga doctrine”. The four truths further reveal that 
Buddhism is not a religion of pessimism. On the 
other hand, it is out and out optimistic. According 
to this doctrine we are told that there is suffering in 
the world. This is indeed a pessimistic outlook. 
But as soon as we are said that there are causes, end 
and the path leading to that end we become some- 
what hopeful in the sense that at least there is a 
reason for us to be to some extent optimistic. We 
feel that instead of miseries and despair, there lies a 
calm state of eternal peace and final emancipation 
which has scarcely any connection with suffering? 
At the end of this discourse Buddha declares that 
when his knowledge and insight of these four noble 
truths, under their three aspects and twelve modes, 
in their essential nature become purified, then only 
does he profess in this world among the gods includ- 
ing Mara, Brahma, among the hosts of recluses and 
brahmanas, that he has gained the incomparable 
supreme enlightenment and he becomes sure of the 
release of his heart. As the Blessed One finishes the 
discourse and thus turns the whee! cf law, the five 
bhikkhus rejoice and among them Venerable 
Kondafifia attains the pure and stainless eye of truth. 
The gods also exclaim in joy. At that very hour, at 
that very moment in an instant of time such a sound 
of jubilation reaches even to the Brahma World, and 
this thousandfo!d world-system quakes and quakes 
again; it is shaken to and fro and an immeasurable 
mighty radiance shines forth, surpassing even. the 
effulgence of the gods. About the First Sermon Mrs. 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids says that “there has been 
editing, but not regrouping of materials from other 
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utterances”. Because she thinks that there has been 
undoubtedly “a reduction of a discourse, remembered 
in these words by one listener, in those words by 
another, to a fixed wording”, particularly of those 
sayings which appeal most forcibly to the monk: 
suffering and riddance of suffering. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
may be right. But so much it is certain that the 
discourse cannot be regarded very early because: 
(a) the section on the four truths appears suddenly 
upon the preceding one, and in fact contains a 
second, more comprehensive, summary of the doc- 
trine with the result that the eightfold path is un- 
necessarily repeated, (6) the version of the four 
truths mentions the five khandhas although it speaks 
of tanha (thirst) alone instead of the full formula of 
paticcasamuppada, (c) Kondafifia who is not spoken 
of in the beginning turns out to be the one who gets 
enlightenment at the end—this is surprising and 
suggests a defect in the text, (d) the sutta calls 
itself a veyyakarana and describes mythologically the 
jubilation of the various classes of gods over it. 


Anguttara Nikdya 

The fourth collection of the Sutta Pitaka is the 
Anguttara or Ekuttara Nikaya which is distinguished 
by numerical groupings of dhammas arranged serially 
in.an ascending order. It comprises at least 2,308 

’ suttas grouped under eleven nipatas or sections, the 

contents of which, in brief, are presented below : 

(i) The Eka Nipata*” consisting of twenty-one 
chapters deals with the nivaranas or obstacles, the 
mind concentrated or unconcentrated, the mind 
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trained or untrained, the mind cultivated or unculti- 
vated, exertion, diligence, Tathagata, wrong view, 
right view, wrong concentration and right concen- 
tration. This nipata also relates that the culti- 
vation of loving kindness (metta) yields great 
merit, and the association with the noble ones 
produces great results. We also find in it 
that the person who excels all in having long 
experience is Afifié Kondafifia ... in wisdom is Sari- 
putta ... in having psyehic powers is Maha Moggal- 
lana ... in leading a course life is Mahakassapa ... 
in having supernatural vision is Anuruddha ... in 
coming from a high family is Bhaddiya Kaligodha 

. in having a sweet voice is Lakundaka ... in 
making roarous proclamation is Pindola Bharadvaja 

. in delivering sermons is Mantaniputta. The pre- 
sent nipata further remarks that the watery beings 
are far greater in number than those that live on land. 
Just,.so, the number of other species is far greater 
than those who are born as human beings. Just 
so, the ignorant are far greater in number 
than those who are wise ... Just so, those 
who remain in bondage are far greater in 
number than those who aré liberated. This 
nipata is distinctive in the sense that the vaggas 
rather than the discourses constitute its real divisions. 
It should be noted in this connection that the nipata 
is not a collection of independent suttas and even all 
the vaggas of this section are not unified and 
independent. 

(i) The Duka Nipatc’* in sixteen chapters’ 
treats of two kinds of evils which should be avoided, 
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e.g., evils which bear evil fruits even in the present 
birth and evils which lead one to rebirth in the hell, 
two kinds of balas or powers, i.e., the power of seeing 
with close observation the evil effects of sinful acts 
through body, speech as well as mind, and the power 
of cultivating the seven elements of wisdom (satta 
sambojjhangas), the causes of the origin of the 
good and evil, different kinds of hopes or desires, 
ie, the desires for gain and longevity,. two 
kinds of gifts, e.g., the gift of material objects and 
the gift of dhamma, different kinds of assemblies of 
the bhikkhus, ie., the assemblies of the bhikkhus 
who have not fully realised the four noble truths and 
the bhikkhus who have done so, of the bhikkhus 
who dwell in concord and harmony and the bhikkhus 
who do not live in amity. The present nipata further 
records that there are two attitudes, namely, grate- 
fulness and ungratefulness; two conditions—of the 
criminal becoming powerful over the government 
and of the government being powerful over the 
criminal; two conditions in the Sangha—of the 
bad monks becoming powerful over the good 
and of the good monks being powerful over the 
bad; two kinds of assemblies—that in which the 
members do not pay heed to a deep sermon on the 
dhamma, but do that to a shallow flowery lecture of 
a common speaker and that in which the members 
do. otherwise ; two persons are born for the good of 
the many—the perfectly enlightened one and the 
cakkavatti king; two persons are not shaken‘at a 
sudden roar of the thunder—the Buddha and a lion 
in the forest; and there are two kinds of fools—one 
who does not discharge a duty which is his own and 
one who undertakes upon himself a duty which is of 
37 
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some one else. ‘This nipata also distinguishes 
between ‘Neyattha’ and ‘Nitattha’ suttantas. In- 
deed such a distinction remains a disputed. point 
among the sects and may have appeared only after 
the canonical literature has reached a considerable ex- 
tension. Thus in this nipata, there are suttas on 
two things which one must avoid, two dark and 
two bright things, two reasons for living in the forest, 
two kinds of Buddhas, and the like. 

(it) The Tika Nipata* which. is the collection 
of classifications by three comprises sixteen chapters, 
In it Buddha reveals that those persons are fools who 
perform evil deeds. through body, speech, and mind 
and that the wise people do not accordingly. The 
Blessed One praises gifts, renunciation of the house- 
hold life, and supporting one’s own parents; recom- 
mends exertion for checking the growth of the evils 
which have not arisen, for developing the dhammas 
which have not arisen, and for removing the evils 
which have already arisen. In this connection he re- 
futes some heretical views and presenting a lucid. 
exposition of his fundamental teachings says that 
there are some samanas and brahmanas who hold 
that the pleasant or painful and neither-pleasant-nor- 
painful experiences are due to previous deeds, others 
who think that these are providential, while some 
others who consider that these are due to no cause 
whatsoever. In this nipata Buddha dondemns 
these: heretical views and offers an explanation of 
the chain of causation and the four aryan truths. 
He further speaks on the duties of a recluse (samana) 
and on the subject of well-being (mangala). The 
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Exalted One considers that a person who commits 
sinful acts through body, speech, and mind is thrown 
into the hell, abyss; on the contrary, an individual 
who is properly restrained in his body, speech, and 
mind and performs meritorious deeds through these 
attains, to the heaven, a happy state, and enjoys there 
immeasurable pleasure and happiness. The present 
nipata further relates that the bhikkhu should always 
remember places of his ordination, attainment of in- 
sight into the truth and attainment of final emanci- 
pation; there are three types of persons, viz., those 
who are hopeless, hopeful and free from any hope; 
three qualities are essential for a good bhikkhu, 
namely, mastery over the senses, moderation in food, 
and awakeness; there are three kinds of people, i.e., 
who are like a rotting sore on the body, like the 
lightening, and like a diamond; and there are three 
qualities of a true friend, viz., readiness to offer what- 
ever he possesses, readiness to render his best possible 
service, and not minding even a serious offence. 
Further in the Kesamutti Sutta of this nipata Buddha 
says: “O Kalamas, not by heresy, not by tradition, 
not by customary, not by bookish authority, not by 
mere sophistry, not by an example, not by a grand 
form, not by the glamour of a philosophical view, not 
by grandeour, and not with the thought that one’s 
teacher should be respected. But O Kalamas, be 
guided by your own knowledge and conviction”. 
This nipata in the Sutta No. 21 again discusses among 
other topics the saddhavimutti, the Kayasakkhi and 
ditthipatta. It may. appear of late origin since it 
uses the term ‘andgamin’. technically for the third 
stage towards arahatta. In form, however, the dis- 
course consists of a controversy between monks like 
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Savittha, Mahakotthita and Sariputta, followed by 
the question: being referred to the Blessed One who 
declares that each of the participants in the contro- 
versy has judged but partially. Further in this 
nipata we get a verse quoted from the Parayana- 
Punnakapafiha and two cited from the Parayana- 
Udayapafiha. This fact suggests that it is at least 
later than the earliest stratum of the texts in the 
Nikayas. . The Sutta No. 134 of this nipata also 
appears late because of the abstractness of its ex- 
pression which suggests much doctrinal development. 
So it is said: “Uppada va Tathagatanam anuppada 
va Tathagatanam thita va sa dhatu dhammatthitata 
dhammaniyamata sabbe sankhara anicca ...” Thus 
in this nipata suttas on the trinity of deeds, words 
and thoughts, three kinds of monks, (i.e., those who 
have no desires, those‘who have some, and those who 
are free from all desires), the three messengers of the 
gods (ie. old age, disease and death), the three 
reasons why death rules the world, three kinds of 
silence, three things which lead women to hell, and 
the like are collected. One of the most beautiful 
speeches in this nipata is that of the three messengers 
of the gods, about whom king Yama asks the evil- 
doer in the nether world—old age, disease, death— 
whereupon he hands them over to the guardians of 
hell for punishment. 

(iv) The Catukka Nipdta’* which is a collec- 
tion of classifications by four contains in twenty-six 
chapters some important sayings of Buddha who 
holds that a person who is not possessed of four 
things, i.e., holy conduct, concentration, insight, and 
265 Anguttaranikaya (P.TS.), vol. ii, pp. 1-257; (The) Anguttaranikaya 
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emancipation, is said to have falien from the norm 
and discipline (dhammavinaya). ‘The Blessed One 
states that an ignorant man who praises one who 
does not deserve praise, speaks ill of one who is 
worthy of praise, rejoices wherein one should not re- 
joice, and does not rejoice wherein one should rejoice, 
stores up much demerit. On the other hand, a wise 
man who acts properly in these respects earns much 
merit. The nipata mentions four kinds of beings who 
exist in the world, namely, (a) a being who is ill- 
versed and leads not a virtuous life, (6) a being who 
is ill-versed but leads a virtuous life, (c) a being who 
is well-versed but leads not a virtuous life, and (d) a 
being who is well-versed and leads a virtuous life. 
It also describes sloth and energy as evils, recommends 
exertion, and deals with the topics of wrong disposi- 
tion as well as right disposition. The nipata further 
speaks of four kinds of resources, namely, pamsuku- 
lacivara, pindiyalopabhojanam, rukkhamilasendsana 
and putimuttabhesajja, which can be acquired and 
are faultless. The Exalted One here treats of the 
four ancient, agelong and traditional noble lineages 
and says that a bbikkhu should rest content with 
whatsoever robe, alms, dwelling place, and medicine 
he obtains. He further discusses four kinds 
of bleesings, namely, dwelling in a suitable region 
(patiripadesavaso), taking refuge in good men 
(sappurisipassaya), right realisation of (attasamma- 
panidhi) and good deeds done in former existence . 
(pubbe ca katapufifiata); four types of kindly feel- 
ings; four qualities which make one a great perso- 
nage; four qualities which guard a bhikkhu against 
his falling away and qualify him to be close to nib- 
bana; signs of a. true bhikkhu; oblations which are 
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performed without cruelty ; four ways of self-concen- 
tration; four classes of people who foster hatred, 
hypocrisy, gains and honour not the norm; four hallu- 
cinations ; four faults of recluses and brahmanas ; four 
yields in merit and virtue which bring about happiness ; 
four yields in merit which bring about heavenly bliss ; 
and four ways of living together. In the present nipata 
Buddha tells about the duty of a layman, of blessings 
and happiness, gratitude to parents, lures to hell, 
four kinds of evil persons, four kinds of snakes, the 
fall of Devadatta, four exertions, and righteousness 
as well as unrighteousness. He also says that a 
bhikkhu who is: virtuous, well-versed, strenuous, 
possessed of insight, is endowed with thoughts of re- 
nunciation, benevolence, love, and right views, follows 
the perfect way of conduct, and his knowledge is em- 
ployed to destroy the intoxicants. This nipata also 
deals with earnestness; mindfulness ; fetters; under- 
standing; evil and good individuals; morality ; con- 
centration; insight; persons of subdued and un- 
subdued in body, mind and body as well as mind 
together ; four lustres of moon, sun, fire, and wisdom ; 
four radiances; four lights; four effulgences; four 
lamps; four kinds of misconduct by word, namely, 
falsehood (musavada), malicious words (pisuna- 
vaca), harsh speech (pharusav4ca), and frivolous 
talk (samphappallapa); four classes of good conduct 
by word, e.g., truthful words (saccavaca), not utter- 
ing malicious words (apisunavaci), gentle speech 
(sanhavaea), and thoughtful speech (mantavaca); 
four essences, viz., morality (sila), concentration 
(samadhi), knowledge (pafiia), and emancipation 
(vimutti); four faculties as well as four powers, e.g., 
faith (saddha), energy (viriya), mindfulness (sati), 
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and concentration (samadhi); four objects which 
_lead to decay and disappearance of the norm; four 
objects which lead to the preservation of the norm; 
elements; annhilation of personality; and asavas or 
intoxicants. Buddha in this nipata says that there 
are four persons, namely, Tathagata, Paccekabuddha, 
Tathagatasivaka and Rajacakkavatti, who are 
really worthy of honour and veneration. This nipata 
also mentions four shortcomings in a judicial autho- 
-Tity, viz., giving decision by one’s own desire, by ill- 
will, by dullness and by fear; four qualities necessary 
for keeping others favourable to oneself, namely, 
offering presents, uttering sweet words, extending 
assistance and displaying equal treatment ; four ways 
of disposing of a question, e.g., answering absolutely, 
with reservation, by a counter question and by pay- 
ing no heed to it; four pervertions of a view, eg, 
taking the transitory to be permanent, taking the 
miserable to be bliss, taking the non-self to be self, 
and taking the dirty to be clean; four defilements of 
the sun and the moon due to which their brilliance 
becomes dull, i.e., cloud, mist, dirt, and eclipse ; four 
families of the serpent-king, viz., Viripakkha, Era- 
patha, Chabyaputta, and Kugiigpismaks: four 
qualities of a good men—speaking not against others 
even being asked, readily speaking in praise of others 
even without being asked, disclosing one’s own fault 
even without being asked, and feeling shy in disclos- 
ing one’s own merits even being asked; four persons 
—who are dark destined to darkness, dark destined to 
light, light destined to darkness, and light destined 
to light ; four kinds of clouds—that which thunders 
but’ does not rain, that which rains but does 
not thunder, that which neither thunders nor 
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rains, and that which both thunders and rains; 
four places of pilgrimage—the places where the 
Blessed One is born, attains the perfect enlighten- 
ment, turns the’ wheel of the dhamma, and passes 
away ; four paths—which are difficult and slow, diffi- 
cult but quick, easy but slow, and both easy and 
quick ; four originations—love from love, hatred from 
love, love from hatred, and hatred from hatred and 
four postures, ie., the posture of a corpse—lying 
flat on the back, the posture of the sensual man— 
lying on the left side, the posture of the lion—lying 
on the right, and the posture of the Tathagata who 
is absorbed in different stages of jhana. The present 
nipata speaks also of the nine divisions of the canon 
and hence ussumes for it a previous development 
which should be long enough for the analysis of its 
complexities to become crystallized into this formula. 
It. also deals with four types of effort (padhana), 
namely, restraint (samvara), rejection (pahana), 
cultivation (bhavana), and preservation (anurak- 
khana). In this nipata, therefore, discourses on the 
four things which lead to emancipation from existence 
(i.e. virtue, meditation, intuition and deliverance), 
four things by which man reaches hell, and four 
things by which one reaches heaven, four causes (i.e. 
good and bad deeds in a former birth) of some 
women’s being ugly and poor, others ugly and rich, 
others beautiful and poor, and still others beautiful 
and rich and the like are included. Here again 
Ananda, like a modern advocate of the emancipation 
of women, asks Buddha about the reasons of not 
having any seat for women in the public assembly. 
In answer the Blessed One says that womankind is 
choleric, jealous, envious, and stupid. 
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(v) The Paficaka Nipata*® alho like the previous 
one consists of the twenty-six chapters. It describes 
in details the five sekhabalas or the strength of the 
learner or disciple, e.g., faith (saddha), bashfulness 
(hiri), shrinking back from committing sin(ottappo), 
energy (viriya) and wisdom (pafifia); similar five 
balas or powers of the Tathagata; five upakkilesas 
or sins of the body; five nivaranas or obstacles, viz., 
desire for sensual pleasures (kamacchanado), evil 
desire (vyapado), sloth and torpor (thinamiddham), 
haughtiness and restlessness (uddhaccakakkuccam) 
and doubt (vicikiccha); five objects of meditation, 
viz., disagreeable (asubha), no self (anatta), death 
(marana), disagreeableness in food (ahare patik- 
kula), and not finding pleasure in the whole world 
(sabbaloke anabhirati); five phasuvibaras, namely, 
friendliness (mettam), action by body (kayakam- 
mam), action by speech (vacikammam), action by 
thought (manokammam); observance of the mora- 
lity ; holding right views which lead to the extinction 
of suffering; degradation of the brahmanas; evils 
which befall a bhikkhu who becomes angry ; and evils 
of wrong conduct. -In this nipata we are further. told 
that a bhikkhu who is endowed with five evil qualities 
like ayitaraga (not free from passion), avitadosa 
(not free from hatred), avitamoha (not free from 
delusion), makkho (hypocrisy), and palasa (malice) 
is not liked by his fellow monks. On the-other hand 
a bhikkku who is endowed with five good qualities. 
is welcomed by his: fellow monks. This nipata also 
relates that purity of life ensures right concentration, 
right concentration ensures insight and ultimate 
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realisation, insight and ultimate realisation ensure: 
detachment and renunciation, and detachment as 
well as ultimate realisation ensure the realisation of 
emancipation; that there are five advantages in 
charity—love of people, association of the noble, 
name and fame, fulfilment of the duties of a house- 
holder, and birth in heaven hereafter; that one must 
constantly reflect on the five facts, viz., age is sure 
to come, disease is difficult to avoid, there is an un- 
doubted surity of death, there is bound to be a 
separation from the near and dear ones, one’s own 
actions are the causes of one’s state and destiny; 
that-eating harmful food, not being moderate in eat- 
ing, being an over-eater, roaming about untimely and 
being not controlled in the senses of the five factors 
which are not conducive to the longevity of an .in- 
dividual; and that just like the black serpent, the 
woman has five evils in her—excessive anger, revenge- 
fulness, poison, being double-tongues, and unfaithful- 
ness. ‘This nipata further records the social position 
of the brahmanas during the period of the appear- 
ance of Buddha. It reports that the brihmanas are 
of high and pure birth through seven generations on 
both the father’s side and the mother’s side. They 
practise brahmacariya or the holy life, forty-eight 
years, studying the Vedic hymns. According to 
Buddha, these brahmanas may be classified into five 
groups, viz., (a) Brahmasama or those resembling 
Brahma, (b) Devasama or those resembling the gods, 
(c) Mariyada or those respecting their ancient tradi- 
tion, (d) Sambhinna-mariyada or those disregarding 
their ancient tradition, and (e) Brahmana-candala 
or those leading a vulgar life. The brahmanas of the 
first group after finishing their study take up the 
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position of teachers, depending only on alms for their 
livelihood and thereafter they abandon the worldly 
life to lead the life of ascetics, practising the four 
Brahmaviharas, namely, Metta, karuna, mudita and 
upekkha. The brahmanas of the second group dwell 
as householders and marry girls only from their own 
caste at the-end of their study. They meet their 
wives in proper time only for producing offspring. 
Thereafter they leave the worldly life. The brah- 
manas of the third group at the completion of their 
study live as householders like those of the second 
group and adhere strictly to their age-old customs 
and rituals. But they generally do not abandon the 
household life during their old age. The brahmanas 
of the fourth group, on the other hand, not only live 
as householders but also marry girls belonging to any 
social grade and meet always their wives to produce 
offspring and to enjoy sensual pleasures. ‘The brah- 
manas of the fifth and lowest group having finished 
their study not only live as householders and marry 
gitls from all social grades but also adopt any pro- 
fession according to their choice, for their livelihood 
(sabbakammehi jivitam kappeti). 
: (vi) The Chakka Nipata*™ which is a collec- 
tion of classifications by six reveals in twelve chapters 
that a bhikkhu who is endowed with six good qualities 
becomes worthy of veneration and worship and in- 
different to the objects of sight, sound, savoury, 
taste, tangible things, as well as phenomena. Such a 
phikkhu should remember six dhammas, cultivate the 
feeling of loving friendliness as regards his body, 
speech and mind, observe the rules of morality 
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and hold right views which lead a person to the des- 
truction of suffering. In this nipata Buddha presents 
an exposition of the six dhammas as follows: there 
is no delight in deeds (na kammiaramata), ... no 
delight in sleep (na niddaramata), ... no delight in 
company (na sanganikaramata) and association with 
the virtuous ‘ones (kalyanamittata). Buddha here 
also proclaims that the highest of sight is the sight of 
the Tathagata, the highest of hearing is the hearing 
of the preaching of doctrines by the Tathagatha, the 
highest of gain is the gain of faith in the Tathagatha, 
the highest of learning is learning the doctrine 
preached: by the Tathagata, the highest of service is 
serving the Tathagata and his disciples, and lastly 
the highest of recollection (anussati) is the recollec- 
tion of the Tathagata and his disciples who walk and 
act rightly. This nipata further shows that six are 
disadvantages to a learner, i.e., having too much of 
business, gossiping, too much of sleep, having a large 
company, unrestraint in the senses, and lack of 
moderation in food; six roots of greed, namely, greed, 
ill-will as well as dullness being the roots of bad 
actions and renunciation, kindness and wisdom being 
the roots of good actions ; six qualities, i.e., contented- 
ness, devotion, purity of character, energy, mindful 
and wisdom, by which a bhikkhu advances on the 
path of spirituality ; and six impossibilities, namely, 
a man of right view should have disregard for Buddha, 
his doctrine, his order, his teaching, fall in a woeful 
state and take on the eighth birth. 

(vit) The Sattaka Nipdta* which is the collec- 
tion of classifications by seven, consisting of nine 
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chapters includes discourses on seven requirements 
for meditation ; seven miracles ; seven kinds of wives ; 
seven kinds of riches (dhanas), e.g., faith (saddha), 
conduct (sila), bashfulness (hiri), shrinking from 
committing sins (ottappa), learning (suta), sacrifice 
(ciga), and wisdom (pafifia); seven bonds (samyo- 
janas), viz., friendliness (anunaya), repugnance 
(patigha), false belief (ditthi), doubt (vicikiccha), 
pride (mana), existence (bhava), and ignorancé 
(avijji); and. the like. In this nipata Buddha is 
found to condemn the sacrifices in. which slaughter 
of living beings is conducted. According to him, a 
true and noble. disciple never troubles himself with 
the thought relating to Tathagata’s existence after 
demise. This nipata offers also an interesting descrip- 
tion of the Vedic sacrifice (ie. yafifia); in which 
sundry animals are often slaughtered. The acts. of 
laying down (adhana) of the fire and the setting up 
(ussapana) of the sacrificial post, according to the 
brahmanical tradition bear great merits. The Blessed 
One declares that in a ‘sacrifice’ are involved three 
kinds of weapons (tini satthani), viz., of body, speech 
and mind, which are useful for extinguishing three 
fires, such as, raga (passion), dosa (hatred) and 
moha (delusion). In the explanatory portion of the 
discourse, the order of enumeration of kaya, vaci 
and mano is reversed, because in. actual sequence 
manokamma (mental action} precedes vacikamma 
(vocal action) and kayakamma (physical. action). 
But its usual order which may be traced in the 
Rahulovada Sutta. should be kaya, vacl and mano. 
The present discourse reveals that a real sacrifice is 
that in which are honoured three fires, viz., Ahuney- 
yaggi, gahapataggi and dakkhineyyaggi. The first is 
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represented by the parents, the second by the wives, 
children, servants as well as other. dependants, and 
the third by holy men and recluses. Buddha here in 
the Aggi Sutta supplying a vivid description of a 
bloody sacrifice, at which thousands of animals are 
brought near the sacrificial post for being slaughtered, 
says that the yafifia or sacrifice consists not in taking 
the life of beings but in self-control and ‘offering’ of 
charities. Thus he presents a spiritual interpretation 
of the procedure of the sacrifice. Indeed the dis- 
course reveals that “the brahmanic ritual of Vedic 
times has been given (by Buddha) a changed and 
deeper meaning. Buddhism has discarded the out- 
ward and cruel form and has widened its sphere by 
changing its participant, its object as well as the 
means and ways of ‘offering’, so that the yafifia now 
consists entirely in a worthy application of a worthy 
gift to a worthy applicant” (P.T\S. Pali-English 
Dictionary, p. 547). In the present nipata are also 
mentioned seven kinds of strength, e.g., faith, energy, 
modesty, discretion, mindfulness, concentration, and 
insight; seven conditions of welfare of the Vaijjis, 
namely, assembling together very often, assembling 
together with unanimity, not breaking their tradition, 
respecting their superiors, not misbehaving with the 
girls and ladies of the community, worshipping their 
shrines, and extending protection to the elderly 
monks; seven circumstances of prosperity of the lay 
disciple, e.g., not neglecting to visit the bhikkhus, to 
listen to the religious discourses, to train himself in 
good conduct, being strong in devotion, not indulg- 
ing in seeing faults of the bhikkhus, not looking else- 
where for guidance and offering his services for the 
welfare of the sangha; and seven qualities of a true 
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friend, viz., readiness for making best sacrifice, render- 
ing best. services, not finding out a fault, revealing 
the hidden secret, keeping secrecy, not deserting 
during adversity and maintaining regards even in 
poverty. 

(vii) The Atthaka Nipdta? which is the collec- 
tion of classifications by eight, also in nine chapters, 
contains discourses on eight things by which the wife 
binds the husband and the husband the wife, eight 
kinds of alms, eight qualities which women should 
possess in order to be reborn as divine beings, the 
uposatha ceremony, mindfulness, and eight causes 
of an earthquake. This nipata further ielates that 
there are eight advantages in the practice of loving 
kindness' (metté)—sleeping peacefully, awaking 
peacefully, having no bad dreams, becoming loveable 
to men and gods, having protection of the gods, being 
immune of harm due to fire, poison, or weapon, and 
being born at least inthe world of Brahma; and eight 
ways of the world—gain, loss, fame, blame, dispraise, 
praise, pleasure and pain. .The Stha Sutta of this 
nipata narrates the conversion of Stha, a famous disci- 
ple of Nigantha. This nipata further proclaims that 
there are eight impurities—not-revision is the im- 
purity of a memorised stanza, lack of upkeep is the 
impurity of a building, sloth is the impurity of beauty, 
negligence is the impurity of a watchman, miscon- 
duct is the impurity of the wife, misery is the impurity 
of the charitable, evil deeds are the impurities of 
this world as well as of the next, and ignorance is the 
worst of all impurities; a woman by weeping, smiling, 
talking, moving on one side, twisting the brows, per- 
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fumes, offering food and touching entagles the heart 
of the man; there are eight wonderful characteristics 
of the ocean, viz., gradual depth, not rising beyond 
the shore, not betting a corpse stagnate in‘ it, accom- 
modating the water falling from different rivers, 
constancy of volume, unity of saltish taste, treasure 
of all previous stones, and abode of huge beings; 
and there are eight kinds of gifts—gifts given due 
to attachment, due to some hope, considering it to be 
good, to the bhikkhus thinking it to be proper, for 
fame, as well as for self-purification. 

(ix) The Navaka Nipata’” comprises the nine 
chapters, in which are spoken of nine kinds of persons, 
namely, one who has attained the summum bonum 
(arahanta), one who has reached the third stage of 
the arahatta. (arahattayapatipanno), one: who has 
reached the third stage of sanctification (anagami), 
one who has attained the fruition of the third stage 
of sanctification (anagamiphalasacchikiriyayapati- 
panno), one who has reached the second stage of 
sanctification (sakadiégami), one who has reached 
the first stage of sanctification (sotapanno), one who 
has attained the fruition of the first stage of sancti- 
fication (sotapattiphalasacchikiriyaéyapatipanno), an 
ordinary man (puthujjano); of nine kinds of objects 
of thought (safifias), viz., impurity (asubha), death 
marana), disagreeableness in food (ahare patik- 
kula), not finding pleasure in the whole world (sab- 
baloke anabhirati), impermanence (anicca), suffer- 
ing in impermanence (anicce dukkha), not a self in 
suffering (dukkhe anatta), abandonment (pahana), 
and absence of passion (viraga); five constituent 
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elements, e.g., passion (raga), sensation (vedana), 
perception (safifia), mental. coefficients (sankhara), 
as well as consciousness (vififfana), and five destini- 
ties of worldly beings, viz., hell (niraya), world of 
animals (tiracchaniayoni), realm of the departed 
spirits (pettivisaya), human beings (manussa) as 
also gods (devi). The present nipata further reports 
that an individual can attain arahatship by putting 
away passion (naga), hatred (dosa), delusion 
(moha), anger (kodha), enmity (upanaha), ill feel- 
ing (makkha) and spite (palasa). In the same nipata 
it is also said that the family cultivating the follow- 
ing nine manners should not be met by the bhikkhus 
—the family which does not greet respectfully, which 
does not pay due regard, which does not offer honour- 
able seats, which does not give recognition to exist- 
ing qualities, which offers little even if it has plenty, 
which offers bad things even if it has good, which 
offers with disregard, which does not come near, and 
which does not pay heed to the dhamma; and there 
are nine graduated cessation—worldly desires cease 
in him who has obtained the first stage of meditation 
(jhana), mental application ceases in him who has 
got the second stage of meditation, thrill ceases in 
him who has got the third stage of meditation, respi- 
ration ceases in him who has attained the fourth 
stage of meditation, sense of form (ripa) ceases in 
him who has reached the stage of Akasanaficayatana, 
sense of space ceases in him who has attained the 
stage of vififianaficayatana, sense of consciousness 
- ceases in him who has got the stage of Akifi- 
cafifidyatana, sense of nothingness ceases in him who 
has reached the stage of nevasafifiandsafifiayatana, 
cognition and affection cease in a person who 
38 
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has. attained the stage of safifiavedayitanirodha. 

(x) The Dasaka Nipata*” which is the collection 
of classifications by ten, consists of discourses, 
arranged in twenty-two chapters, on-the ten powers 
of Buddha; ten fundamental questions; ten reasons 
for the institution of the Patimokkha; ten kinds of 
rich people; dissension among the order (sangha- 
bheda); ten'safifias, namely, impermanence (anicca), 
non-self (anatta), death (marana), disagreeableness 
in food: (ahare patikkula), dissatisfaction towards 
the whole world (sabbaloke anabhirati), bone 
(atthika), one of the asubha kammatthanas which 
is called pulavaka, i.e., the contemplation of the 
worm-infested corpse, one of the asubha kammat- 
thanas obtained by the contemplation of a corpse 
black with decay (vinlloka), one of the asubha 
kammatthanas obtained by the contemplation of a 
corpse fissured from decay (vidchidaka), and the 
idea of a bloated corpse (uddhumataka); seven ele- 
ments of knowledge, e.g., recollection. (sati), investi- 
gation of doctrine (dhammavicaya), energy (viriya), 
delight (piti), calmness (passaddhi), concentration 
(samadhi), and indifference (upekkha); three kinds 
of knowledge, viz., knowledge of previous existence, 
knowledge of the passing of beings from one existence 
to another, and knowledge of the destruction of in- 
toxicants of the mind (dsava); and ten purifications 
(parisuddhis), namely, right view (sammadhitthi), 
right determination (sammasankappo), right speech 
(sammavaca), right action (sammakammanto), 
right livlihood (samméajivo), right exertion (sam- 
mavayamo), right mindfulness (sammasati), right 
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concentration (sammasamadhi), right. knowledge 
(sammafianam), and: right emancipation (samma- 
vimutti). In the present nipata Buddha has further 
explained to the bhikkhus the true nature of virtue 
as well as of sin, of noble as well as of ignoble ways, 
and of good and bad qualities. The same nipata 
also relates that purity of character generates non- 
repentedness, joy, thrill, tranquility, ease, concentra- 
tion, insight, detachment, and realisation of emanci- 
pation; Tathagata has laid down the rules of the 
Patimokkha with a view to the following ten pur- 
poses—for the well-being of the sangha, for the con- 
venience of the sangha, for restraining the rough, for 
the destruction of the evils hereafter, for generat- 
ing faith in the faithless, for developing faith in the 
faithful, for the long life of the dhamma, as well as 
in the best interest of the discipline; and a bhikkhu 
must not enter into the inner apartments of the royal 
palace, for the ten following reasons—a smile on his 
face in the presence of the queen may be misunder- 
stood by the king, the king may suspect him of 
having caused conception in the queen forgetting 
that it is actually done by himself, he may be in- 
volved unnecessarily in a case of theft, he may be 
suspected of having divulged the secrecy of the 
government and the like. 

(at) The Ekddasaka Nipata?™ which is known as 
the collection of classifications by eleven, in three 
chapters describes the qualities which are essentially 
indispensable for the attainment of Nibbana and 
which helps one to become the highest and best 
among gods and men, eleven blessings which 
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are to be expected from the exercise of benevolence, 
eleven gates leading to Nibbana and eleven conditions 
for acquiring the knowledge of human passion. In 
this nipata it is also stated that only through vijja 
and carana an individual can attain to’ Nibbana. 
Here it is further said that a person who cultivates 
loving kindness (metta) earns the following eleven 
merits, viz., he sleeps peacefully, gets up peacefully, 
does not see a bad dream, wins the love of men as 
well as of the spirits, is protected by the gods, is not 
harmed by fire or poison or weapon, attains concen- 
tration easily, gets a glowing face, meets a peaceful 
death, and at least reaches the world of Brahma 
after his tenure of the earthly existence. 


Thus it is evident from the above brief survey of 
the suttas collected in the Digha-, Majjhima-, 
Samyutta-, and Anguttara Nikayas, that the early 
Pali canonical texts contain interesting discussions 
not only on the intricate Buddhist doctrinal points 
but also on some secular matters. These discourses, 
have, therefore, become veritable mines of informa- 
tion about society, religion and ethical standard of 
Ancient India. 
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Bharadvaja 280 

Bharatavarsa 323-325 
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Bhikkhu Samyutta 543-544, 558 

Bhikkhuni Vibhanga 370 

Bhima 319, 321 
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306, 307, 310-318 

Birbhum 330 

Bodh Gaya 362, 364 

Bodhan 335 

Bodhikumara 304, 313 

Boghirajakumara Sutta 517 

Bodin 178 

Bojjhanga Samyutta 568 . 

Bombay 322 

Brahmadatta 278, 291, 308, 318, 314 

Brahmajala Sutta 403-412 

Brahmanimantanika Sutta 502 

Brahma Samyutta 544 

Brahma 89, 122 

Brahmayu Sutta 520-521 
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Burma 71 


133, 142, 144, 
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Cambodia 336 

Campa 314, 315, 325, 327, 330, $81 
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Canki Sutta 522 

Cape Comorin $28 
Cariyapitaka 368, 371 
Carthage 202 

Catukka Nipata 580-584 
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C&tumf Sutta 509 

Cedi 274, 302-804, 313, 833 
Cellana 280, 297 

Cetaka 206, 280 

Ceti 276, 329, 333 
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Ceylon. 71, 282, 287, 326 
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Chachakka Sutta 538 
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Channovada Sutta 537 
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Cicero 178 
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Cullavagga 370 
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Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta 536 
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Dantabhimi Sutta 531 
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Darbhanga 204, 327 
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Darsaka 287, 305 
Dasaka Nipata 594-595 
Dasuttara Suttanta 459-460 
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Delhi 334 
Devadaha 312, 316-321 
Devadaha Sutta 524 
Devadatta 282, 284 
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Dhammapada 368, 371 
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Dhammapila 309 
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Dhatarattha 277, 308, 313, 315, 319 
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Dhatukatha $71 

Dhatu Samyutta 549-550 
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Ekanala 280 
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Ekddasa Nipata 595-596 
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Esukari Sutta 522 
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Ghotamukha Sutta 522 
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Giribbaja 280, 281, 287, 331 
Godavari 308, 319, 326, 359 
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Greece 201-204, 237, 299 
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Gumti 331 
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Hatthipura 303 
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Himalayas 204, 325 

Himavanta 321 
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355, 358, 359 
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321, 355 
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Kevaddha Sutta 429 

Khandha Samyutta 553-555 
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Khema 280, 567 
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Khuddakapatha 1, 368, 371 
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Kukkuravatika Sutta 505 
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Kundagrima 297-298 

Kundapura 297 

Kuraraghara 336, 356 

Kuru 274, 305, 306, 813, 321, 329, 
334, 363 

Kurn-Paficila 274, 276 

Kusivati 299-332 
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353, 356, 366 
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Lakkhana Samyutta 552 

Lakkhana Sutta 12, 451-453 

Lalitavistara 571 

Latukikopama Sutta 509 

Labhasakkara Samyutta 551 

Ladha 275, 276 

Licchavi 203, 205, 207-209, 280, 313 
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Madda 280, 320, 321 
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Mahacattirisaka Sutta 530 

Mahacunda 308 

Mahadhammasamadana Sutta 500- 
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Mahagovinda 277, 280, 315 

Mahagovinda Suttanta 277, 280, 308, 
315, 325, 326, 441-442 
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Mahakaccina 309 
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Mahakammavibhagga Sutta 534 
Mahali Sutta 207, 423-425 
Mahamaluakya Sutta 508-509 
Mahanadi 328 
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Mahapadana Suttanta 432-434 
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13, 30, 282, 299, 436-439 
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Mahfsudassana Jataka 858 
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Mahasufifiata Sutta 531 
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Mahavacchagotta Sutta 511 
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Mithila 205, 295, 313, 314, 319, 325- 
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Moggallina Samyutta 564 
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Nagadasaka 279, 287, 313 
Nagaravindeyya Sutta 539 
Nalakapana Sutta 509-510 
Nandakoviida Sutta 538 
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Narmada 335 
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Pava 205, 266, 299, 313, 314, 332 
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Persia 310 

Peshwar 336 
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Poland 202 
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Punnovada Sutta 537-538 
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Punjab 276, 280, 310, 320, 321, 328 
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Roruka 314, 315, 321, 325, 326 
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Saccavibhanga Sutta 536 
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Sakka Samyutta 547 
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Sekha Sutta 503-504 
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Setavya 266, 312, 362 

Sevitabba-Asevitabba Sutta 529 
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Siam 71 

Siha Sutta 591 

Sihaladipa 323 

Sihapura 303 

Silao 356, 357 
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Upali Sutta 504-505 
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VaLiha Samyutta 558 
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Viminavatthu 10, 368, 371 
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Anecdotes 367 Bark dress 241 
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Archons 206 Bhaya-katham 251 
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Army 194 Bhojas 305 
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Aryan tribes 280 Blockade 219 
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Assakas 308, 309, 314, 359 Boats 267 
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Assemblies 204, 206, 207, 210, 285 Bow 220 
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Atthakulaka 212 Brahmana 229, 230, 250, 258 
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Axle 215 Bulis 203, 205, 312, 314, $17 
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Cammam 220 
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Caravans 267 
Caravan-guards 264, 266 
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Carts 266, 267 

Castes 224, 225, 233, 521 
Castor 256 
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Cattle 253 
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Ceremonies 250 

Cetis 302, 303 

Clans 205, 207, 210 314-322 
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Cliffs 324 

Cinas 320 
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Cities 251, 253, 322, 324 
Citizens 198, 205, 206, 211 
Cittakam 248 
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Charrioteers 244 
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Charriots 215, 219 
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Coins 269 
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